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prefatory NOTE 


TIuk is the first volume of the collected works of 
tlie late Sir R. G. Bhandarkar to be published, though it is 
the third in the series of the four volumes over which his works 
extend. This is because the printing of the first volume, which 
began towards the middle of 1924, came to be interrupted by 

reasons beyond the control of the Bhandarkar Institute* 

« 

The second volume is now completely . printed and it 
extends to 640 page,s. With the necessary .Indexes- added, that 
vuintne too should, in the ordinary course of things, appear within 
tl»e next two months. The fourth volume is also in press, and one 
part of it, namely, Yaisnavism,Saivism &c., is morethan half print- 
ed, and there is no reason wlgthat p^ also should not be publi- 
shed before the present is out The fjrst Jlplume contains, gene- 
rally speaking, idtefetheSjijiho^litef^f writings; the second, prac- 
tically the wholaof theliteray part of his Reports on the Search for 
Sanskrit Manuscripts, and his Socio-literary writings, including 
. some characteristic writings of a religio-philosophic nature. The 
present volume, the third in order, contains his Early History of 
the Deccan and his other historical and inscriptional essays. The 
fourth volume, besides Vaisnavisra, Saivism . -die, - includes his 
Wilson Philological Lectures on Sanskrit and the Prakrit Lan- 
guages derived therefrom. 

It may be added that the general outlines of the four volumes 
( with regard to their contents, arrangement, &c. ) were settled in 
olo.se consultation with Sir R. G. Bhandarkar himself. As a 
matter of fact, the idea of a complete edition of his writings was 
one of the chief tasks to which the management of the Institute 
devoted its close and early attention, and was steadily worked out 
in its initial stages with constant reference to tha venerable scholar 
himself. It must be a matter of deep regret to the management of 
the Institute, as it undoubtedly is to the present writer, that it did 
not become pcasible for the author himself to see a part at least of 



this edition published. I still vividly realise the slow of .satisfac- 
tion and the sense of grateful appreciation that wouhi at times 
come over the venerable face of Sir R, G. Bhandarkar, when it bf- 
came necessary for us all to consult him on any point connected 
•with his works. 

,It would be seen that what this Edition contains is praetically 
a mere reprint of the writings as they issued from Iris haiKls. It 
would be presumptuous to say that they are here tali tod : at tlic 
same time, it is evident that some of his writings and .‘itatomwit.K 
need to be supplemented in the light of later advance in studios. 
I have not ventured on anything of that kind here : to me at 
least, the 'time would come after all the four volumes arc published. 

The preliminary matter and the Indexes etc. are, of course, 
made by me for this volume. 


A word of thankful acknowledgement is due to G. N. 
Shrigondekar, Esqr., B. A., of the Bhandarkar Institute, and Mr. 
Joglekar, the Head Compositor and his Staff, for the labour and 
care they have bestowed on this volume. The work is printed at 
the Institute's own Press, newly started under the fostering care 
of Dr. V, G. Paranjpe, and, despite the occurrence of a few mis- 
prints, the staff is to be congratulated on having successfully and 
speedily produced this volume, which was amongst its earliest 
undertakings. 


Deccan Collegp, Pooua ) 
Rsipancaml, Sake 1849 f 
(1st September 1927) ^ 


N. B, Utgikah. 
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EAELY • 

HISTORY OF THE DEGOAN 

DOWN TO THE MAHOMEDAN CONQUEST. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

India has no written history. Nothing was known till within 
recent times of the political condition of the country, the dynasties 
that ruled over the different provinces which composed it, and 
the great religious and social revolutions that it went through. 
The historical curiosity of the people was satisfied by legends. 
YVhat we find of a historical nature in the literature of the coun- 
try before the arrival of the Mahomedans comes to \ ery little. 

(I.) We have a chronicle of Kashmir called the Rajatarahgini, 
in which, however, there is a good deal which is not supported by 
contemporary evidence. Now and then, a bountiful prince or 
minister found a poet to sing his glories ; and the works thus 
composed, contain a good deal of historical information, though, 
of course, an undue praise of the patron and his ancestors is to be 
expected. But a few such works only have hitherto been dis- 
covered ; and the oldest of them gives an account of a prince who 
lived in the first half of the seventh century. The literature of 
the Jainas of the Svetambara sect contains accounts mostly of 
the later princes of Gujarat and other noted personages. There 
are also similar accounts of the princes of Rajaputana. In the 
beginning or at the end of some Sanskrit works the names of the 
princes under whose patronage or in whose reign they were com- 
posed, are given ; and sometimes we find a long genealogy of the 
family to which the particular prince belonged, with some short 
observation witli reference to each of his ance.stors. T.astly, the 
Puranas contain genealogies of the most powerful royal families, 
which ascend to a higher antiquity than the works 'noticed 
hitherto. 

1 [ E. G. Bbandarkar’s Works Vol. III. 1 
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(II.J But the information to be gathered from all these sources 
is extremely meagre ; and there are many provinces on tlie history 
■ of wliicli they do not throw any light. And the facts mentioned 
'■ ill them cannot be systematically arranged, or even chrcmologi- 
„„.cally connected,, except . with - the assistance of other scnircos of 
information, to which we ■ shall now proceed. The invasion of 
Alexander the Great brought the Greeks in contact with, tlio 
Hindus; and his, successors in Syria kept up an intercourse witl.i 
the Indian emperors for a long. time. The notices of Indian 
persons and events contained in the writings of the Greeks, 
vriien coiiipa,red, with the statements occurring in the Piiranas, 
admit, in some cases, of an easy : identification ; and from, 
the known dates of the corresponding Greek persons or events, 
we are able to determine those of the Indian persons or events. 
In this manner, the date of the foundation of , the Maury a 
dynasty by Candragupta has been determined to be about 3:22 B. C,, 
and a good many other dates in Indian history have been ascer- 
tained. The writings of Chinese authors also throw a great deal 
of light on some periods of Indian history. Buddhism was intro- 
duced ill China in the first century of the Christian era ; and from 
tinie to time men from that country came to India as pilgrims.; 
and some Indian Buddhists also must have found their way to 
Cliin.a. The, Chinese pilgrims wrote accounts of wlmt they saw 
■and did in India,.. and these works,' wdiich have come dowm to us, 
are very valuable' for the elucidation of Indian liistory. The 
Chinese possessed a perfect system of . chronology, and the dates 
of the pilgrimages are useful for. the purposes of the Indian anti- 
quarian. Valuable accounts .of. India' wuutten by the Aralrio 
visitors to the country in the Middle Ages have also bcci^me 
available.. . . 

(in.) Aiiothor very important source, and fuller than any hitli- 
erto noticed, consists of Inscriptions. Some of these are cut on 
stones or rocks, and others engraved on copperplatos. These liiKt 
are in all cases charters conveying grants of land made mostly by 
princes or cliiefs to religious persons or to temples and moiiiistories. 
A great many of these are dated in one of tiie current erm. It is 
usual in tlieos cliartars to give the pedigree of tiio graiitt^r. The 
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names of Ms ancestors together with some of their famous deeds 
are mentioned. As the. authors who composed , the grants cannot ' 
be expected to be impartial in their account of the reigning 
monarch, much of what they say about him cannot be acoepted 
as historically true. And even in the case of his ancestors, the ^ 
vague praise that we often find must be regarded simply as mean- 
ingiessr But when they are represented to have done a specific 
deed, such as the conquest of Harsavardhana by Pulakesh II. of « 
the early Galukya dynasty, it must be accepted as historical ; 
and when we have other sources available, we find the account 
confirmed, as Hwhan Thsang does that of Pulakes'fs exploit. 
Even in the case of the reigning monarch, the specific deeds 
such as wars with neighbouring princes, which are mentioned, 
may be accepted as historical ; though, however, legitimate 
doubts may be entertained as regards the reported results. 

The stone-inscriptions are intended to commemorate the dedi- 
cation of a temple or monastery or any part thereof, and of works 
of public utility such as tanks and wells, and sometimes grants 
of land also. A good many of these benefactions are by private 
individuals; but not seldom the name of the king, in whose reign 
the dedication was made, is given together with the year of his 
reign, as well as the the date in the current era. When it is a 
royal benefaction that is commemorated, we have a longer 
account of the reigning prince, and sometimes of his ancestors. 

The great pioneer in the deciphering and interpretation of 
inscriptions was James Prinsep; but no great progress was made 
after him, in this branch of antiquarian work, till the establish- 
ment of the “ Indian Antiquary ” and the institution of the 
ArcluBological Survey, These gave a strong impetus to it, and 
many scholars entered into the field with zeal. Twenty years ago, 
it would have been impossible to write the following pages. 

(IV.) I must not omit to mention old coins as a valuable 
source of information as to the names of the successive monarchs 
of a dynasty, and sometimes their -dates. A study of these too has 
leTd to very important results.' 
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The Eiaterials for the history of the development of Iiidiaii 
thoLig-ht and of changes in the social condition are the whole' 
literature itself. But this is an independent inquiry with which 
we tare. not here directly concerned; and the , conchisions arrived 
‘•’'at are applicable to the whole Hindu race, and not to any parti- 
cular iirovince. I have consulted general literature only in dis- 
cussing points concerning the Aryan settlement of the Deccan. 

"■ The materials used in the preparation of the other sections, m'lricli 
Ml under each of the four classes noticed above, are as follows: 

, (I.) — Bilhana's Vikramankacarita, Introduction to the Vratakha-nda, 

Introduction to Jalilana’s anthology, Puranic genealogies, and scat- 
tered notices in the Kathasaiitsagara ; Hars Saptas'ati, Vatsya- 
yana’s Eamasutra, Kavirahasya, Digarabara Jaina works— such as 
the HarivamsA, the Uttara Parana, the Yas'astilaka, t!ie Prus'no- 
ttararatnamlChka Sco., YijhanesVara’s Mitaksara, the Abhilasitarriiaci- 
ntSmani, the Basava Parana, the Lekhapaficashka, the ShilKlarna- 
vacandrika, the JhSnesWan, and a few others. 

(ID— -Ptolemy’s Geography, the Periplus, Hwhan Thsang’s Itinerary. 

(III.)— Inscriptions in the cav'e-temples of Western India ; Rudfj*- 
diman’s inscription at Juiiagad ; stone inscriptions in the Southern 
Maratha Country ; copperplate charters of the early Caliikyas, the 
Bistrakntas, and other dynasties, . of which we have now a large 
, number. 

(lY.)— Coins , of the S'atavibanas found ' at Kolhapur and. iir the 
lower Godavari district. 

Since the the political history of the Deccan before the advent 
of Mahomedans was entirely unknown before, and the difficulty 
of ascertaining facts is very great, my object has been to collect 
as many of them as possible. The absence of proportion in the 
space allotted to important and unimportant events clue to tliis 
circumstance, . will, it ..is dioped, be excused. This cities not 
pretend to be a literary production, but merely a Cc’mgeries 
of facts. 


SECTION I. 

Etymology of the word “Deccan” and its denotation. 

The word “ Dakkhan ” represents the vernacular pronuncia- 
tion of the Sanskrit word Daksina, meaning: “southern,” used to 
designate the portion of the Indian Peninsula lying to the south 
of the hTarmada. The name more usually met with in Sanskrit 
works and elsewhere is Daksinapatha or “ the Southern Eegion. ” 
That this name was in ordinary use in ancient times is shown by 
the fact that the author of the Periplus calls that portion of the 
country Dakhinabades.^ In the vernacular or Prakrit speech of 
the time, the Sanskrit Daksinapatha must have become Dakkhina- 
badha or Dakkhinavadha by the usual rules, and the Greek writer 
must have derived his name from this popular pronunciation. 
The shorter form of the name also must have been in use, since 
the beginning of the fifth century of the Christian era, Fah”*Hian,^ 
in the Chinese traveller, was told at Benares that there was a 
country to the south called Ta-Thsin, which word corresponds to 
the Sanskrit Daksina. 

Daksinapatha or Daksina was the name of the whole 
peninsula to the south of the Narmada. Among the countries 
enumerated in the Markandeya,^ Vayu,^ and Matsya’^ 
Puranas, as comprised in Daksinapatha, are those of the Colas, 
Pandyas, and Keralas, which were situated in the extreme 
south of the peninsula, and correspond to the modern provinces of 
Tanjor, Madura, and Malabar. In the Mahabharata, however, 
Sahadeva, the jmungest of the Pandu princes, is represented in 
his career of conquest to have gone to Daksinapatha after having 


1 Indian Antiquary, VIIT. 143. 

2 Travels of Fah- Hi an by S. Beal, 139. 

3 Chap. 57, Verse 45, Bibliotheca Indica Edition. The reading of the 

second line, however, is wrong. It ought to be, Pandyas' ca 
Keralils' caiva ColEh KulyEs tathaiva ca, as it is in the manuscript, I 
have consulted* r 

r 4 Chap. 45, Verse 124, Bibliotheca Indica Edition. 

5 Chap. 112, Verse 46, Poona Lithographed Edition. 
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■conquered the king of the Pandyas.' This would show that the 
.country of the Pandyas was not included in Daksinapatha.. Again 
the livers Godavari and others springing from the Sahyadri, are 
spoken of in the Vayu Purana as rivers of Daksinapatha,® while 
tlfe Narmada and the Tapi are not so styled ; whence it would 
seem that the valleys of those rivers were not included in Daksina- 
patha. The word thus appears not to have been always used in 
the same sense. In modern times it is the name of the country 
between the Narmada on the north and a variable line along the 
course of the Krsna to the south, exclusive of the province.? 
lying to the extreme east. It is thus almost identical with the 
country called Maharastra or the region in which the Marathi 
language is spoken, the narrow strip of land between the Western 
Ghats and the sea being excluded. A still narrower definition is 
that which excludes from this tract the valleys of the Narmada 
and the Tapi ; and to this extent we have seen that there is 
authority for it in the Vayu Purana. Thus the word Deccan 
expresses the country watered by the upper Godavari and that 
lying between that river and the Krsna. The name Maha- 
rastra also seems at one time to have been restricted to this tract. 
For that country is, in the Purans '^ and other works, distin- 
guished on the one hand from Aparanta or Northern Konkan, and 
from the regions on either side of the Narmada and the Tapi 
inhabited by the Pulindas and Sabaras as well as from Viciarbha 
on the other. In a comparatively modern work entitled Ratnako.s'a,‘ 
Maharastra Vaidarbha, Tapi-tata-des'a and the Narmada-tata- 
des'a ( /. c., the countries on either side of those rivers ), and 
the Kohkana are spoken of as distinct from each other. 'Hie 
Deccan or Maharastra in this— the narrowest— sense of the word 
forms the subject of the present Notice. 



1 Sabhaparvan, Chap. 31, Voise 17, Bombay Edition. 

2 Chap. 45, Vorso 104, Bib. Ind. Ed. 

3 See the ohaptor.s of the three l^raijas referred to in the precediiiK 
notes, on page 5. 

4 Prof. Aufreoht’s Catalogue of Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, 352, 



SECTION II. 

Settlement op the 5.ryas in the Deccan. 

It is now a recognised fact that the Aryas who came to India 
were at first confined to eastern Afghanistan and the Panjab. 
Thence they emigrated to the east, and for a time, the easternmost 
province occupied by them was Brahmavarta or their holy land, 
lying between the rivers Sarasvati, the modern Sarasuti, and 
Drsadvati,^ a stream in the vicinity, that is, the country about 
Thanesar. There the system of castes and orders and the sacrifi- 
cial religion seem to have been fully developed. Thence they 
spread to the east and the south, and gradually occupied thre whole 
country between the tiimalaya and the Vindhya. This last mount- 
ain range must for a long time have formed the southern boun- 
dary of their settlements. For, the name Aryavarta or the region 
occupied by the Aryas, as explained by Manu^ and even by Patan- 
jali,""* the author of the Mahabhasya on Panini’s grammar, signified 
exclusively the part of the country situated between those moun- 
tain ranges. The Vindhya, which by its height seemed to obstruct 
the passage of the sun, was impassable to them. The name 
Pariyatra was given to the more northern and western portion of 
the range, from which the rivers Chambal and Betva take their rise, 
probably because it was situated on the boundary of their Yatra 
or range of communication. After a while, however, the sage 
Agastya, in poetical language, bade the mountain not to grow 
liigli, that is, crossed it and established an As'rama or hermitage to 
the south and thus led the way to other settlements. The first or 
oldest Aryan province in the southern country must have been 
the Vidarbhas or the Berars. For in the Ramayana when Sugriva, 
the monkey-king, sends his followers to the different quarters in 
search of Rama’s wife Sita and Ravana, her ravisher, directs them 
to go among other southern countries to Vidarbhas, Rcikas, and 


I Mann, IL 17* 
gS M.any, IL 23* 

» 3 Pataftjali, MabSbhEsya under PSpini, II» 4 10^ 
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' Mahisakas, and also to Dandakaranya (the forest of Daiidaka) and 
. the river Godavari.' This shows that while the country about the 
Godavari, that is, the Deccan or Maharastra inthe narrowest sense 
of the terms, was a forest, Vidarbha was an inhabited country. In 
the Mahabharata also, Agastya is represented to have given a girl 
that he produced by his miraculoirs powers to the king of Vidarbha, 
and after she had grown to be a woman, demanded her of the king 
In marriage.® In the Raraayana, Rama is represented to have lived 
for a long time in Dandakarairya, at a place called Pancavati 
situated on the banks of the Godavari about two yojanas from 
the hermitage of Agastya." That this Dandakaranya was the 
modern Maharastra is shown by the fact stated above, that it was 
watered by the river Godavari, and by several others. According 
to the Hindu ritual it is necessary whejr beginning any religious 
ceremony to pronounce the name of the country in wdiich it is 
performed. The Brahmans in Maharastra do not utter the name 
Maharastra but Dandakaranya with the word des'a or “ country ” 
attached to it. In the introduction to Hemadri’s Vratakhanda, a 
a work written more than six hundred years ago, Devagiri, the 
modern Daulatabad, is spoken of as situated in a district on the 
confines of Dandakaranya. Nasik claims to be the Pancavati 
where Rama lived. But the poet could hardly be expected to have 
brought his hero from the Vindhya to such a remote westerly 
place as Nasik. The river Godavari must, from the description 
occurring in the Ramayana as well as in Bhavabhuti’s Uttara- 
Ramaoarita, have been wide at Rama’s Pancavati. It could 
hardly have been so at Nasik, which is very near its source. On the 
other haxrd, “the region about the northern part of the Sahyadri 
through which flowed the river Godavari and in which Govardhana 
was situated” is in the Puranas represented as “the most charming 
on earth; and there, to please Rama, the sage Bharadvaja caused 
heavenly trees and herbs to spi-ing up for his wife’s enjoyment, and 



1 IV. Chap. 41, Bombay Edition* 

2 MabSbIiamta, Bfombay .Edition, Ilf* Chap* 96, and 97* 

Z IIL 13, 13, Bom* M* 
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thus a lovely garden came' into existence. In the Markaiideya, 
Govardhana is spoken of as a town; but ’the Vayu and the Matsya. 
seem to mean it to be a mountain. This Govardhana must from* 
the given position, be the same as the village of the name nearip 
Ifasik; and thus the three Puranas mnst be understood as support- 
ing the identification of Pahcavati with Nasik. 

But though Maliarastra was the last country occupied by the 
Indian 5.ryas, their subjugation of it was no less thorough than that 
of all the northern countries. Here, as there, they drove some of 
the aborigines to the fastnesses of mountains and jungles, and in- 
corporated the rest into their own society. The present Marathi 
language is as much an offshoot of the Sanskrit as the* other 
languages of Northern India. The ancient representatives of these 
dialects — the Maharastri, the S'auraseni, and the Magadhi, as well 
as an earlier form of speech, the Pali — show extensive corruptions 
of Sanskrit sounds, reducible however to a few general laws. These 
cannot be accounted for by the natural operation of the causes 
which bring about the decay of a language spokon tliroghout its 
history by the same race. For, this operation is slow and must be 
in continuance for a very long time in order to produce the wide-’ 
going phonetic changes which we observe in those Prakrit dialects, 
as they are called. This long-continued process must at the same 
time give rise to a great many changes in other respects. Such, 
however, we do not find in those dialects, and they do not in those 
'll respects show a very wide departure from the Sanskrit. The 
extensive corruptions of Sanskrit sounds, therefore, must be 
accounted for by the supposition that the language had to be 
spoken by races whose original tongue it was not. Those alien 
races could not properly pronounce the Sanskrit words used by 
the conquering Aryas ; and thus the Prakrit forms of Sanskrit 
words represent their pronunciation of them. A few sounds un- 
known to Sanskrit as well as some words not traceable to that 
laiiguar;e are also ftauid in the Prakrits, and these point to the 

1 Markandoya, Chap. 57, Verses 3A35; Vayu, Chap. 45, Verses 112-114; and 
Mdtsya, Chap. 112, Versos 37-39. The passage, however, is cormptj^The thret 
Pnrilpa.s evidently derive their reading from the same original, but the text has 
been greatly corrupted. The most ancient version of it seems to be that 
in the ysyu. 

% [ B. G, Bhaodarkar’s Works Vol, HI. } 
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sains conclusion.' It thus appears that tlie Indian Arjas' in tlieir 
PTOgre.ss through the country, came in contact with alien races, 
which were incorporated with their society and learnt their 
language, at the same time that they preserved some of their 
original words and phonetic peculiarities.^ This was the state of 
things in the Worth down to 'the Maratha country. But farther 
South.. and on the eastern. coast, though they penetrated there ani 
communicated their own civilization to the aboriginal races, inha- 
biting those parts, they were not able to incorporate them thorough- 
ly into their own society and to root out their languages and their 
civilization. On the contrary, the Aryas had to learn the languages 
peculiar of those races and to adopt a portion at least of their civi- 
lization. Thus the Kanarese, the Telugu, the Tamil, and the other 
languages now spoken in Southern India, are not derived from, the 
Sanskrit but belong altogether to a difierent stock, and hence it 
is also that Southern .Art is so different from the Northern. The 
reason why the result of the Aryan irruption, was so different in 
Southern India from what it was in the North, appears to be that 
when the Aryas penetrated to the South, there existed already 
well-organized communities and kingdoms. In the passage in the 
Raimlyana, referred to above, the monkey-soldiers are directed to 
go to the countries of the Andhras ( Telugu people ), the Pandyas, 
the Colas, and the Keralas, in the South ; and are told that they 
will there see the gate of the city of the Panclyas adorned with 

gold and jewels. And these races, their country, and their kings* 

• 

are alluded to in other Sanskrit works, as will be noticed hereafter. 
In the Nm*th, however, at the time of the Aryan invasion, the con- 
dition of the country must have been similar to that of I)anda« 
karanya, which is represented in the Ramayana as a forest infest- 
ed by Raksasas or wild tribes, who disturbed the religious rites 
of the Brahman sages. . And throughout the older portion of 
Sanskrit literature, which is to be referred to the times when the 
Aryas were gradually progressing from the Panjab, the wild 
tribes they met with, are spoken of under the name fff Dasyus, 
Raksasas, and others. 

1 Thesepoints I have developed in my Wilson Philological Lectures on 
Sanskrit and the Prakrit languages : pp. 46 f. ( Edition of 1914 ). 


SECTION III 


: Approximate Date of the ary ax Settlement in the 

DICOAN and NOTICES of SOUTHERN INDIA IN ANCIENT ^ 

INDIAN Literature and Inscriptions. 

We will now endeavour to determine approximately tlie 
period wdien tlie Aryas settled in Dandakaranya, and trace the 
relations between the civilked Aryan community of the North 
and the Southern coimfcry at different periods of Sanskrit litera- 
ture and at well-known dates in Indian history. In the Aitareya 
Bralimana, which is anterior to the whole of the so-called Cla- 
ssical Sanskrit literature, the saye Visyamitra is represented to 
have condemned by a curse the proyeny of fifty of his sOi.s to 
“ live on the borders of the Aryan settlements, and these, it is 
said “ were the Andhras, Punctras, Sabaras, Pulindas, and 
Mutibas, and the descendants of Visvamitra formed a large 
portion of the Dasyiis.^ ” Of these the first four are spoken of 
as people living in the South, the Pundras in the Ramayaiia, 
and the other three in the Puranas.^ From the later literature, 
the Pulindas and S'abaras appear to have been wild tribes living 
about the Vindhy as. Ptolemy places the former along the 
Narmada. The Andhras, who in these days are identified with 
Telugu people, lived about the mouth of the Godavari or perhaps 
farther to the noi*th. If these were the positioiiB of the tiribes in tiie 
time of the Aitareya Brahmana, the Indian Aryas must at that 
time have been acquainted with the whole country to the north 
of the Vindhya and a portion to the south-east of that range. 

Panini in his Sutras or grammatical rules, shows an extensive 
knowledge of the geography of India. Of the places and rivers 
mentioned by him a good many exist in the Pan jab and Aigha- 
nistan; but the names of countries situated in the eastern 

1 Aitareya Brahmatja, VII. 18. Pulindas are omitted in the correspond- 
ing passage in the Sahkhayana Sutra. * 

2*Se6 the Puranic passages above referred to. 

3 In his Kadambari, Baria places the Sabaras in the forest on the Vindhya 
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portion of FTorthern India also occur in the Sutras. The countries 
farthest to the South mentioned by him are Kaccha ( IV. 2. 133 )s 
‘ Avanti ( IV 1. 176 ), Kosala ,( IV 1. 171 ), Kariisa ( IV 1. 178 V 
5 »and Kalihg-a (IV 1. 178).*^ The first is the same as the modern 
country of that name, Avanti is the district about UJjayini, and 
Kalihga corresponds to the modern northern Circars. Kosala 
^ Karusa, and Avanti are mentioned in the Piiranas as countries 
situated on the back of the Vindhya.*'^ In theRatnavali, a dramatic 
play, Kosala is also placed near that mountsin range. Supposing 
that the nomoccurrence of the name of any country farther South 
in Panini’s work, is due to his not haying known it, a circumstance 
which, looking to the many names of places in the North that he 
gives, appears very probable, the cpnclusion follows that iu his time 
the Aryas were confined to the north of the Vindhya but did proceed 

1 This name does not occur in the Sutra, but is the second in the list or 
Oana beginning with Bharga. As regards the words occurring in these 
Ganas, I have on a previous occasion expressed my opinion that though 
it is not safe to attribute a whole Gana to Panini ( and in several cases 
we have clear indications that some of the words were inserted in later 
times) still the first three words might without mistake be taken to be 
his. This was objected to by Professor Weber. But as my reasons 
were, as I thought, obvious, I did not think it necessary to defend my 
view. I may, however, here state that since Panini refers to these Ga^as 
in his Sutras by using the first word in the list with i£di, equivalent 
to “ and others added to it, and since he uses thf^ plural of the noun so 
formed, and the plural of a noun cannot be used unless three individuals . 
at least of the class are meant, it is proper that we should understand 
him to be thinking of the first and two words at least more. This 
observation is meant to be applicable generally. In the present case, 
ko-wever, the expression Bhargadi forms a part of the compound, and 
the plural is not actually used, thought it is clearly implied. 

2 In the so-called Paniniya Siksa, the expression SaurEstrika rulrl or a 
woman of Surastra ” occurs. But this should by no means be regarded as 
showing that Panini was acquainted with Surastra. The Paniniya Siksa 
cannot be the work of Panini; for the author of that treatise begins by stat- 
ing that he is going to explain Siksa according to the views of Pilnini, and 
ends with a few verses in praise of the great grammarian. Besides, the 
author notices the Prakrit dialects to 'which there is no allusion whatever 
inPanin4’s great work, and writes in verse. Grammatical treatises in verse 
are later than those in the form of Sutras. The PEnimya SiksE ther«^ore 
must have been composed long after Panini. 

3 See the Puranic passages cited above. 
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or coinmTiniGate with' the nortiieni- most portioB of the eastern 
coast, not ' by crossing’ that range, but avoiding it by taking an 
, easterly course. . 

Katyayana, however, the object of whose aphorisms called 
V artikas is to explain and supplement Pairini, shows an acquaintance 
with southern nations. Panini gives rules for the formation of 
derivatives for the names of tribes of warriors which are at the same 
time the names of the countries inhabited by them, in the sense of 
“ one sprung from an individual belonging to that tribe, ’’ and 
also, it must be understood, in the sense of “ king of the country. ” 
Thus a man sprung from an individual of the tribe of the Pahcalas, 
or the king of the country Pahcalas, is to be called PahcEla ; a 
descendant of a Salva, or the king of the country of the Salvas, is 
to be called Salveya, &c. Katyayana notices here an omission ; 
the name Pandya is not explained by Panini. Katyayana therefore 
adds, ‘'one sprung from an individual of the tribe of Pandus or the 
kingoftheii' country, should be called a Pandya. Similarly, Panini 
tells us that in either of these senses, no termination should be 
appended to the word Kambojas, which was the name of a non- 
Aryan people in the north-west, nor should any of its vowels be 
changed; but that the word Kamboja itself means “ one sprung 
from an individual of the Kamboja tribe, or the king of the country 
of the Kambojas. Katyayana says that in this rule, the expression 
“and others” should be added to the word Kambojas; for the rule 
applies also to the names “ Colas and others, ” that is, persons sprung 
from an individual of the Cola and other tribes, and the kings 
of the Cola and other countries should be called by the names “Cola 
and others.” Similarly, Panini tells us that the countries Kiimudvat, 
Nadvat, and Yetasvat ars so called because they contain Kumudas 
or water-lilies, Kadas or reeds, and Vetas or canes, respectively.'^ 
Katyayana adds, “Mahismat is so called because it contains 
Mahisas or buffaloes. ” 

Now Mahismat appears to be the same southern country which 
in the Puranas is associated with Maharaslra and is called 
Mahisakas. Mahismati on the banks of the Narmada was probably 

^ Panclor dyan, which is a Vartika on PS:9ini, IV, 1. 168. 

2 Panini. IV. 1. 175. 

3 panini, IV. 2. 87, 
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its . capital Here we may, I think, argue, as Professor Goldstiicker 
has done in many similar cases, that had Panini known the Pandyas, 
Colas, and Maliismat, he would not have omitted the names from 
his rules, considering ho%v careful a grammarian he was. Very 
•■likely, then, he did not know them, and this supposition is streng- 
thened by the fact alluded to above, that the name of no ■ other - 
'Southern country occurs in his Sutras. Thus then, the -Aryas of 
the Hortli were not familiar with the southern countries and tribes 
in the time of Panini, but were so in the time of Katyayana. The 
latter author also mentions a town of the name of Hasikya, ^ 
which is very likely the same as our modern Hasik. 

Patahjali shows an intimate acquaintance with the South. As 
a grammarian he thinks it his duty to notice the lingual usages in 
the South, and tells us that in Daksinapatha the word ‘ sarasP is 
used to denote large lakes.^ He mentions Mahismatl,'^’ Vaidarbha,*^ 
Kahcipura*^ the modern Conjeveram, and Kerala® pr Malabar. 
Patahjali’s date, B. C. 150, may now^ be relied upon. That author 
' notices variant readings of Katyayana's Vartikas as found in the 
texts used by the schools oftheBharadvajiyas, Saunagas, and others. 
Some of these might be considered as emendations of the Vartikas, 
though Patahjali’s introduction of them by the verb pathanti, 
“they read,” is an indication that he regarded them as different 
readings. A sufficiently long time therefore must have elapsed 
between Katyayana and Patahjali to give rise to these variants 
or emendations. I am therefore inclined to accept the popular 
tradition which I’efers Katyayana to the time of the Nandas who 
preceded the Mauryas, and to assign to him the first half of the 
fourth century before Christ. In this manner the interval between 
Katyayana and Patahjali was about two hundred years. Now Pro- 
fessor Goidstucker has shown from an examination of the Vartikas 
that certain grammatical forms are not noticed by Panini but are 
taug;ht by Katyayana, and concludes that they did not exist in 
the language in Panini’s time. I have followed up the argument 

1 In a Vartika on Panini VI. I. 63, 

2 Mahabhasya on Panini, I, 1, 19. 

3 Under Pinini, III. 1. 26. 

4 IV. 1. Fourth Ahnika. 

5 IV 2. Second Ahnika. 

6 IV. 1. Fourth Ahnika. 
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in. mY lectures “On the Sanskrit and Prakrit languages/* ^ a.iid given • 
from the Vartikas several ordinary instances of such forms. . From 
these one of two conclusions only is possiWe, viz., either that Paniiii 
was a very careless and ignorant grammarian, or that tile forms ■ 
did' not, exist in the language in his time.' . The ,£rst ' is of coursfa' 
inadmissible; wherefore the second must be accepted. ' ITiave also 
sho wn from a passage in the introduction to Patahjali’s Maliabliasya 
that verbal forms such as those of the Perfect which are taught- 
by Panini as , found in the Bhasa. or current language, not fche 
Cliandasa or obsolete language, had gone out of use in the time 
of Katyayana and Patahjali, and participles had . come to be ,, usd 
instead.^ Professor Goldstiicker has also given a list of words 
used by Panini in his Sutras in a sense which became obsolete in 
the time of Katyayana, and shown wdia.t portion of Sanskrit literature 
did not probably exist in Panini’s time but was known to Katyayana, 
and in one case comes to the not uniustifiable conclusion that the 
time that elapsed between Panini and Katyayana was so great 
that certain literary works which either did not exist in Panini*s 
time or were not old to him came to be considered by Katyayana 
to be as old as those which were old to Panini. Ko less an interval 
of time than about three centuries can account for all these 
circumstances. Panini, therefote, must have flourished in the 
beginning of the seventh century before the Christian era, if not 
earlier still; and against this conclusion, I believe no argument has 
been or can be brought, excei^t a vague prejudice. — And now to our 
point. — The Indian Aryas had thus no knowledge of Southern India 
previous to the seventh century before Christ; they had gone as 
far as the Northern Circars by the eastern route, but no farther; 
and the countries directly to the south of the Vindhya they were 
not familiar with. Aboot that time, however, they must have 
begun to penetrate still further, since they had already settled in 
or had communication with the countries on the northern skirts 
of the Vindhya and Kalihga, and first settled in Vidarbha or Berar, 
approaching it still, it would appear, by the eastern route; but in 
the course of some time more, they crossed the Vindhya and settled 
in Dandakaranya along the banks of the Godavari, that is,' in 

1 Wilson Philological Lectures on Sanskrit <Sz:o : pp. 28 f. 

2 Ibid, pp. 21 i’L ' 
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Mahara^’a or the Deccan. Before B. C. S50 they had become familiar 
with the whole country down to Tanjor and Madura. 

' A. chronological conclusion based on the occurrence of certain 
\yords or names in the great epics is not likely to be so safe. 
Though a Mahabharata existed before Panini and Asvalayana, it 
is highly questionable whether our present text is the same as that 
which existed in their times. On the contrary, the probability is 
that the work has been added to from time to time; and the text 
itself has undergone such corruption that no one can be positively 
certain that a particular word was not foisted into it in compara- 
tively modern times. The text of the Eamayana also has become 
corrupt, though additions do not seem to have been made to it. 
Still the Bengali recension of the poem like the Bengali recensions 
of more recent works does contain additions. The text prevalent in 
this, part of the country and in the South ismore reliable; and though 
innumerable differences of reading exist in the different manuscripts 
even on this side, still there is hardly any material difference. 
But the date of the Ramayana is uncertain ; the present Hindu 
belief based on the Puranas is that Rama’s incarnation is older 
then Krsna’s, and consequently the Ramayana older than the 
Mahabharata; but it is not a little curious that while there is an 
allusion to Vasudeva and Arjuna and to Yudhisthira in Panini, 
and Patahjali frequently brings in Mahabharata characters in his 
illustrations and examples, there is not one allusion to Rama or 
his brothers or their father Dasaratha in the works of those 
grammarians. Even a much later author, Amarasiihha the 
lexicographer, in his list of the synonynrs of Visnu, gives a good 
many names derived from the Krsna incarnation; but the name of 
Rama, the son of Dasaratha, does not occur, though Rama or 
Balabhadra, the brother of Krsna, is mentioned. Still, whatever 
chronological value may be attached to the circumstance, the 
occurrence of the names of places in theDeccan contained in those 
epics I have already to some extent noticed. Sahadeva is repre- 
sented to have subdued the Pandyas, Dravidas, Udras, Keralas, and 
Andhras ^ and also to have visited Kiskindha which was probably 
situated somewhere near Hampi, the site d£ the Pampa lake or river, 
where Rama met Sugriva the monkey chief, though the country 


1 ^abhaparvan, Chap. 31 ( Bombay Edition ). 
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Kiskiildha is placed hy ttie Puranas among those near the Vindh- 
yas. He went also to Surparaka, the modern Supara near Bassein, to 
Dandaka, the same as Dandakaranya hut not mentioned as a forest*, 
to Karahataka, the modern Karhad on the confluence of the Krsna 
and the Koina, and to others. The countries mentioned in th# 
passage in the Ramayana, alluded to ahov^e, as lying to the South 
are TJtkala, (probably the modern Ganjam),Kalihga, Dasarna, Avant! 
Vidarbha, and others. The district near Bhilsa must have been 
called Dasarna in ancient times; for its capital was Vidisi., which 
was situated, as stated by Kalidasa in the Meghaduta, on the 
Vetravaii or Betva, and is thus to be identified with the modern 
Bhilsa. All these are thus in the vicinity of the Vindhya, or nearly 
in the same line with it farther east. But between these and the 
southernmost countries of the Colas, Pandyas, and Keralas, the 
Ramayana mentions no other place or country but Dandakaranya. 
This condition of the country, as observed before, isto be considered 
as previous to the Aryan settlements in the Deccan, while that 
represented by the Mahabharata in the place indicated, seems sub- 
sequent ; and herein we may see a reason for believing that the 
Ramayana is the older of the two epics. The name Maharastra 
does not occur in either of them. 

In the middle of the third century before Christ, A^oka, the great 
king of the Maurya dynasty, reigning at Pataliputra in Magadha, 
speaks in the fifth Edict of his rock-inscriptions, which are found 
, at Girnar in Kathiavad on the west, at Dhauli in Katak, and Jaugad 
"“in Ganjam on the eastern coast, at Khalsi in the Himalaya, at 
Shahbaz-garhi in Afghanistan, and at Mansehra on the northern 
frontier of the Panjab, of his having sent ministers of religion 
to the Rastikas and the Petenikas and to the Aparantas.^ The 

Sanskrit of the original Prakrit. It might be trans- 
lated as “ and also those other called AparSntas, ” i, e. also that other 
country called Aparanta. If we take ifc in this way, Aparanta is clearly 
Korthern Konkana ; for that is the name of that part of the country found in 
Sanskrit and Pali Literature from the remotest times. In the Mahavadaia 
and Llpavamsa quoted below, Maharastra is associated with Aparantaka. 
it is possible to translate it as and also other western countries ” as M. 
Senart does. But the word “other” certainly refers to Rastika-PeAenikanam 
and not to the preceding Yonam Kambojam &o., as he takes it, so as to t 

these last also western countries. ( Inscriptions of Asoka, Vol. II., p, 84), 

8 [ E, G. Bhandarkar’s Works VoL ni«l 
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'' last which; we Northern Konkana, the capital of 

which was Surparaka. Petenikas is not unlikely the same as Pai- 
thanakas, a, the people or country about Paithana on the Goda- 
vari. The vernacular pronunciation of the name of the city, 
^which in Sanskrit is Pratisthana, was in those days, as it now is, 
Pethana or Paithana, for both the author of the Periplus and 
Ptolemy call it Paithana or Baithana. The Rastikas, or, accordr 
ing to the Mansehra version, Ratrakas, corresponding to the 
Sanskrit Rastrikas, were very likely the people of Maharastra, 
for a tribe of the name of Rattas has from the remotest times 
held politiGal supremacy in the Deccan. One branch of it 
assumed the name of Rastrakutas and governed the country 
before the Calukyas acquired power. It re-established itself 
after about three centuries, but had to yield to the Calukyas 
again after some time. In later times, chieftains of the name of 
Rattas governed Sugandliavarti or Saundatti in the Belgaum 
district In the thirteenth Edict, in which the countries 
where Asoka’s moral Edicts were respected are enumerated, 
the Petenikas are associated with Bhojas instead of Rastikas. 
Bhojas, we know, ruled over the country of Vidarbha or Berar^ 
and also in other parts of the Deccan. In the inscriptions in the 
caves at Kuda,^ the name “ Mahabhoja” or Great Bhoja occurs 
several times, and once in an inscription at Bedsa. Just as the 
Bhojas called themselves Mahabhojas, the Rastrikas, Rattis, Ra- 
tthis, or Ratthas called themselves Maharatthis or MaharatthaSj 
as will be shown below, and thus the country in which they 
lived,, came to be called Maharattha, the Sanskrit of which is 
Maharastra. In the second and the thirteenth Edicts, the countries 
of the Colas, Pandyas, Ketalaputras ( Cera or Kerala ), and the 
Andhras and Puliiidas are mentioned. Thus about a hundred 
years before Patahjali, the whole of the Southern peninsula up 
to Cape Comorin was in direct communication with the North, 
and the Deccan or Maharastra had regular kingdoms governed 
by Rattas and Bhojas. 

1 . In the pasakumaracarita, the family of Bhojas has been represented 
as havijfg held sway over the Vidarbha country for a long time. 

% Euda inscriptions, Nos. 1, 9, 17, 19, 23, and Bedsa No. 2 ; Archseolbgical 
' ^A^rvey of \Yost.ern India, No. 10. 
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In the Mahavamso, a Ceylonese chronicle which was written 
in the third qnarter of the fifth century of the Christian era, and 
in the Dipavamso, which is much older, the Buddhist saint Mo- 
ggaliputto, who conducted the proceedings of the third convocation® 
said to have been held in the time of Asoka, is represented to have 
'sent : missionaries to' Maharattha, Aparantaka, and VanavasL^, 
Whether the name Maharattha or Maharastrahad come into use in 
the time of Asoka, does not appear clear from this ; but that it was 
used in the early centuries of the Christian era, admits of little 
doubt. In some inscriptions in the cave-temples at Bhaja, Bedsa, 
and Karli which are to be referred to the second century* the 
male donors are called Maharathi and the female Maharathini, 
which names, as observed before, correspond to Mahabhoja and 
Mahabhoji, and signify the great Eathi (man and woman).^ Simi- 
larly, in the large cave at Nanaghat a Maharathi hero is men- 
tioned. Of the old Prakrits the principal one was called Maha- 
rastri, because we are told it was the language of Maharastra. 
We have a poem in this dialect entitled Setubandha attributed to 
Kalidasa and mentioned by Dandin, and a collection of amorous 
verses attributed to Salivahana. It is the language of Prakrit 
verses put into the mouths of women in Sanskrit dramatic plays. 
Its grammar we have in Vararuci’s Prakrta-Prakasa ; but the date 
of this author is uncertain, though there is reason to believe that 
he was one of the nine gems of the court of Vikramaditya and 


^ was thus a contemporary of Varahamihira and Kalidasa. Though 
the date of Kalidasa has not yet been satisfactorily determined, 



1 Mabavarhso, Tumour’s Ed., pp. 71 and 72, and Dipavamso, Oldenberg’s 


Ed., p. 54. The latter, however, omits VanavSsL 

2 Arohseological Survey of Western India, No. 10; Bhaja, No. 2 ; Bedsa 
No. 2; Karli Nos. 2 and 14. Pandit Bhagvanlal appears to me clearly 
wrong here in taking Maharathi to be equal to the Sk. MahSratlii and 
translating it as “ a great warrior,” for in Bedsa No. 2, a woman is called 
Maharathini where the word certainly cannot mean a great warrior, and 
to interpret it as “ the wife or daughter of a great warrior ” is simply 
begging the question. Maharathi appears clearly to be the name of a tribe 
^nd is the same as our modern MarSthS. It will appear from this 
inscription that there were intermarriages between the Mahabhojas and 
the Maharathis, for the lady mentioned in this inscription was the 
daughter of a Mahabhoja, and a Mah^Irathini or the wife of a Maharathi. 
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still he is mentioned as a poet of great nieint in the first half 
of the seventh century by Bana in his Harsacarita, in the Norths^ 
and in an inscription at Aihole^ dated 556 Saka, in the South. .A 
"hundred years is not too long a period to allow for the spread of 
Ms fame throughout the country; perhaps it is too short 
Kalidasa may, therefore, be referred to that period of Sanskrit 
literature in which the nine gems flourished, and which has been 
placed by Dr. Kern in the first half of the sixth century.^ The 
Maharastri dialect, therefore, in which Kalidasa wrote the Setu- 
bandha and the Prakrit verses in his plays, must have undergone 
a course of cultivation for about two or three centuries earlier, 
and also called by that name, since it has been known by no 
other in the whole literature. Varahamihira also, who lived in 
the beginning of the sixth century, speaks of Maharastra as a 
Southern country ; and in the Aihole inscription alluded to above, 
Maharastra is mentioned as comprising three countries and 
jiinty-nine thousand villages. Hwan Thsang, the Chinese 
traveller, calls the country ruled over by the Oalukyas in the 
second quarter of the seventh century, Moholocha, which has been 
properly identified with Maharastra. The occurrence of the name 
of Maharastra in the Furaras has already been noticed.^ 

1 Dr. Hall’s YSsavadattS, Preface, p. 14. 

^ Ind. Ant., VoL VIII., p. 243. 

3 Edition of VarEliamihira, Preface, p. 20. 

4 Ante, page 6, 
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Political History of the Deccar or Mahirastea 

: ANALYSIS' OF THE HISTORICAL INSCRIPTIONS IN THE 

to the political history of Maharastra in the centuries 
immediately preceding the Christian era is now available. The 
Puranas contain lists of kings and dynasties whose chronology 
has been to some extent determined by their known connection 
with the successors of Alexander the Great; but clear traces of 
their occupation of the South have not yet been found. Candra- 
gupta, who founded the Maiirya dynasty in about B. C. 320, ruled 
over Northern India as far as Kathiavad, and his grandson A^oka, 
who reigned from B. C. 263 to B. C. 229, retained possession of the 
province."^ The rock-inscriptions of the latter, which were evi- 
dently planted in the countries which owned his sway, show that 
his empire extended to Kalihg a or the Northern Oircars in the 
east and Kathiavad in the west. But stray Edicts have been dis- 
covered farther south ; a fragment of the eighth being found at 
Supara and three minor ones on the northern frontier of Mysore. 
In the second rock-edict he speaks of his own dominions as “ the 
conquered countries ”, and mentions Cola, Pandya, Ketalaputta, 
and Satiyaputta down to Tambapanni or Ceylon as outlying 
provinces. These, therefore, did not own his sway. But in the 
fifth Edict he mentions the Rastikas, Petenikas and Aparanias 
and a few more provinces as those, for the benefit of which he 
appointed religious ministers. If these were as much a part of 
his dominions as the many others^, which are not named, there is 
no reason why they should be named. Again, he includes most of 
these in the thirteenth Edict, among countries which received his 
moral teaching, along with Cola, Pandya and others, and the 
territories ruled over by Antiochus and four other Greek princes. 
It would thus appear that though the countries of tlfe Rastikas, 
Bhojas, Petenikas, and Aparantas were not Outlying provinces like 

1 Seethe Inscription of RudradEman ; Ind* Ant., Vol. VII, p. 260, line 8. 
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those of the Colas, the Panclyas, and Ketalapiittas, they enjoyed a 
sort of semi-independence, and only owned allegiance to him as 
suzerain. The appearance of fragments of, his Inscriptions at 
Supara and on the confines of Mysore is to be accounted for by 
this fact, or by the supposition that his dominions extended up to 
Supara on the Western coast, and along a strip in the centre of- 
the peninsula to Mysore, leaving the western countries of the 
Eastikas, the Bhojas, and Petenikas, and the southern coast, in a 
state of semi-independence. And there is some positive evidence 
to that effect. Vidarbha, the country of the Bhojas, must have 
existed as a separate kingdom about that time, lor in the 
dramatic play of Malavikagnimitra, the political events narrated 
in which, may be accepted as historical, Agnimitra— the son of 
Pusyamitra, the first king of the Suhga dynasty, who reigned in 
the second and third quarters of the second century before Christ, 
is represented to have reigned at Vidisa, which I have before 
identified with Bhilsa, probably as bis father’s viceroy. He had 
made proposals of marrriage with Malavika to her brother 
Madhavasena, the cousin of Yajnasena, king of Vidarbha. Between 
these cousins there was a quarrel as regards the succession to the 
throne. When Madhavasena was secretly bn his way to Vidisa, 
the general of Yajnasena, posted on the frontier of the kingdom, 
captured him. His counsellor, Sumati, and MMavika escaped, but 
Madhavasena was kept in custody. Thereupon Agnimitra demanded 
of Yajnasena the surrender of Madhavasena. Yajnasena promised 
to give him up on condition that his wife’s brother, who was the 
counsellor of the last Maurya king and had been imprisoned by 
Agnimitra, or his father Pusyamitra, should be released. This 
enraged Agnimitra, who thereupon sent an army against Yajnasena 
and vanquished him. Madhavasena was released, and the country 
of Vidarbha was divided between the two cousins, each ruling 
ovex’ each side of the river Varada. 

Paithan also must have been the capital of a kingdom about 
the time. In the Incriptions in the caves at Pitalkhora near 
Chalisgaom which from the forms of the characters in which they 
are engraved, must he referred to the second century before Christ, 
the religious benefactions of merchants from Pratislhana are 
recorded, as well as those of the phyMeian to the king and of his 
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son and daughter.^ The king : referred, to: must be the ruler of ^ 
Pratisthana or , Paithan. / No more particular ■ informatioii is 
aTOilable..,: On the, history of the early .centuries of the, Christian 
era. and the, first ceiitiiry preyious, .howeYe,r,.the.IiiBcriptions in the 
cave-te.mples. on the, top of: Sahyadri ,throw a good . deal of light »I 
will here .bring together .'the information 'dediic.ible .from ., them:, 

^ noticing ,the.. .Inscriptions in the- chronological . order, clearly 
determined by the forms of the characters.. 

An Inscriptioir in a small cave at Nasik nientions that -th^ 

. .cave was scooped, out by the lieutenant- ,at-Nasik of king Krsna ;; 
,of the Satavahana race. .. In' a cave at Nanagiiat there is another, 
which: is much. mutilated, and the purport of which consequently 
is not quite clear. In that same cave, -figures of persons are carved 
on the front wall, and the follow-ing names' are /iiiscr,ibe,d over 
.them : l,,Raya Siinuka Satavahan'O,' e.,King Simuka Satavahana; . 
2, Devi Nayanikaya . rafino 'ca Siri .Saiakaiiino, ' i e., of Queen 
Nayanika and King Sri Satakarni.;- 3, Kumaro Bliaya, Prince 
Bhaya; 4, -Maharathiga-nakayiro,' ■ L e., '-the. heroic ; Maratha leader 
, or .the hero, of the. Maratha tribe; -5,.. Kumaro-Haku Siri, i, e., Prince 
.Haku Sri; 6, - Kumaro Satavahano, e., Prince Sutavahana. Of 
these the second who has been mentioned along with his queen, 
must have been the reigning prince ; the first was an earlier king 
of the same dynasty, the fourth was a local Maratha warrior, and 
the rest were young princes of the Satavahana dynasty. 

In another Nasik cave there are four Inscriptions. In the first 
we are told that the cave was caused to be constructed on mount 
Trirasmi in Govardhana or the Nasik District by the benevolent 
Usavadata, the son-in-law of king Ksaharata Nahapana and son 
of Dinika. Usavadata gave away three hundred thousand cows; 
constructed flights of steps on the river Barnasaya; assigned sixteen 
villages to gods and Bralimanas; fed a hundred thousand Brahmanas 
every year; got eight Brahmanas at Prabhasa or Somanath-Pattana 
married at his own expense; constructed quadrangles, houses and 
halting places at Bharukaccha or Bharoch, Dasapura in Malva, 
Govardhana, and Sorparaga, the modern Supara near Bassein; 

1 Arch. Sunr. West. Ind., Wo. 10. Inonptions, pp. 39, 41. # 

2 JBBRAS,, Vol. VII, Wo. 6, Wasik Inscriptions j and Transactions, Oriental 

Congress, 1B?4, p. 338, ' ’ , 
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made gardens and sank wells and tanks ; placed ferry-boats over 
the Iba, Parada, Damana, Tapi, Karabena and Dahaiiuka, wliich 
were rivers along the coast between Thana and Snrat ; constructed 
rest-houses and endowed places for the distribution of water to 
feavellers on both sides of these rivers ; and founded certain 
benefactions in the village of Nanaiiigola, for the Caranas and 
Parisads ( Vedic schools of Brahmanas ) in Pinditakavada, Govar- 
dhana, Suvarnamukha, Sorparaga, and Ramatirtha. One year in 
the rainy season he marched at the command of his lord to the 
relief of the chief of a tribe of Ksatriyas called UttamabhadraSj 
who had been attacked and besieged by the Malayas. At the 
sound of his martial music, the Malayas fled away, and they were 
made the subjects of the Uttamabhadras. Thence be went to 
Poskarani and there performed ablutions and gave three thousand 
cows and a village. ^ 

In the second Inscription, Usavadatais spoken of as having in 
the year 42 dedicated the cave monastery for the use of the Bud- 
dhist mendicant priests coming to it from the four quarters. He 
deposited with a guild of weavers residing in Govardhana a sum of 
two thousand Karsapanas at an annual interest of one hundred 
Karsapanas. Out of this interest he directed that a garment should 
annually be given to each of the twenty priests residing during 
the rains in his cave monastery. With another guild he deposited 
one thousand Karsapanas, the interest on which was seventy-five 
Karsapanas. Out of this, other things (Kusana) were to be provided 
for the priests. The carrying out of these directions was secured 
by their being declared in the corporation of the town of Govar- 
dhana and inscribed on the door of the monastery. In the years 41 
and 40, he gave awaya large sum of money^ for gods and Brahmanas. 
The third Inscription, which is a short one, mentions that the 
apartment on which it is engraved was the religious benefaction of 
Usavadata’s wife, Dakhamitra.’^ The fourth is greatly mutilated, 
but suflficient remains to show that that also records similar gifts of 
Usavadata’s^. In the cave-temple of Karli there is an Inscription 

1 JBBRAS., VoL VII., Nasik Inscriptions, No. 17 ; and Transactions, 
Oriental Congress, 1874, p. SS6. 

2 JBBR AS., 0:^03. 18 and 16, which together form one inscription. 

3 Ibid, First part of No. 16, 

4 Jbtd, No. 14. 
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•in which ^TJsavadata is represented to: have granted the viliage of ^ 
Eaidika support of ' the , mendicant priests in :.the cave 

monastery, of Valuraka, as the •hill or the country about it seems to, 
have- been,. called at thetime.^ There' -also is given an account . of 
his charities similar to -that in the first of- his K"asik Inscriptions. . 
-Ill aii:Iiiscriptioii at .Juiinar, Ayama, .the niiiiiste.r of the lord , 
•Nahapanaj the great Ksatrapa, is mentioned as having caused a 
tank -to be, dag and a hall to be, constructed.-*'^ The minister appears 
to have been a Brahmana, since he is spoken of as belonging to 
>the Vatsa .Cxotra. 

Next in order come the inscriptions in which certain kings 
of the names of Gotamiputra Sai'akarni and Puiumayi are 
mentioned. In the longest of the four, occurring in the cave- 
temple at one extremity of the hill at Nasik, we are told that in 
the nineteenth year of the reign of king Puiumayi, the son of 
Vasisthi, the cave was caused to be constructed and dedicated 
for the use of Buddhist mendicants of the Bhadrayaniya sect by 
Gotami, the mother of king Satakarni Gotamiputra. She is there 
called “the mother of the great king and the grand-mother of the 
great king.” Gotamiputra is spoksn of as king of kings and ruler 
of Asika, Asmaka, Mulaka,’^ Surasxra, Kukura, Aparanta, Anupa, 
Vidarbha and Akaravanti.’^ He was the lord of the mountains 
Vindhyavat, Parlyatra, Sahya, Krsnagiri, Malaya, Mahendra, 
Sresthagiri, and Cakora. His orders were obeyed by a large 
circle of kings, and his feet were adored by them. His beasts 
of burden drank the waters of the three seas. He protected all 
who sought an asylum with him, and regarded the happiness and 
misery of his subjects as his own. He paid equal attention to 
the three objects of human pursuit, viz., duty, w^irldly prosperity, 

1 Arch seoiogical Survey of Western India, Ko. 10 ; ISTo. 15, Karli Inscriptions, 

2 Ibid,, Ho. 25, Junnar Inscriptions. 

2 Asmaka and Maiilika are mentioned among the SDUt.liern countries in fche 
PurSj;^as. * 

4 Sursstra is Bouthorn E^athiavad, Eukura, a portion of Eajputana, and 
AparSnta, Horthern Konkan. AnUpa is mentioned in the Purapas as a 
country situated in the vicinity of the Vindhyas. It was the country on 
the upper Karmada with' MShismati for its capital, according to the 
Raghuvadisa. Akaravantl must be the eastern portion of Malva. ■ 

t ( B, ii. Bhandarkar’s Work.V'oi, III. \ 
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Brahmanas. He conferred upon Brahmanas the means of m 
creasing their race, and stemmed the progress of the confusion 
castes. ^ His exploits rivalled those of Rama, Kesava, Ar]una, and 
Bhimasena, and his prowess was equal to that of Habhaga, a u >, 
Janameiaya, Sagara, Yayati, Rama, and Ambarlsa. He vas des- 
cended from a long line of kings. He vanquished the host of his 

enemies in innumerable battles, quelled 

Ksatriyas, destroyed the Sakas, Yavanas, and Pahlavas, delt m 
trace or remnant of the race of Khagarata, and re-established^ the 
crlory of the Satavahana family. In the last line of the Incription, 
mention is made of the grant of a village for the support of the 
establishment in the cave-temple.' 


In a latter Inscription engraved in smaller characters below 
this, Vasisthiputra Sri Pulumavi, the lord of Navanara, issues 
orders to Sarvaksadalana, his lieutenant in Govardhana. He calls 
his attention to the fact that the village, granted by the “ lord of 
Dhanakata ( Gotamiputra ) in accordance with the above, was 
not liked by the Bhadrayaniyas, and therefore assigns another to 
them by this charter. 

On the wall to the left of the verandah of the cave is another 
Inscription. It purports to be an order or notice issued from the 

1 JBBRAS, Vol. VII, Inscription No. 26, and Trans. Or. Oongr. 1874, p. 307. 

2 Pan4lt Bhagvanlal and Dr. Buhler, whose transcripts and translations of 

the Nasik Inscriptions were published about ten years after mine, read 
the expression, thus understood by me, as *Le Sanskrit 

But what the Sramanas or Buddhist priests of Dbanakata, 
which was situated hundreds of miles away on the lower Krspa, could 
have to do with the matter of the granting of a village near Nasik to the 
BhadrEyaijiya mendicants of the place, it is impossible to conceive. The 
expression must, I think, be taken as for ff'o Sanskrit 

or corresponding to »n the first part 

of No. 20, the Sanskrit of which is The form ^rrft^ 

' have conie into use on the analogy of such forms as for SUWR. 

, ' ' and riTt#:, 
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.camp of tbe .viciorioiis army of '.Govardhaiia, d>y, : 

Satakarni, lord of Dhajaakataka, to Visniapalita, his lieutenant iii 
■.Govardhana, informing him that the king has granted, a field 
measuring 200 Mvartanas, which was upto that time iii' the ■ 
.possession of one Usabhadata, for the benefit of recluses. ; The \ 
charter here engraved is represented to have been orii^inally 
issued in the year 18, that is, in the year preceding. that, in which-, 
the cave-temple was completed and dedicated. Below this, is 
inscribed another charter issued in the form of an order to Sra- 
maka, the governor of Govardhana, by the queen of Gotamlputra 
Satakarni, who is also called the royal mother. She therein 
speaks of a field granted before, probably the one conveyed by the 
above charter, and says that it measures one hundred Nivartanas, 
and she assigns another hundred by this charter, out of a field 
belonging to the crown which was her patrimony. It appears 
that two hundred Nivartanas were granted by the first charter^ 
but probably it turned out that the field measured one hundred 
only ; hence she now makes it up by granting another hundred out 
of another field. The date of this grant is 24, i. e., it was made 
six years after the first.^ 

Besides these, there are two Inscriptions at Nasik^ recording 
the benefactions of private individuals, dated in the second and 
seventh years of the reign of Siri (Sri) Pulumayi, and two in the 
cave at KarkF dated in the seventh and twenty-four years of 
^ bis reign. 

Since Gotaml is spoken of as the mother of a king and the 
grand-mother of a king, and the wife of her son Gotamlputra 
Satakarni is represented as the mother of a king, and since the 
only other king besides Satakarni, mentioned in these inscriptions, 
is Pulumayi, it appears that this last was the grand-son and the 
son respectively, of these two ladies. He was therefore the son of, 
and his mother Vasisthi the wife of, Gotamlputra Satakarni. Sata- 
karni issued the charter contained in the second Inscrip- 
tion in the year 18, which must be the eighteenth year 

I'lbid., No. 2S. -''r. 5, • . - 

2 Ibid., Nos. 3 aad %7.. .. ■- • ■ , 1 ^ ■ 

3 Arcb, Surv, West, Ind,, No, 10 ; jios, J4 
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. . j H.ofPTTifiio' to liis reign 
of' Pnlumayi’s TKlrliliid not to "that of Gotami- 

ptily are hninct at “ i Wrci'e' Inscription noticed ahove, in 

putra. are recorded, is referred to 

Wich Gf ,tnt of the Village, alluded to in . 

that Inscription and the one be c pp Dhanakataka,” 

Gotamiputra, since he is spoken 

though the portion of the rock c^ 

have rendered the sense c eai, tA_^ present tense; wherefore 

v,ix>ken of as dedicatmg _ n+ fhe time The father and 

« «™e, s.n »„ 
the son appear thus .o h^.^ ^ ^ g T^gcriptions are dated in Ms 

this side of the country, ^nce i, .y^r];iich has been identified 

,eirn, and the father at 

with Dharamb* m ^ „f eotatnl’e 

having been called tbe niot ^ei^^ ^^^^^ pointless if 

mother of the great, km-.. ^ ^ charter 

she were not both at one^and -che^^ wme . _ 

.-., — ^— - — ~ , r A Vr^^ TV P. 110 ) stipposes me to 

1 Dr. BtlUerC Aroh.Svrv.of ■K-eii • statement alone, 

have rested my conclusion asre A ^ 

and calls it a mistake. But he wUl „ p,^„,actions of the Oriental 

the remarks at the end of my ar 1 high corroborative 

congress of 18t4, And even this Ootami’s “special, 

value, ^or, if the f f Wblsupposiiigthather sonandgrand- 

claim” to honour, that IS better ^ ^ queen belonging to a 

son were great kings at one an he ^and-motber of a king; and 

dynasty in power IS the mother of a king ^ the grandson bore the 

there is nothing special in the ac^ ^ is gained as regards 

title at different times. • gained by 

.w.poi.Ehr=»yi«‘>'*->‘f*7‘“” '“i i,. A«di< It w., . 

saying she was the grandmot er o a ^^^^..^emple was dedicated, and 
fact that Gotamipntra was dead 

PuiumSyi alone was reigning, we ^ u„t there is not a word in praise 

latter also celebrated in the ’J Qqtamiputra, the latter must 

have dipd nineteen ;.t; t^e manner andmotive of Hindu in- 

tainly is not what been dead for nineteen 

.. iiltogether passed over in silencei 
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of the year 24,: intended .as supplementary 'to- that of 18, -was issued ' 
by Vasisthi, -while the first was issued by her husband, it appears, , 
..probable that Gotamiputra had- died in the interval,, and- Vasisthr! 
reigned as regent at the capiial, while Puliiniayi continued ■ 

^ govern the Deccan or Maharast-ra. The years given "in the charter ' 

. must be those of Pulumayi, since even the large Inscription is 
'dated in the nineteenth year of his reign. These kings belonged ■ 
to the Satayahana dynasty. 

The names of other kings, apparently of the same dynasty, are 
found in other Inscriptions. In one. of the caves at Kaiiheri near 
Thana,' a grant is recorded -in the eighth year , of ' the reign of 
Madharlputra Sakasenad In two other Inscriptions at the same 
place, the name of the reigning prince is given as Gotamipuia Siri 
Yahha Satakarni ( Gotamiputra giu Yajha Satakarni ).^ In one of 
these, the year that is given is not legible, but still appears to be 
the sixteen of his reign. There is one Inscription at Nasifc which 
is dated in the seventh year of that king.^ Pandit Bhagvanlal has 
brought to light the name of another prince. There is, according 
to him, an Inscription on the Nana-Ghat in which is recorded the 
dedication of a cistern of water in the thirteenth year of Vasisthi- 
puta Catarapana Satakani. 

A large number of coins of copper and lead 'were discovered a 
few years ago, buried in what appears to have once been a Bud- 
dhist Stupa at Kolhapur. Another hoard had been found some 

1 JBBRAS., Yol. VI, No. 19, and Vol XII, p. 409. In the hrst copy the 
name is clearly Sakascnasa, but in the second, which is Pandit Bhagvan- 
lal’s rubbing, something like an effaced mark for the vowel i appears 
above the first two consonants. The Pandit, therefore, reads the name as 
Sirisenasa for /jfrisenasya, but the k is distinct even in bis copy. Siki 
cannot mean anything, wherefore it appears tlial: the indistinct marks 
which do not occur in the first copy are due to some flaw in the rock, and 
do not represent the vow’el i. Dr. Bhau Dap also read the name as Saka- 
senasa. But the copy of the Inscription given in Plate LI, VoL V of the 
Archaeological Survey of Western India and marked No. 14 leaves no 
doubt whatever on the point* The name there is distinctly Sakasenasa. 
Further confirmation if necessary will be found later on. It is, therefore, 
clearly a mistake to call the king Sirl$ena;^ 

2 JBBRAS, Vol. VI, Nos. 4 and 44 , ; 

3 JBBRAS, Vol. VII, No. 4, and Trans. Or. Oongr., 1874, p. 339. ^ 
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SO 

rthe SaTelnBoripMcB. above noticd. They «e as follows , 

^ Rafino Vasithiputasa Vili'vayakurasa. 

Ranno Gotamiputasa Vilivayakurasa. 

RaSno Madharlputasa Sevalakurasa. - 

Here we Rave the same names as before; but the words Vilivaya- 

kurasa and Sevalakurasa have not yet been interpreted by any 
student of Indian antiquities. On a former occasion I put forth a 
conieoture that they were the names of the viceroys of those kings 

I^M^ed to govern the country about Kolhapur.’^ For, coins of 

ilo of these princes and of a few others belonging to the same 
dynasty are found near Dharanikot in the Gantur DistriCb abou 

the site of Dhanakataka, the old capital. The legen s 

these do not contain those words, and the coins are o a 

different type from those found at Kolhapuiv 

therefore, it appeared to me, were struck on this side of the 

dountry, and consequently bore the names of the viceroys under 

whose ehhcrity they were issued. The t,ulh of » - “TsTb 
Will demonstrate further on. It will be seen from whao is to be 
stated hereafter, that the Vasithiputa of these coins, who l^ad Viliva- 

yakuraforhis viceroy, canbe no other than VasisthlputraPulumayn 
The Gotamiputa must be Gotamiputra Yajna Satakarni of me 

. Inscriptions; for the father of Pulumayi did not , 

side of the country, as none of the Inscriptions are daied m his 

reign, though his exploits are described in the Hasik Caveu. 
Madhariputa must have come after Goatmiputa and not atei 
Vasithiputa, as is maintained by some scholars; for his viceroy 

was a different person from that of the other two. The ^ct that 

these two had the same viceroy shows that one of them 
immediately succeeded the other. Another prince with a different 
viceroy could not come between them. In the Stupa dug out at 

TjB^^^XIII, p. 305,aad Vol. XIV, PP- 153-54. There are in my 
possession coins of lead of the same size as those figured here, and a good 
many snviller ones in which I find the same legends as those given above. 
They also were found at Kolhapur. ; Home of the smaller ones appear to be 

, ^ ■ (>fbiroBZe. 

3 JBBBAS, Vol. XIV, p. 154, 
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. Siipara.j.. Paiidit* Bliagvaiiial found a silver coin .in a, copper: 
caske/i;. On the obverse of the coin,,, which bears - a ■ well-shaped 
head of the king, wtj' have, the legend : Rafiho Gotamipntasa .Siri 
Yahha . Satakanisa, which means “ [this coin isj .of the', king 
■Gotamipntra Sri Yajha Satakarni This therefore is the ' prince 
in whose name the coin was issued. There is another legend 
.on the reverse, which, though some of the letters are not distinct, 
appears to be : Gotamiputa-Kuinaru-Yahha-Satakani-Caturapanasa, 
the sense of' which is “[this coin is] of Caturapana YaMa 
Satakani, prince of Gotamiputa. The coin w^as thus, like the 
Kolhapur coins, issued in the names of two persons ; of whom 
Yajha Sri Satakariii was the reigning sovereign, as his name 
appears round the bust, and Caturapana, who was his son, repre- 
sented him as viceroy in the province in which the coin was 
issued, and which, from the shape and get-up of the coin, appears 
to have been once ruled over by the Ksatrapas of Ujjayini or 
Kathia^ad. 

There is an Inscription at Kanheri, which is in a mutilated 
conditiozi, but which with the help of Mr. West’s eye-copy and an 
impression given in one of Dr. Burgess’ Reports has been partially 
restored by Dr. Biihler. Therein is made the dedication of a 
water cistern by Sateraka, who was the confidential councillor of 
the Queen of Yasisthiputra Satakarni, who belonged to the family 
of the Karddamakas, and was the daughter of a Mahaksatrapa, 
whose name is obliterated. The opening letters of the second line 
have also been effaced, but what we might expect to find there is 

1 The nether portions of the letters ‘ Gatnrapanasa ’ only, are impressed on 
the coin, so that the reading is somewhat doubtful ; but panasa is distinct 
enough. Pan4it Bhagvanlal puts Caturapanasa at the beginning of the 
legend, and reads Caturapanasa Gotamiputa KumSru Yanna Satakapi, 
which he translates “ Yajna Satakarpi, son of Gotamiputra, and prince of 
Caturapana and states his belief that Caturapana was the name of 
Yajna Sri’s father. But to connect Kutn^ru, which forms a part of a 
compound, with the genitive ‘ Caturapanasa*, is grammatically not allow- 
able ; while the genitive, which is always required to show whose coin it 
is, is wanting. Hence C{ltura^^anasa is the last word and the^whole is a 
compound; Kumaru is probably a mistake for KumSra and Yanna SStakani 
is the father’s name placed before Caturapanasa to show that he was 
his son. ( JBBRAS, Yol \ ' ■ ' ■ ■ ' ' 
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thenameotherson, after we have “tot 

family and father. From the letters in West s copy, wn^ _ _ 

like Sakaraja, one of tWs A'aksthl- 

the conjecture is somewhat hazardous. The name oi t 
Wtra is Satakarni, wherefore he was not Pulumayi, but 

likely Gatusparna ( Catarapana ) Satakarni. 

Thus theB, from these luscripKous and eoins we arrive at Ih. 
names of the following Uuss, mvan«d in the 
indicated by the forms of the otoroctersused, and by other oirou 

stances : 

Krsnaraja. 

Satakai*!.!!* ■ i-t 

Ksaharata Nahapana, and his son-m-law, Usavadata. 

Gotamipntra SatakariH^ 

Vasisthiputra Puininayi^ 

Gotamlimtra Sri Yajna 

Vasisthiputra Gatusparna ( Gaturapana or Catarapana ). 

. Madhariputra Sakasena. 

Besides these, we hove the nome of Simuk. Ssteveho^a 
that tefyned earlier th.™ the second in the above list. We .hall 

hereafter assign to him his proper pla^e^ 


riBBsIs V0I. VL and ArcLeeoLS. of W.I., Vol. V, Inscription No.Tl : 
afs!p S of the latter. There would be nothing improbable m it iljre 
here Lad the name of Sakasena-. For this name and that of his mo he 
Ladhari, point to a connection with the Sakas whose representatives the 
Ksatrapas were, and this connection is unfolded m this Inscription. 





SECTION V. 

Native and Foreign Princes mentioned in the iNSCRiPTioHS? 
Identification OF THE FORMER WITH the 
andhrabhrtyas of the Puranas. 


The first thing that will strike one, on looking at the list given 
at the end of the last section, is that the name Ksaharata Naha- 
pana is not Indian bui; foreign. The title Ksatrapa or Mahaksa- 
trapa also, used in the case of that king, is not Indian, though it 
is the Sanskritised form of a foreign one, very* likely the Persian 
Satrap. From the statement in the Inscription of Gokamipiitra, 
that he destroyed the Sakas, Yavanas, and Pahlavas, it appears 
that the country was at that time very much exposed to the in- 
roads of these foreigners. Yavanas were the Bactrian Greeks, but 
Ksaharata Nahapana does not look a Greek name. He must, 
therefore, have been either a Saka or Pahlava. Again, we are told 
that Gotamipiitra left no remnant of the race of Khagarata or 
Khakharata, which name seems to be the same as Ksaharata or 
Khaharata, as it is spelt in the Karli and Jumiar Inscriptions. 
It follows, therefore, that the Sakas or Pahlavas made themselves 
masters of the country, some time between the second king in the 
above list and Gotamiputra Satakarni, and that they were driven 
out by Gotamiputra who, by thus recovering the provinces, lost to 
his dynasty, re-established, as stated in the Inscription, the glory 
of the Satavahana race to which he belonged. All the other kings 
named above belonged to that dynasty. 

Now, in the Puranas we have lists of kings and dynasties that 
ruled over the country. The earliest dynasty with w’'hicli we are 
here concerned is the Maurya, founded by Gandragupta in B.O. 33^, 
as determined by his relations with Seleucus, one of the generals 
and successors of Alexander the Great. It ruled over Northern 
India for 137 years according tie PurApas,] and the last king 
Brhadratha was murdered by; Phs||imitra pr^Pu^pawi'-^ 

tra, who founded the for 113 

years, and was ; sucpeedid- j ruled fer 

’ ‘ ‘-'A,, ' .A 4' ^ Af ' 

5 [ B, G. BhandarkfefcFs Wp;rto';Vp-h | ' ';4 aa 44: '• ^ 44! ^ ; ! ■; !' A , ' ■ 
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forlT-five years. The Kanvas were overthrown by Sipraka, Sin- 
dhnka, or Sisaka, as he is variously named, who founded what 
the Puranas call the dynasty of the S-ndhrahhrtyas, that is, 
.S.ndhras who were once servants or dependents. The second king 
of this dynasty was Krsna according to all, the third was Sata- 
karni or Sri-Satakarni according to the Vayu or Visnu, while the 
Bhagavata corrupts the name slightly to Santakarna. The 
Matsya interposes three more kings between Krsna and Satkarni, 
while the Yisnu has another Satakarni to correspond with that of 
the Matsya. Gotamiputra is the thirteenth prince according to 
the Vayu, fifteenth acoordm to the Bhagavata, seventeexrth ac- 
cording to the Visnu, and twenty-second according to the Matsya. 
Pulimat, Puriinat or Puromat, was his successor according 
to the Visnu, the Bhagavata, or the Matsya. These are so 
many mislections for the Pulumayi of our Inscriptions and 
coins. The Vayu omits his name altogether. His successor 
was Siva'-'Sri, according to the Visnu and the Matsya, 
while the Bhagavata calls him Vedasiras, and the Vayu does 
not notice him. Yaina-SrI occurs in all, being placed after 
Sivaskandha, the successor of Siva-Srl, by all except the 
Vayu, which assigns to him the next place after Gotamiputra. 

Thus then, the names occurring in the Inscriptions and on the 
coins, as well as the order, sufficiently agree with those given in 
the Puranas under the Andrabhrtya dynasty, to Justify us in be- 
lieving thatihe kings mentioned in both are the same. There is, how- 
ever, no trace of Catusparna Satakarni unless we are to identify 
him with Cancla-Sri Satakarni. The name Madhariputra Saka- 
S3na also does not occur in the Puranas ; and he appears to have 
belonged to a branch of the dynasty. We shall hereafter assign 
to him his place in the list. Simuka, whose name occurs in the 
Nanaghat Inscription, and who, as I have already observed, was 
an earlier occupant of the throne than the reigning prince Sata- 
karni, the third in the Puranic list, must be the same as Sisuka, 

, the founder of the dynasty. For the Devanagari nia is often so 
carelessly written as to look like 6*a; hence the true Simuka was 
corrupted to Sisuka, Sisuka, Sifeka in the course of time. The Sin- 
dhuka of the Vayu and the Sipraka of the Vispii are further corrup- 
tions. This identification is rendered probable also by the con- 
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si deration that., he who caused the cave to be coiistmcted, and the 
statues of hi.msehf and the youngrer' princes to be carved, niig:ht, to 
give dignity to' bis race, be expected ' to get the founder of the 
dynasty also represented there, especially as he was removed only 
one degree from him. In this manner the Andhrabhitya dynasty 
of the Puranas is the same as the Satavahaiia dynasty ; of the 
Inscriptions. 


SECTION VI, 

' Chronology of the Andhrabhrtyas or Satavahanas. 

The next question we have to consider is as regards the dates of 
these princes. In my paper on the Nasik cave Inscripticns’, I 
have accepted A. r>. 319 as the date of Gctamlputra’s accessicn, 
arrived at by taking B. C. 315 as the year in which Ccndraguita 
frnnded the dynasty of the Manryas at Paialiputra, and 664 years 
to luave elapsed between him and Gctainiputra, since the periods, 
assigned in the Purapas to that dynasty and the suhsequent ones, 
and the durations of the reigns of the Andhrahhitya princes, who 
preceded Gotainiputra, when added, give according to the Matsya 
664. The “ race of Khagarata,” which Gotainiputra is, as observed 
before, represented in one of the Nasik Inscriptions to have exter- 
minated, I there identified with the dynasty of theKeatrapas, whcse 
coins, as well as a few inscriptions, are found in Kathiavad, since 
Ksaharata or Khagarata was also a Ksatrapa, and had teen placed 
at the head of the dynasty by previous writers. The latest date on 
the coins of those princes then known was 250, which referred 
to Saka era, is A. T) 328. This comes so close to Gotamlputra’s 
A. D. 319, that the two seemed to corroborate each other. But there 
are several objections to this view, some of which occurred to me 
even then. (1) — The inscriptions and coins of the Ksatrapa dy- 
nasty concur in carrying the genealogy backward to Castana and 
no further, and as yet nothing has turned up to show that any con- 
nection existed between him and Nahapana. (2) — If the Ksatrapa 
or Satrap dynasty held sway over Maharastra for about three 
hundred years, as it did over Kathiavad, we might reasonably 
expect to find in that country Inscriptions or coins of most of the 
princes ; but a few coins of the later ones only have been discovered 
in a village near Karad,^ and no inscription whatever. (3)-Rudra- 
daman in his Junagad Inscription calls Satakarni ‘ lord of Daksi- 
napatha ’, which he would not have done, if he had been the ruler 
of even a aart of the Deccan. (4)— And the dates occurring on 


1 Trans. Or. Congr., 1874. 

% JBBRAS, Vol. VII, p. 16. 
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some Satrap coins recently discovered,' are saidi to be 300 and 304* 
which referred to the Saka, are A. D. 378 and 382, that is, the 
Satraps were in power even long after A. D. 340, which is the date 
of Gotamiputra’s death according to the Pnranic accciints. IV 
these reasons it would appear that the “ race of Khagarata or 
Nahapaiia, which Gotamiputra put an end to and which ruled over 
this country before him, could not have been the djmasty of the 
Satrapas. (5) — Besides, according to my former view, the interval 
between Nahapana and Gotamiputra is about 200 years ; but the 
difference in form between the characters in Usavadata’s and Go- 
tamlputra’s Inscriptions is not great enough for that period. Hence 
the two princes must be brought closer together. 

From the Greek geographer Ptolemy, w^e learn that in his time 
the country inland from the western coast was divided into two 
divisions, of which the northern was governed by Siro Polemics 
whose capital was Paithan, and the southern by Baleocuros who 
lived in Hippocura. Siro Polemics is evidently the same name as 
the Siri Pulumavi or Pulumayi of the Inscriptions, corresponding 
to the Pulomat, or Pulimat of the Puranas. But there were two 
kings who bore that name, one the son of Gotamiputra, mentioned 
in the Inscriptions, and another, an earlier prince of the Andhra- 
bhrtya dynasty. This last does not appear to have been a prince 
of any note ; wherefore, very likely the former is the one spoken 
of by Ptolemy. But the question is almost settled by the mention 
of Baleocuros as the governor of the Southern provinces. We 
have seen that in the legends on the Kolhapur coins, the name 
Vilivayakura is assciated with that of Pulumayi and of Gotami- 
putra. Vilivayakura is the same as Baleocura, and I have already 
stated, that the reason why his name, in my opinion, occurs along 
with those of the two princes of the Satavahana dynasty, and on 
Kolhapur coins alone, while it does not occur on those found in 
the lower Godavari districts, is that he was the viceroy of those 
princes ruling over the country about Kolhapur. This country 
answers to the southern division mentioned by the Greek geogra- 
pher as being governed by Baleocuros. The Siro Polemics there- 
fore of Ptolemy is the same as the Pulumayi of the Inscriptions 
and coins. 


1 Ind.' Ant., Vol. VI, p. 
Export, Vol. XI., p. 127, 


57, Hote, and ■ General. Cunningham’s^ Arch, 
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/ ' Ptolemy died in A. D. 163, and is said to have written his work 
after A. P. 151. Piiiiimayi, therefore,, must havelieen on the throne 
some time before this' last data We will now proceed to reconcile 
this date with those mentioned in the Inscriptions, mnd to deter- 
mine more particularly the date of Puliiniayi s accession. Some of 
Ilsavadata’s benefactions were founded in the years 40, 41 and 43, 
and the latest date connected witli Naliapana is that in the Inscrip- 
tion of his minister Ayama at Junnar, viz., 46. These dates should, 
I think, be referred to the Saka era. For, we have seen that 
before the tioie of Gcramiput^^^^ country was subject to the 
inroads of Sakas and otliei* foreign tribes, and the Scythians who 
are identified with tl 3 Sakas had, according to the Greek geo- 
graphers, established a kingdom in Sind and even in Rajputana. 
The era known bj?- the name of Saka, and referred to in all the 
early copper-plate grants as the era of the Saka king or kings, 
must have been estallished by the most powerful of the Saka 
invaders,^ who for th a first time obtained a permanent footing in 

1 Prof. Oklenberg thinks Kaniska to be the founder of the era ; but this view 
is, I think, untenable. (1) — A dynasty of three kings only cannot perpe- 
tuate an era. The dy.'tany of the Guptas, composed of seven kings, was in 
power for more than h hundred and fifty years, but their era died a natural 
death in the course o-* a few centuries. (2)““The characters in Kaniska’s 
Inscriptions, especiaUy the ?/a as conjoined with a preceding consonant, 
are later than those we find in the first century. One has simply to com- 
pare Inscription No. ‘.r. in Plate XIII of the third volume of General Cun- 
ningham’s Arch. Pep= rts with No. 4 to seethe great difference in the 
forms of the letters it the times of the earliest Ksatrapas and of Kaniska, 
The former belongs tc the time of the Ksatrapa Sodasa and the letters are 
almost like those we find in Usavadata’s Inscriptions at Nasik; while 
those in the latter, w^ ich is dated in the ninth year of Kaniska, are con- 
siderably later; and i.oth the Inscriptions exist in Mathura. (3) — There is 
no ground to believe tkat Kaniska reigned over Gujrat and Maharastra, 
but the Saka era began to be used very early, especially in the last 
country. (4)-— The Gu )tas whose gold coinage is a close imitation of that 
of the Indo-Scythian dynasty, came to power in A. u, 319; while the last 
' ■ of the three kings Kaniska, Huska, and Vasudeva must, if the reign of the 
first began in A. D. 78 have ceased to reign about A. D. 178, i, about 100 
years after the foundation ofth© dynasty. And the latest date of Vasu- 
’ deva is ^9. If so, an l;.nterval of 140 years must have elapsed between the 
last of the Indo-Soytl ian kings and the first Gupta ; but the close resem- 
blance in the ooinaM necessitates the supposition that it was much 
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the, country; and M.ahapana, and Castana^. or his -father, mii&t have 
'been his Satraps appointed to rule over Western India, and Malva; 
On this supposition the .latest- date of hfahapana .must correspond . 
to A. D. 124. Gotamipiitra or ■ Puiumayi therefore 'must have 
.acquired possesEdon of ^ this country after that ■ The. earliest ,, 
date of Puiumayi occurring in the Inscriptions is the .second year . 
of his reign; and since the inscr'iption could not have borne that 
date, if Nahapana or his successors had been in power, it is clear 
that Puiumayi, began to reign after the overthrow of the latter. 
Now, we also learn from Ptolemy that Tiastenes reigned at Ozeiie 
about the time when he wrote, and was therefore a contemporary 
of Puiumayi. Tiastenes has, I think, been reasonably identified 
with Castana. But according to the Junagad Inscription, noticed 
above, Castana’s grandson Rudradaman was the reigning prince 
in the year 72, which, taking the era to he the Saka, is 150 A. l). 
Gastaha and Puiumayi therefore could not have been contempora- 
ries in 150 A. D. Ptolemy’s account must, in consequence, refer to 
a period much earlier, i e. to about the year 132 A. D., since about 
eighteen or twenty years at least must be supposed to have elapsed 
between the date of his information when Castana was on the 
throne and the year 150 A. I). when his grandson wms in posses- 
sion of it, his son Jayadaman having occupied it for some time in 
the interval. Again, in the nineteenth year of Pulumayi,Gotami- 
putra was in possession, according to the large Inscription at 

shorter. Albiruni’s statement that the initial date of the Gupta era was 
241 Saka, i, e„ 319 A. D., has been pronounced imrealiable by some anti- 
quarians. As to this point and the era of the Satrap dates, see Appendix A. 

1 Professor Oldenberg considers Castana to be a Satrap appointed byGotami- 
imtra, a supposition which is unwarrantable, since a prince like Gotami- 
putra, 'vvhose aim was to expel and destroy foreigners, cannot be expected 
to appoint a foreigner, as Castana’s name indicates he was, to be a 
viceroy, and to use a foreign title ; and we have seen that Baleocuros, 
who was a viceroy of that monarch or of his son, does not use that title. 
Rudradaman, the grandson of Castana, appointed, as we see from his 
Junagad Inscription, a Pahlava of the name of SuyisSkha, who was the son 
of Kulaipa, to govern Surisfta and Inarta. This circumstance confirms 
Vv'h at we gather from other sources, namely, that this was ^ dynasty of 
princes of a foreign origim who Had adopted Hindu manners and even 
names, had in some cases entered into marriage alliance with native 
rojal families, and were domiciled in the <^onntiv** 
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Nasik, of a good many of those provinces which, according to the 
Juiiagad Inscription, were conquered and ruled over by Rudra- 
.daman. The date 72 in the Inscription seems to refer to the being 
sw''ept away, by a storm and excessive rain, of the dyke on one 
side of the lake therein mentioned, and not to the cutting of the 
Inscription on the rock. So that it is doubtful whether Rudra- 
daiiian had conquered those provinces before 72, or did so after 72, 
and before the incision of the Inscription. Supposing he conquered 
them before 72, the nineteenth year of Pulumayi must correspond 
at least to the secend or third year before A. I). 150, that is Pulu- 
mayi must have begun to reign, at the latest, about the year 
A.D. 130. And even if we understand him to have conquered them 
after 72, Pulumayfs accession cannot he placed much later, for 
the interval between Castana, who w^as Pulumayi’s contemporary, 
and his grandson Rudradaman, who was reigning in 150 A. D., will 
be considerably shortened. Nahapana or his successor must thus 
have been overthrown by Gotamiputra or Pulumayi about five or 
six years at the most after his latest recorded date, viz. A. D. 124. 

The history of the relations of these princes appears to be this. 
Nahapana was a Satrap ruling over Maharastra. His capital was 
probably Junnar, since the Inscriptions at the place show the town 
to have been in a flourishing condition about that time, and wb 
have a record there of the gift of his minister. He must have died 
soon after 42 Saks or A. D. 124. Gotamiputra and Pulumayi came 
from the south-east, to regain the provinces lost to their family, over- 
threw Rahapana s successor, whoever he w^as, killed all his heirs, 
and re-established their power over this side of the country. This 
appears to be what is meant by Gotamiputra *s having been repre- 
sented in the Rasik Inscription to have left no remnant of the 
race of Khagarata,” and to have regained the prestige of his 
family.” Castana founded or belonged to another dynasty of 
Satraps which reigned at Ujjayinl. In the Junagad Inscription, 
men of all castes are represented to have gone to Rudradaman and 
chosen him their lord fox their protection ; ^ and he is spoken of as 

# ' ■ '■ - . 

1 The expression is Ind. Ant., Yol. YII, 

p. 260, 1. 0. . : 
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'having re-established the kingdom that had been lost/ as having^ 
assumed^ the title of the Great Ksatrapa, and conquered ' Akaravantfj 
Anupa,' Snrastra, Aparanta and other provinces, which, as we have* 
seen, were owned by Goiamipiitra and some more ; and as havings 
twice subdued Satakarni, the lord of Daksinapatha, but still not 
destroyed him, in consequence of his connection with him not 
being remote, and acquired a good name on that accouni 

The meaning of all this appears to me to be this. Gotamiputra 
Satakarni, after having destroyed Nahapana or his successor, turn- 
ed his arms against another dynasty of foreigners that was ruling 
at Ujjayini. Or, the Ksatrapa sovereign of Ujiayini, Castana, or very 
probably his son Jayadaman, having observed the growing power 
of Gotamiputra or Pulumayi, who had put an end to a kindred 
family of rulers, and desirous of preventing his further growth, 
must have attacked him. A fact such as this must be the basis of 
the popular stories about a king of Ujjayini having attacked 
Salivahana at Paithan and been defeated by him. Salivahana is 
hut another mode of pronouncing Satavahana ; and Pulumayi or 
Gotamiputra was a Satavahana. The ruler of Ujjayini was 


1 In Pandit Bhagvanlal’s transcript in YoL YII, Ind. Ant., the reading is 

. But in a foot-note Br. Buhler says that the correct 
reading may be for In Dr, Bhau Daji’s copy of the Inscription, 
the is distinct ; JBBRAS, Yol. VII p. 118, Bhau Daji and Pandit 
Bhagvanlal translate this expression by “ obtained glory of great exploits 
by the re-establishment of deposed kings, ” ( JBBRAS. Yol. VII, p. 20, ), 
and “ he who has restored to their thrones deposed kings, ” ( Ind. Ant. Yol. 
VIlJ p. 263 a,). If were the reading, this translation would of course 

be correct, but with it is far-fetched. There is nothing here to 
show that the lost rSjya or kingdom, re-established by Rudradaman, was 
any other person’s than his own. So that, it looks natural to understand 
him to have re-established ( his own) lost kingdom. 

2 The reading is allowable to insert rf and take it as 

But the sense of the word, which is “remoteness,” will not 
suit the context ; as he could not have “ ac(iuired a good name, ” t, e. been 
esteemed by people for not destroying the Lord of the Deccan on Eiccount 
of the remoteness of the connection. Remoteness or distance of the country 
would compel one to let his enemy alotie, and there could be virtue in 

■ it. The ^ therefore in the word must have' credit in through mistake ; 

■ wherefore, the true reading must be ^ * ^ M 

3 Hemacandra’a^Prakrit Grammar* . , 

6 [ R. G. Bhandarkar's Work, YoU 
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defeated and pursued by the victorious Gotamiputra into his own 
dominions, v- when the latter subjugated Avanti, Anupa, Surastra 
and Aparants, and dethroned Jayadaman. For a time he and his 
successors held sway over the territories owned by Castana, but 
subsequently Rudradaman collected a band of followers, the same 
as those that are represented in the inscription as having chosen 
Mm their lord, and, driving away the Satavahanas, regained Ms 
lost kingdom, and. got himself crowned as Mahaksatrapa. But as 
appears from the Supara coin of Yajha-Srlj—w^hich bears such 
striking resemblance to the Ksatrapa coins and is so unlike the 
Kolhapur coins of that monarch, large or small, and from the fact 
that his son Caturapana was his viceroy or representative,— that 
the Satavahanas retained possession of a part at least of the Esat- 
rapa territories up to the time of Yajha-’Sri. They even entered into 
blood relationship with the Ksatrapas, as we learn from the 
Kanheri Inscription, which speaks of the wife of YaMsthiputra 
Satakarni being the daughter of a Mahaksatrapa. But Rudra- 
daman pursued his victories, and according to his Junagad Inscrip- 
tion, twice conquered Satakarni, the lord of Daksinapatha, but did 
not destroy him, and acquired a good name by his forbearance 
towards one whose connection with him was not remote. Thus 
the lord of Daksinapatha that he conquered was Yajha-SrI Sata- 
karni He could not have been his son Caturapana ; for the ex- 
pression ‘‘ non-remoteness of the connetion” suits the former better 
than the latter, as Caturapana’s wife was the daughter of a Maha- 
ksatrapa — perhaps his own — and the connection with him was 
positively close. The re-acquisition of his lost kingdom by Rudra- 
daman, took place after the nineteenth year of Pulumayi’s reign, 
that is, after about A. D. 149. It is in this way alone that the 
scraps of information derived from the Greek writers, and gathered 
from inscriptions, coins, and popular legends, as well as the dates, 
can be made to harmonize with each other. 

But the date thus assigned to Gotamiputra is not consistent 
with that derived from the Matsya Purana. Our next endeavour, 
therefore, should be to ascertain whether none of the Puranas 
agrees sufficiently with the oQuolpsipn ^rived at, and, if any does, 
to account for the great discfepauicy between it and the Matsya 
and others. That there is very little agreement among them as 
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regards the Andhrablirtya dynasty, I have already indicated 
above. The' genesis of our Piiranic literature seems to be this. 
Certain versified accounts of certain things, purporting' to be 
narrated by a bard to Rsis, 'assembled together at a sacrificial 
session, were handed down orally from generation to generation ; 
and these w^ere after some time committed to wo'iting. The later 
;Pur anas, devoted to the exaltation of a particular deity and to the 
inculcation of certain doctrines, derived their accounts of these 
things from the earliest written Puranas and not from the oral 
tradition. Of the works of this class, which I am going to com- 
pare for our present purpose, the oldest appears to me to be the 
Vayu, and next to it the Matsya. The Visiiu is later, and the 
Bhagavata, the latest. The text of the old Puranas gradually be- 
came corrupt, and the authors of the later ones were in some cases 
misled by their incorrect readings into putting forth statements 
at variance with the original account. Now the four Puranas 
just mentioned contain general statements about the several dy- 
nasties, giving the number of princes belonging to each and its 
duration in years, and they also mention the names of those princes 
more particularly ; while the Vayu and the Matsya give in ad- 
dition the number of years for which each reigned. Often there is 
a discrepancy between the general and the particular statements. 

The duration assigned by them all to the Maurya dy- 
nasty, founded by Candragupta, whose date as determind by his 
relations with the successors of Alexander the Great is justly 
characterised by Professor Max Muller as the sheet-anchor of 
Indian chronology, is 137 years. The number of reigning princes 
given by the Vayu is nine, and by the rest, ten ; but tbe names 
actually enumerated in the Visnu only are ten, while the Vayu 
arid the Bhagavata give nine, and the Matsya, only four. The 
total of the years assigned to each prince by the Vayu is 133 
years ; so that it is not unlikely that a short reign of four years 
may have dropped out from the text of that Purana. Thus the 
geiieral statement about ten princes and 137 years seems to be 
corroborated, and it appears pretty clear that the , text of the 
Matsya has in this case undergone ; a good deal of .corruption. 
Thus, if with Dr, : Kern, we take B. 0. SaS ’ as the date of the 
foundation of the Maujya dyn,i^ty;,ite overthrow and the founda- 
tion ^of the next or the Suhga faniil^ mu 4' have occurred in the 
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■■ year -B. C. 185 . The Suhgas are generally stated in all the Puranas 
to- have' heeii ten and to have. reigned for 112- years, though the 
expression used in the Bhagavata is not * 112 years, but - more 
"than a hundred years.” ■ In the actual enumeration, the Matsya 
^omits two, and th^ and the total of the years 

assigned to each prince in the Vayu exceeds 112. There is evi- 
dently some mistake here ; hut if we take the general statement 
to be the correct tradition handed down, the dynasty became 
extinct in B. C. 73. The dynasty next mentioned is that of the. 
Kanvas or Kanvayanas. There w^’ere four princes of this line, and 
they reigned for forty-five years, though the Bhagavata, through 
a mistake to he explained hereafter, makes the period to be 345 
year's. They were followed by the Andhrabhrtyas. But here, 
there is a statement in the Vayu and the Matsya, the like of 
which does not occur in the account of the other dynasties. The 
founder of the Andhrabhrtyas, Sindhuka, according to the first 
Purana, and Sisuka, according to the other, is said to have up- 
rooted not only the Kanvas, hut “ whatever was left of the power 
of the Suhgas. ” V And the Kanvas are pointedly spoken of as 
Suhgabhrtyas or “ servants of the Suhgas.”^ It, therefore, appears 
likely that when the princes of the Suhga family became 
the Kanvas usurped the whole power, and ruled like tne x'^eshwas 
in modern times, not uprooting the dynasty of the h masters, but 
reducing them to the character of nominal sover eigns ; and this 
supposition is strengthened by the fact that like the Peshwas they 
were Brahmans and not Ksatriyas. Thus tL n these dynasties 
reigned contemporaneously, and hence the 112 years that tradi- 
tion assigns to the Sung as, include the 45 assigned to the Kanvas. 
The Suhgas and the Kanvas, therefore, were uprooted, and the 
family of the Andhrabrtyas came to power in B. C. 73. In a 
general way, the number of princes belonging to this Tine is given 
as thirty in the Vayu, the Visnu, and the Bhagavata, and twenty- 
nine in the Matsya ; and the total duration is stated to be 411 
years in the first, 456 in the second and the third, and 460dn the 
fourth. The disagreement here is not great, wherefore the tradi- 

? rr )dr Ur^r: jr^ferf \ u 

VSyu. “a servant of the race of the 
Andhras, Sindhiika, having destroyed Susarman of the K.an.va family with 
main forpe and whatever will haVe been left of the power of the Suhgas, will 
obtain, possession of the earth,”^ The statement in the Matsya is similar. 
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tion as to; thirty ^'priBces ancl about' 456 years’ may, be; accepted as 
correct. But the discrepancy between' this 'general statement and 
the more particular accounts that follow, as well as the' disagree- 
ment between the several ‘Puranas in this last ■ respect, is very 
great This will be apparent from the following table — 


Vayu. 

Matsya. 

' Vispu. ' i 

! 

Bhagavata. 

Haraes, 

Dura:- 
tion of 
reign in 
years. 

Names. 

Dura- 
tion of 
reign in 
years. 

Names. 

. . Names, 

Sindhuka ... 

23 

Sisuka ... 

23 

Sipraka 

Name not gi- 






ven; bat men- 






tioned as a 






Vrsala or 






Sudra. 

Krs^a 

10 

Krsna ... 

18 

Krsna 

Krspa 



Mallakarpi ... 

10 or 18 

Sri Satakarpi. 

SSntakarpa, 



Purpotsanga ... 

18 

Purnotsanga. 

PaurpamSsa. 



Skandhastam- 

18 





,bhi. 




SStakari?! ... 

56 

Satakarpi 

56 

Satakarpi ... 




Lambodara ... 

18 

Lambodara ... 

Lambodara, 

Apllava 

12 

Apitaka 

12 

Ivilaka 

Hivllaka. 



MegbasvSti ... 

18 

MegbasvSti... 

Meghasvati, 



SvSti ... ... 

18 





Skandasvati ... 

7 





Mrgendrasvati- 

3 





karna. 






Kuntalasvati ... 

8 





SvStikarpa 

1 



PatimSvi 

24 

Pulomavi 

36 

Patumat 

Atamana. 

Nemikrsna ... 

25 

Gaurakrsna or 

25 

Aristakar- 

Anistakar- 



Nauri krsna. 


man. 

man Haleya. 

HSla ... ’ ... 

1 

,Hala ... 

5 

Hala 


Saptaka or 

5 

Mandulaka- ... 

5 

Pattalaka ... 

Talaka. 

Mandalaka. 






l^unkasepia. 

21 

Purindrasena ... 

5 

Pravillasena. 

Purisabhiru. 

Satakarvi ... 

1 

Sundara'- Svati- 

1 

Sundara 

Sunandana. 



karna. , 




Cakora SSta- 

3.4 

Gakora Svati- 

1/3 

Cakora 

Cakora. 

,karpi. 


, karna. 



/■’ 

Sivasvati 

28 ‘ 

Sivasvati 

28 

Sivasvati 

Sivasvati. 

Gautamiputra 


Gautamiputra. 

.21 

Gomatiputra, 

Gomatiputra. 



!^l<)mat 

28 

Pulimat 

Puri man (mat) 



Swasri.^. 

‘ 7 

Sivasri 

Medasiras. 



Sivaskanda, ... 

7 

^ivaskandha. 

Sivaskanda, 

Yainasri SS- 

29 

yajnasri Sata- 

29, 9 or 

Yajnasri 

Yajnasri, 

takarpi. 


karni. 

20 



Vijaya 

6 

Vijaya ... ^ 

6 

Vijaya ^ 

Vijaya. ' 

Ban^asri Sa- 

3 

CapdasrI SSta- 

10 

Candrasri ... 

Candravijna. 

takarpi. 


karpi. 



, ' 

Pulomavi ... 

. 7 

Pulomavit 

, 7 

Pulomarcis 

SuldmadM. 
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Thus, the Vayu has seventeen princes and 273 years and a 
half ; and the Matsya, thirty and 448 and a half. The Visna gives 
twenty-four names, and the Bhagavata, twenty-two. This last 
Purana has in many cases corrupted the names and confounded 
Hala with the Aristakarman of the Visnu, whom it names Anisla- 
karman Haley a. It also omits the fifth prince of the Visnu 
Purana. The details given in the Matsya come very close to the 
general tradition and thus confirm it. Should we then attribute 
the very great discrepancy between these details and those of the 
Vayu to the corruption of the text of the latter ? Two or three 
names might drop away in this manner, but the omission of 
thirteen names and the reduction of the total duration by 176 
years must, I think, be accounted for in some other way. Besides 
the tradition about 456 years, there is a statement in the VSyu 
Purana, in a verse below, to the effect that the ‘‘ Andhras will 
have possession of the earth for three hundred years,’” which 
seems to point to another. That such a tradition existed is indi- 
cated by the mistake in the Bhagavata by which the Kanvas are 
assigned three hundred and forty-five years. The original 
account, which the author of this Purana must have seen, pro- 
bably assigned forty-five years to the Kanvas, and three hundred 
to the next or Andhrabhrtya dynasty. But since that dynasty 
was also assigned another duration, viz. 456 years, he connected 
the “ three hundred ” with the preceding, and gave 345 years to 
the Kanvayana family. Now, the manner in which the two 
traditions are to be reconciled is by supposing that the longer 
period is made up by putting together the reigns of all the princes 
belonging to the several branches of the Andhrabhrtya dynasty. 
That the younger princes often reigned at Paithan and the elderly 
ones at Dhanakataka appears clear when we compare the inscrip- 
tions with the statement in Ptolemy. When the throne at the 
principal seat became vacant, the Paithan princes succeeded. But 
some probably died before their elders and never became kings of 
Dhanakataka. From an Inscription found at Banavasi by Dr. 
Burgess, it would appear that another branch of that dynasty ruled 
over Kapara. The period of three hundred years and the seven- 
teen names given in the VSyu PurSna refer probably to the main 
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branch. : The Matsya seems to me to put together the princes of 
all the branches, and thus makes them out to be thirty. ' ■ The 
totaT of the years, assigned to the several reigns in the Vayu,, ‘ 
is 272 m , and' if we should suppose one or two reigns lasting for;^ 
about twenty-eight years to have dropped out by the corruption 
of the text, it would become 300m . Thus then the Vayii and the 
Matsya Puranas each give a correct account,, but of different 
things. The Visnu, which gives twenty-four princes, is not , 
entitled to so much credit as the Vayu. It is a later work and 
the author’s purpose being sectarian, he probably did not care so 
much for the accuracy of his details, and hence omitted even the 
duration of each reign. The Bhagavata is still more careless, as 
has already been shown. 

If then we take the account in the Vayu Parana to refer to 
the main branch of the dynasty, and consequently generally cor- 
rect, the period that intervened between the rise of the Saiava- 
hanas or Andhrabhrtyas, and the end of the reign of Sivasvati, is 
206 years. ^ The dynasty must, as we have seen, have been founded 
iiiB. C. 73, wherefore the end of Sivasvati’s reign and the accession 
of Gotamiputra must be placed in A. D. 133. We have seen that 
Pulumayi, whose capital was Paithan according to Ptolemy, and 
who from the Inscriptions, appears to have been king of this part 
of the country and to have reigned contemporaneously with his 
father, must have begun to reign at Paithan about 130 A. D.. The 
father and the son drove the foreigners from the Deccan, and the 
son was established as the ruler of the regained provinces, Gota- 
miputra expecting to succeed to the throne at the original seat of 
the family. Gotamiputra reigned for twenty-one years according 
to the Puranas, wherefore he must have died in 154 A. D.. He was 
alive, as stated before, in the eighteenth year of Pulumayi, L e. 
in 148, and also in the nineteenth, when the cave temple was de- 
dicated, and not alive, in the twenty-fourth, i. e. in 154, according 
to the two Inscriptions mentioned before. Ptolemy’s mention of 
Pulumayi, I have already referred to about the year 132; so that, 
the date, deduced from this source, and those derived frqm Gota- 
miputra’s and Pulumayrs Inscriptions at Nasik, and Rudrada- 


1 By adding tip the numbers •Ju^he'-table. "■ - ; ' '' - ■ ’ 
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man’s at Junagad (on the supposition that the era used in this last 
is the Saka), as well as those derived from the Puranas, may thus 
he shown to be consistent with each other. The dates of all the 
■princes whose names we find in the Inscriptions may therefore be 
thus arranged : 

Simuka began to reign in B. G. 73 and ceased in B. C. 50. 

Kpsna began in B. C. 50 and ceased in B. o. 40. 

Satakari^i ( third in the Vayu P. ) began in B. c. 40 and ceased in A.D. 16. 

NahapSna Ksaharlta. 

Gotamipntra began in A. D. 133 add ceased in A. D. 154. 

If the twenty-eight years assigned to Pulumayi in the Matsya 
Purana are to he reckoned from the year of Gotamipxitra’s death, 
he must be considered to have begun to reign at Dhanakaiaka in 
A.D. 154, and to have ceased in A.D. 182. He reigned at Paithan 
from A.D. 130 to A.D. 154, that is, for about twenty-four years, and 
we have seen that the latest year of his reign recorded in the In- 
scriptions at Nasik and Karli is the twenty-fourth. Altogether 
then his reign lasted for fifty-two years. But if the twenty-eight 
include twenty-four for which he ruled at Paithan, he must have 
died in 158. This supposition looks very probable. He was suc- 
ceeded by Siva-Sri, whose coin found in the Tailahgana districts 
has been described by Mr. Thomas in the Indian Antiquary, VoL 
IX, p. 64. Pie appears to have been Pulumayfs brother, since he 
also is styled on the coin Yasithiputa, i. e. Vasisthiputra, or the 
son of Vasi^ii. He had a reign of seven years and must have 
died in A. D. 165. Sivaskanda was the next king, to whom also 
seven years have been assigned. There is no trace of these two 
princes on this side of the country ; while the name of the next, 
Yajna Sri, occurs frequently as we have seen in Inscriptions and 
coins. He appears to have been Pulumayi’s immediate succes- 
sor at Paithan. His full name was Gotamiputra Yaina Sri Sata- 
karni, and he is, as observed before, the Gotamiputra of the Kolha- 
pur coins. Some copies of the Matsya assign him twenty-nine 
years, others nine, and twenty, and the Yayu, twenty-nine ; while 
the Br^hmapda allows him nineteen. Probably he reigned in 
• Mahafal^a - for e^hteen or nineteen years, since the sixteenth 

latest recorded date, and for twenty-nine 
years at Dlianakataka, since, according to our supposition, the 
Yayu Purana gives an account of the Dhanakataka branch and 
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Ms coins are found in Tailangana. ■ And this is. confirmed by 
wlmt we have already said. , Piilumayi .reigned at Dhanakstaka' , ' 
for .four years and ,liis two successors for fourteen. .All th.is while*’ : 
i. e. for eighteen years,. Yajha-Sri was ruler of Maharastra. ■ He 
must thus have ceased' to reign in the last country in about : A., D. ,, 
172 and died in about A. D., 202. 

The next three reigns lasted, according to the Vayu, for sixteen 
years. Ho trace of any of these has yet been found on this side of 
th€ country ; but coins of Candra-Sri are found near the original 
seat of government, and two of these are described by Mr» Thomas 
ill the paper mentioned above. Thus the latest Aiidhra- 
blirtya date is A. D. 218. Madhariputa Sakasena of the Kanheri 
Inscription, the same as the Madhariputa of the Kolhapur 
coins, has been identified with Siva-Srl, the successor of 
Pulumayi, by Pandit Bhagvanlal, and I also at one time concurred 
with him. But the identification is not, I think, tenable. He 
was probably led to it by his reading Sirisena for Sakasena ; but 
I have shown that the reading is incorrect. Mr. Thomas has 
described' a specimen of eleven coins found at Amaravati near 
Dharanikot, the legend on which he reads as Sakasakasa, but it is 
not unlikely Sakasenasa, “ of Sakasena.” Besides, Madhariputra 
Sakasena could not have been the immediate successor of Puiu- 
mayi for a reason which I have already given. One of the 
Kolhapur coins, figured by Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji, bears the 
names of both Gotamiputa and Madhariputa, showing that the 
piece originally bearing the name of one of them was re-stamped 
with the name of the other. Mr. Thomas thinks that it was ori- 
ginally Madhariputa’s coin, I think it was Gotamiputa’s ; for, if 
We see the other figured coins, we shall find that they are so 
stamped as to leave some space between the rim and the legend. 
This in the present case is utilized and the name of Madhariputa 
stamped close to the rim, which shows that the thing was done 
later. Madhariputa Sakasena, therefore, must have been a suc- 
cessor of Gotamiputra Yajna-Sri Satakarni. But, as we have 
seen, none of his three Puranic. successors bore the name, and the 
name Sakasena is one which has nothing like it on th^ long list of 
the Andhrabhrtyas. Still that king must have reigned at Dhanaka- 
taka also, if my surmise that Mr. Thomas’ Sakasaka is the sam e 
as Sakasena is correct ' ' /; 

^ [ R. G. Bhandarkar Works, Yol/lll, J ' 
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' V / Jn . the same' as observed before, Catusparna Sata» 
karni*S' name does not appear in the Pnranas. But the Purtoas 
■ cannot be expected to give accurate information on these points. 
f.In the Matsya Purana another Andhra dynasty of “ seven princes 
sprting from the servants of the original Andhrablirtya family 
will, it is said, come into power after that family becomes 
extinct.”^ The Vayu has got a similar verse the reading of which, 
however, is corrupt ; but it appears that this new dynasty 
is there meant to be spoken of as having sprung from 
the Andhrabhrtya family itself and must have constituted 
a separate branch cut off from the main line. And we can 
very well understand from the points already made out, how 
such a branch could have constituted itself after Yajha-Srfs 
ceasing to reign. Vasisthiputra Satakarni whom I have identified 
with Oaturapana married a Esatrapa lady. The Ksatrapas, as I 
have before observed, were foreigners, most probably Sakas who 
had become Hindus. Madhariputra was not unlikely the son of 
that lady. And thus he and his father Oaturapana formed, from 
the very fact of this marriage, a distinct line of princes* Catura- 
pana appears to have succeeded Yaina-Sri ; and Madhariputra to 
have reigned after Oaturapana. The durations of these reigns 
cannot be made out, but the latest date of the former is the 
thirteenth year of his reign, which probably corresponds to 185 
A, D,, and of the latter the eighth. The dates of the later Satava- 
hanas are, therefore, these : 

In Maharastra. 

PulnmSyi ... ... ... A.n. 130— A.D. 154 

Yajna-Sn A.B. 154— A.D. 172* 

Catusparna or Oaturapana ... A.D. 172— was reigning in A.D. 185. 
Madhariputra ... About A.D* 190— was reigning in about A.D.197. 


In Tailangana. 


PulumSyi 

A.D. 154-a.D. 158. 

Siva~SrI 

... ... A.D. 158— A.D. 165. 

Sivaskanda ... 

A.D, 166— A.D, 173. 

Yajua-Sr! 

A.D* 172— A.D, 202. 

Vij^a ... ... 

... ... A.D, 302— A.D, 208, 

Qandra-Sri ... 

A.D. 208— A.D. 211. 

Pulomavi 

... A.D. 211— A.D. 218. 

1 mm ('^ ? ) frr: i vn%55n%. 
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Thus then, the Andhrabhrtjas or Satavahanas ruled over the 
Deccan from B. C. 73 to about A. D. 218, i, e., for about three cen- 
turies. For some time, however, they were dispossessed of the * 
country by foreigners who belonged to the Saka tribe. How long * 
these were in power, it is difficult to determine. If the Saka 'era ; '■ 
was established by the foreign canqueror after his stibiugation of ' 
the country, and if his Satrapa Nahapana^ or his successor was 
overthromm hy ' Gotamiputra or Pulumayi, six or seven , years 
after Hahapana’s latest date, viz. 46, the foreigners ' held posses- 
sion of this country only for about fifty-three years. 


SECTION VII 

Political and litebary traditions about the SSta- 

VAHANAS OR SlLIVAHANAS. 

The period during which fche Safcavahanas or Andhrabhrtyas 
ruled over Maharastra must have been a prosperous one in the 
history of the country. Hence several traditions with regard to 
different kings of this dynasty have been preserved. But that 
Salivahana or Satavahana was a family name has been forgotten, 
and different princes of the dynasty have been confounded and 
identified. Thus Hemacandra in his Desikosa gives Salivahana, 
Salana, Hala, and Kuntala as the names of one individual; but we 
see from the list given above that the last two names were borne 
by different princes, and both of them were Salivahanas. In his 
grammar, he gives Salivahana as a Prakrit corruption of 
Satavahana. 

In modern times, the Saka era is called the Salivahana era 
or an era founded by Salivahana. When it began to be attributed 
to him it is difficult to determine precisely. All the copper-plate 
grants up to the eleventh century, speak of the era as Saka-nrpa- 
kala, i. e., the era of the Saka king or as Sakakala, i. e., the era of 
the Saka, and in an Inscription at Badami it is stated to be the 
era beginning from “ the coronation of the Saka king. ” Subse- 
quently, the simple expression “ Sake, in the year of the Saka,” 
was used, and thereafter Sake or “ in the Saka The word Saka 
thus came to be understood as equivalent to “ an era ” generally, 
the original sense being forgotten. And since the era had to be 
connected with some great king, it was associated with the name 
of Salivahana, whom tradition had represented to be such a king ; 
and thus we now use the expression Salivahana Saka, which, ety- 
mologically, can have no sense and is made up of the names of 

two royal families. 

0 ' • 

The current legend makes Salivahana the son of a Brah- 
man girl who was a sojourner at Paithan and lived with 
her two brothers in the house of a potter, On one occasion 
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she .went to the GodaTar! to bathe,- 'when Sesa, the ' king of 
serpents, becoming enamoured of her, transformed himself. into , a: 
man and embraced her* In due course she gave birth to SEliva- 
hana,. who was brought up -in the house of the potter.'^ Some ti,m0- 
after, king Vikramaditya of XJjiayini, to whom a certain deity bad 
revealed that he was destined to die at the hands of the son of a 
girl of two years, sent about his Vetala or King of Ghosts to 
find out if there w'assiich a child anywhere. The Vetala saw SalivS- 
hana playing with his girlish mother and informed Vikramaditya, 
Thereupon he invaded Paithan with a large army, but Salivahans 
infused life into clay figures of horses, elephants, and men, by 
means of a charm communicated to him by his father, the king 
of serpents, encountered Vikramaditya, and defeated Mm. This 
descent of a king of Ujjayini on Paithan I have already alluded 
to and endeavoured to e.tplain. The Salivahana referred to in 
this tradition appears to be Pulumayi who in conjunction with 
his father freed the country from the Sakas and fought with 
Oastana or Jayadaman and Rudradaman, whose capital appears to 
have been Ujjayini. It was in consequence of some faint remi- 
niscence of Pulumayi-Salivahana’s relations with the Sakas and 
their Satrapa kings that his name was attached to the era first 
used by his adversaries. 

There are also several literary traditions connected with the 
name of Satavahana or Salivahana. A work of the name of 
Brhatkatha, written in that form of the Prakrit which is called 
the Paisaci or the language of goblins, is mentioned by Dandin in 
Ms work, the Eavyadarsa.^ Somadeva, the author of the KathE- 
saritsagara, and Ksemendra, the author of the Brhatkatha, profess 
to have derived their stories from this Paisaci Brhatkatha. The 
stories comprised in this are said to have been communicated to 
Gunadhya, who for some time had been minister to Satavahana, 
by a ghost of the name of Kanabhuti. They w’-ere written in blood 
and arranged in seven books. Gunadhya offered them to king 
SatavEhana, but he refused to receive such a ghastly work written 

I The story about the girl and her serpent-lo?v:er is, in the KathEsaritsagara, 

mentioned with reference to GupEdhya who was the son of the girl. 

SStavahana’s origin is given differently. , , 

2 ■' . ,■ 
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r in blood and in the language of goblins, whereupon Gunadhya 
burnt six of them. Some time after", king Satavahana having 
been informed of the charming nature of those stories went to 
Gunadhya and asked for them. But the last or seventh book 
alone remained, and this the king obtained from his pupils with 
his permission.' 

It is narrated in the Kathasaritsagara that while Satavahana 
was, on one occasion, bathing with his wives in a tank in a 
pleasure-garden, he threw water at one of them. As she was tired, 
she told the king not to besprinkle her with water, using the 
words: Modakaih paritadaya mam. The king not understanding 
that the first word was composed of two, Ma “do not” and Udakaih 
“ with waters,” but taking it to be one word, meaning “ pieces of 
sweetmeat,” caused sweetmeat to be brought, and began to throw 
pieces at the queen. Thereupon she laughed and told the king 
that he did not know the phonetic rules of Sanskrit, and that 
while she meant to tell him not to besprinkle her with water, he 
had understood her to say that she wanted him to throw pieces of 
sweetmeat at her. There was no occasion for sweetmeat at the 
place, and this ought to have led the king to the true sense ; but 
he was not. Thereupon the king was ashamed of his own 
ignorance while his queen was so learned, and became disconso- 
late. Gunadhya and Sarvavarman, who were his ministers, were 
informed of the cause ; and the former promised to teach him 
grammar in six years, though it was a study of twelve. Sarvavar- 
man, however, offered to teach the subject in six months, and his 
offer was accepted ; but as it was not possible to do so, Sarva- 
varman propitiated the God Kartikeya or Skanda by his self- 
mortifications, and the god communicated to him the first Sutra 
of a new grammar, Siddho Varnasamamnayah. Thereupon Sarva- 
varman repeated the other Sutras, when Kartikeya said that if he 
had not been so hasty, and had allowed him to repeat the whole, the 
new grammar would have become superior to Panini’s ; but since 
it could not be so now, it would be a small treatise — Katantra, 
and would also he cadled Kalapaka after the tail of his peacock. 
This new grammar Sarvavarman taught to the king.* 


1 Katliasarits5gara, 11. 8. 

^ KathlsaritsEgara ^ .L 108 & ff. 
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The same story is told by Tara-natha ^ in Ms History of 

but he' makes the name - of the king to' be 
Udayanaj and of Sarvavannan, Saptavarman ; ■ while the com^ 
petitor of Sarvavarman is represented by him to be Vararuci 
instead of Gunadhya. But Udayana is - represented as a king 
reigning' in Sourtheru' India, and Satavahana in,- the form of 
Santivahana is also mentioned in connection with the story 
as a southern king ■ in whose dominions Vararuci lived. As 
Udayana frequently figures in Buddhistic stories, the southern 
prince Satavahana is confounded with him, and this seems to be 
indicated by the fact that this Udayana is represented to have 
ruled over a country in the South, though the usual Udayana is 
a Northern prince. 

It will thus appear that the Katantra grammar was com- 
posed by Sarvavarman at the request of a prince of the 
Satavahana family. And the same thing appears to be allu- 
ded to even by Hwan Thsang, when he says in connection with 
the shortening of the originally large work on grammar by PEni- 
ni and others : “ Lately a Brahman of South India, at the request 
of a king of South India, reduced them further to 2,500 ^lokas. 
This work is widely spread, and used throughout all the frontier 
provinces, but the well-read scholars of India do not follow it as 
their guide in practice.^ 

There is a work written in the old Maharastri dialect called 
Saptasatl, which is of the nature of an anthology, consisting of 
Gathas or stanzas in the Arya metre, mostly on love matters. 
The author of this is, in the third verse, mentioned as Hala, and 
ordinarily he is spoken of as Salivahana. Bana speaks of it in a 
verse in the introduction to his Harsa-oarita as an imperishable 
and refined repository of good sayings composed by Salivahana. ** 
Verses from it are quoted in Dhanika’s commentary on the Dasa- 
rupaka, in the Saras vati-Kanthabharana, and in the Kavyapra- 
kasa. There is, it will be observed, in the list of the Andhrabhr- 
tya princes, one of the name of Hala, who probably was either the 
author of the work, or to whom it was dedicated by a ^ourt-poet 


1 Schiefner’s Transition, p, 73^ 

% Lif© of Hwan Tlisang, BeaFs Trans.^ 
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From these traditions we may, 1 think, safely conclude that lite- 
rature flourished under the rule of the Andhrahhrtyas, and that 
'the Prakrits or spoken languages, especially the Maharastri, were 
probably for the first time, used for literary purposes. In Vatsya- 
yana’s Kamasutra or Institutes of Love, Kuntala Satakarni Sata- 
vahana is spoken of as having killed Malayavati, ( who is called 
Mahadevi, and consequently must have been his chief queen,) by 
means of a pair of scissors in connection with certain amorous 
sports.' The name Kuntala occurs in the list given in the 
Matsya PurSna. 


^ 

1 ]. Prof, Aufrecht^s 

<|uotation in the Oxf. Cat,, p, 217 b., doeB not contain the name and he 

supplies TTfotciFf from the preceding clause; but a Ganika or courtezan cannot 
be called Mahadevi 
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SECTION VIII V 

Religious, social and economic condition of mahabistba 

UNDER THE ANDHRABHRTYAS OR SlTAVlHANAS. 

DURING this period the religion of Buddha was in a flourish- 
ing condition. Princes and chiefs calling themselves Mahabhojas 
and Maharatthis, merchants ( Naigamas ), goldsmiths ( Suvarna- 
karas ), carpenters ( Vardhakas ), corn-dealers ( Dhanyakasrenis ), 
druggists ( Gandhikas ), and ordinary householders ( Grhasthas ), 
caused at their expense temples and monasteries to be excavated 
out of the solid rock for the use of the followers of that religion. 
It has been mentioned above that in the first part of this period, 
the country w^as exposed to the inroads of foreign tribes, such as 
Yavanas or Bactrian Greeks, Sakas, and Pahlavas. These after- 
wards settled in the country and adopted the Buddhist religion. 
For, among the donors and benefactors whose names are recorded 
in the Cave Inscriptions, there area good many Sakas and 
Yavanas. But some, and especially the Sakas, seem to have 
adopted Brahmanism. The Buddhist temples were provided with 
Caityas or tombs in imitation of those in which some relic of 
Buddha was buried, and these were objects of worship. The 
monasteries contained cells intended as residences for Bhiksus or 
mendicant priests. These travelled over the country during the 
year and spent the four rainy months at one of these monastic 
establishments. In the month of Sravana, the monks held the 
ceremony of robing, at which the old clothes were throwm away 
and new ones worn. To provide these for them, charitable persons 
deposited, as we have seen, sums of money with certain guilds 
with directions that out of the interest new robes should be pur- 
chased and given to the priests. Villages were assigned by kings 
and their oflScers for the support of these religious establishments. 
The mendicant priests often travelled by sea ; and hence at the 
head of several of the creeks in Koptkan we have cave monasteries 
intended as Dbarma-dalas br for theiR* such 

oaves at CMplun, Mahad and Kude, eituate respectively on the 

lor those who 
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landed at the head of the Bombay harbour or at Ghod-Bandar* 
there were the Kanheri caves. 

; Brahmanism also flourished side by side with Buddhism. In 
the Inscription at Hasik, in which Usavadata dedicates the cave 
monastery excavated at his expense, for the use of the itinerant 
“ priests of the four quarters,” he speaks, as we have seen, of his 
many charities to Brahmans. The same notions as regards these 
matters prevailed then as now. Usavadata fed a hundred thousand 
Brahmans, as the Maharaj Sindia did about thirty years ago. It 
was considered highly meritorious to get Brahmans married at 
one’s expense then as nov^ Gotamiputra also, in the same Inscrip- 
tion which records a benefaction in favour of the Buddhists, is 
spoken of as the only protector of Brahmans, and as having, Tike 
Usavadata, put them in the way of increasing their race. Kings 
and princes thus appear to have patronized the followers of both 
the religions, and in none of the Inscriptions is there an indica- 
tion of an open hostility between them. 

Trade and commerce must also have been in a flourishing con- 
dition during this early period. Ships from the western countries 
came, according to the author of the Periplus, to Barugaza or 
Bharukaocha, the modern Bharoch ; and the merchandise brought 
by them was thence carried to the inland countries. Onyx stone 
in large quantities from Paithan, and ordinary cottons, muslins, 
mallow-coloured cottons, and other articles of local production 
from Tagara, were carried in waggons to Barugaza and thence 
exported to the west 

Paithan is placed by the author of the Periplus at the 
distance of twenty days’ journey to the south of Barugaza, 
and is spoken of as the greatest city in Dakhinabades or 
Daksinapatha, and Tagara, ten days’ east of Paithan.^ This 
town has not yet been identified. Its name does not occur in any 
of the Gave Inscriptions ; but it is mentioned in a copper-plate 
grant of the first half of the seventh century, and princes of a 
dynasty known by the name of Siiahara, call themselves 
“sovereigns of Tagara, the best of towns,” in all their grants. 
Some ha\^e identified it with Devagiri and others with Junnar ; 
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but' in both- cases its bearing from Paithan' as given by the Greek ■ 
geographers has not been taken into account. I have elsewhere 
discussed the question, and have proposed Dharur in the Nizam’s 
territory as the site of the ancient city. 

. The other sea-port towns mentioned in the Periplus are: 

( 2 ) Souppara, the modern Supare or Supara near Bassein 
and the Sorparaka of the Inscriptions and the Puranas, 
where interesting Buddhistic relics were dug out by Mr. 
Campbell and Pandit Bhagvanlal; ( 3 ) Kalliena, the niodern 
Kalyan, which must have been a place of great commer- 
cial importance, since a good many of the donors whose names are 
inscribed in the oaves at Kanheri and some mentioned in the 
ea es at Junnar were merchants residing in Kalyan;^ (4) Semulla, 
identified with Chembur by some and with Chaul by others ; (5) 
Mandagora, very likely the same as the moderB Mandad, origi- 
nally Mandagada, situated on the Rajapuri creek near Kude, 
where we have the caves ; (6) Palaipat-nai, which probably was the 
same as Pal w^hich is near Mahad ; (7) Melizeigara, the second part 
of the name of which can at once be recognized as Jsyagad and 
which must be identified with that place, whatever the first 
part Meli may mean ; ( 8 ) Buzantion, and others. 

Buzantion is probably the Vaijayanti^ of the Inscriptions, 
but with what modern town it is to be identified, it is 
difficult to say. Vaijayanti is mentioned in the Kadamba 
copper-plates, translated by Mr. Telang,'"^ and was most 
probably some place in North Kanara, In a grant of the 
Vijayanagara dynasty, Madhava, the great counsellor of king 
Harihara, is represented to have been appointed viceroy of 
Jayantipura. He then conquered Goa and seems to have 
made that his capital.^ Jayantipura is said to be another 
name for Banavasi In the Sabhaparvan of the Mahabharata, 
Banavasi is spoken of, as if it were the name of a country, and 




1 See the Inscriptions in JBBRAS, YoL YI, and in Arch. Surv.,^W. India, 

Kovio: ■' ^ ^ ' 

1, Arcb.;Stim West? Ini., Fp.'.lti* . ;; , , , - ' , 

3 JBBEA8, Yob XII, pp, 318 and 321, " / , ^ , 

4 JBBBAS, Yob lY, P. 115, ^ 
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immediately after it, Jayanti is mentioned as a townJ Ifthen 
Jayanti and Vaijayanti were two forms of the same name, Vaija- 
yanii was probably the modern Banavasi, or perhaps, in consider- 
ation of the facts that the name of Vaijayanti occurs in an Ihscri-' 
ption at Karli, and also that the Greek geographers in mention- 
ing the places of note on the coast could not have run at once 
from Jayagad to the southern limit of North Kanara, Vaijayanti 
riiay be identified with Vijayadurga, But these objections are not 
of very great weight 

It is not possible to ascertain the names of all the towns in 
the inland country that were in a flourishing condition during 
the time we have been speaking of. Besides Paithan and Tagara 
there was Nasik, which is mentioned in an Inscription in one of 
the caves at the place and also at Bedsa. The district about the 
town was called Govardhana, 

Junnar was another flourishing town, as is attested by the 
number of cave-temples at the place. But what its name was, 
we do not know. The name Junnar, Junanara, Jurnanagara, 
or Jirnanagara, which means the old town, must have been 
given to it after it had lost its importance. I have already 
expressed my belief that it was the capital of Nahapana. 
Pulumayi, who overthrew the dynasty of Nahapana, is, in one of 
the Nasik Inscriptions styled “ lord of Navanara, meant pro- 
bably for Navanagara or the New Town. That he reigned at 
Paithan we know from Ptolemy, and also from the many tradi- 
tions about Salivahana, which locate the person or persons bear- 
ing that name at that city. The Navanara, then, of the Inscription 
was probably another name given to the town when Pulumayi 
re-established his dynasty, and, in contrast w’-ith it, Nahapana’s 
capital was called the “Old Town.” Or perhaps Pulumayi widened 
the old town of Paithan and called the new extension Navanara. . 

What town existed near the group of caves at Karri and the 
adjoining places, we do not know. But the place spoken of in 
connection with the monastic establishment is in an Inscription 

1 Chap. XXXI, vv. 69 and 70, Bom. Ed. The VanavSsinah at the end of v. 69 
refers to the town or country of BanavSsi, and ought properly to appear as 
Vanavasikan, In the PurEij-as, too, YanavasikVth is given as the name of 
a people, 
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named Valuraka,’ and the district in wh 
called Mamalahara ® or the district of 
Mayal. 

Further south there was the town 
modern Karhad, which is mentioned i 
and also in the Mahabharata.* Kolhapi 
flourishing town in those days, since a 
ing the coins we 
quity have been found there, 
known. Either Karhad or I 
Ptolemy in which he locates 
fled with the Vilivayakura of the Kolhapur coins. 

Persons engaged in trade and commerce probably 
large fortunes. The great Chaitya-cave at Karli was caused to he 
constructed by a Seth ( Sresthin ) of Vaijayanti, and in other 
places also, especially at Kanheri, their gifts were cos y. 

There were in those days guilds of trades such as those of 

weavers, druggists, corn-dealers, oil-manufacturers &c. Theij- orga- 
nisation seems to havebeen complete and effective, since, as already 
mentioned, they received permanent deposits of money and paid 
interest on them from generation to generation. 

Self-vovcrnment by means of such guilds and village commune 
ties has always formed an important factor of the political admi- 

. , -jr A "NriVamasabha or town-corporation is 


of Karahataka, the 
Inscription at Kude* 
SO must have been a 
Buddhistic Stupa contain- 
have already noticed and other remains of anti- 
The old name of the place is un- 
dhapur must be the Hippocura of 
p.aione.nTos. whoiii WO have identi- 
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the efficleBcy of governmenty it appears that the country was well 
gOYerue.d/ notwithstaiidiiig political revolutions. To this result 
the efficient local organization spoken of above, which no changes 
of dynasties ever affected, must no doubt have contributed in a 
large measure. ’ . 

Communication between the several provinces does not appear 
to have been very difficult. Benefactions of persons residing in 
Vaijayanti or Banavasi, and Sorparaka or Supara, are recorded in 
the cave at Karli ; of a Nasik merchant at Bedsa ; of some inhabi- 
tants of Bharukaccha and Kalyan at Junnar; of natives of North- 
ern India and Dattamitri, which, I have elsewhere shown, was 
situated in Lower Sindh, at Nasik ; and of an iron-monger of 
Karahataka or Karhad at Kude. On the other hand, gifts of 
natives of Nasik and Karhad are recorded on the Stupa at Bhar- 
hut, which lies midway between Jabbalpore and Allahabad.^ Un- 
less there were frequent communications between these places, it 
is not possible that the natives of one should make religious en- 
dowments at another. 


1 Cunningham’s StlTpa of Bharbut, pp^ 131, 135, 136, 138, 139, 
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SECTION IX. 

PROBA.BLE HISTORY OF THE PERIOD BETWEEN THE EXTINCTION 
OF THE ANDHRABERTYAS AND THE RISE OF THE ClLUKYAS. 

B'^OR about tiiree centaries after the extinction of the Andhra- 
bhrtyas, we have no specific information about the dynasties that 
ruled over the country. The Matsya and the Vayu, as observed 
before, place seven princes of a branch of the Andhrabhrtyas after 
them, and I have given reasons to believe that the Madharipixtra 
of the Inscription and the coins referred to before was one of them. 
This branch seems to have been in povssession of the whole extent 
of the country that was ruled over by their predecessors. If the 
fact, noticed before, of some coins of the later Ksatrapa kings 
being found in a village hear Karhad is to be regarded as evi- 
dence of their sway over this country and not to be attributed 
merely to commercial intercourse, the Ksatrapa dynasty also 
must be considered to have obtained possession of a portion at 
least of the Deccan after the Satavahanas. The earliest of these 
princes is Vijaya Saha^ ( or Sena ) whose date is 144^ which, if 
the era is that of the Saka kings, corresponds to A. D. 222, while 
the latest date we have assigned to the Satavahanas is about 
A. D. 218. The last of the princes whose coins are found near 
Karhad is Visva Saha ( Sena ), one of whose coins has the date 
214 and another 224, corresponding to A. D. 292 and A. D. 302.*^ 

About this time princes of the race of Abhiras or cowherds 
must have come into power. Ten of them are mentioned in the 
Puranas. In the Nasik caves there is an Inscription dated in the 
ninth year of VirasenaAbhira, the son of Damarl and of Sivadatta 
S.bhira.'^ The characters in the Inscription, though they do not differ 
much from those in the Inscriptions of the latter Andhrabhrtya 
kings, must be regarded as more modern. The language is Sanskrit, 

1 JBBRAS, Vol. VII, p.17., ^ , 

3 Ibid. p. $8 ( No. 10 )." ■ 

3 Ibid. Novll ^ 

4 Ibid* No, 15, and Trails. la 
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which I regard, as an Indication of a later era. When the popular 
dialect became different from the Pali, or the Pali became less 
sacred, the people fell back upon the original Sanskrit for such 
purposes as those of recording religious gifts ; and thus in all the 
later grants we find the Sanskrit used, while, from the times of 
Afeka to the extinction of the Andhrabrtyas, the language used 
was mostly the Pali, or, to speak more accurately, one or more of 
the Prakrits of the period. 

The Abhiras were in power for sixty-seven years according 
to the Vayu Purana. Many other dynasties are mentioned in the 
Puranas as having ruled over the country. But the inform- 
ation given there is much more , confused than in the case 
of the previous families. It appears that the dynasties that 
ruled over different parts of India at the same time are put 
together and confused with those that succeeded each other, so 
that it is not possible without extraneous assistance to determine 
their chronological relations. 

We have seen from the Cave Inscriptions that from remote 
times tribes of Ksatriyas calling themselves Bhojas and Ratthis or 
Rastrikas were predominant in the country. In the northern part 
of the Deccan or Maharastra these called themselves “ the Great 
Ratthis or Maharatthis, the ancient Marathas,” but in other 
places the name in use must have been Ratthis or Ratthas, since 
we know of more modern chiefs in the Southern Maratha Country 
who called themselves by that name. Some of the Rattha tribes 
must have formed themselves into a family or group ( kuta ) and 
called themselves Ratthakuda, and later on Rathoda, the Sanskrit 
original of which is Rastrakuta. Or the Rastrakuta family was 
so called because it was the main branch of the race of the 
Ratthas that had spread over the whole country. These native 
chiefs that ruled over the country must have been held in subjec- 
tion by the Andhrabhrlyas during the continuance of their power, 
and also by the later Ksatrapas. But after the dynasties became 
extinct they must have resumed their independence. The Abhiras 
held sway for some time and over a part of the country only ; for 
the tradition of Gauli or cowherd rulers, which very probably 
refers to them, is confined to the Nasik and Khandesh districts. 
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The Eastrakutas probably rose to power about the same time 
as the Abhiras. Hence in the Inscriptions on the MiraJ plates and 
the Yevur tablet, first brought to light by Mr. Wathen and Sir 
Walter Elliot^ respectively, it is stated that Jayasimha, the 
founder of the Caluky a dynasty in the Deccan, established him- 
self in the country after having vanquished Indra, the son of 
Krsnaof the Rastrakuta family. The Calukya dynasty was, as 
will hereafter be seen, founded in the beginning of the sixth 
century of the Christian era. From about the end of the third to 
the beginning of the sixth century, therefore, the Deccan was 
ruled over by princes of the Rastrakuta family. 

An Inscription on copper-plates, found in the Caitya of one of 
the caves at Kanheri, is dated in the 245th year of a dynasty, 
which, if the word has been correctly lithographed, is called 
Strakutaka.^ But the published copy of the Inscription was made 
in the time of Dr. Bird, and the plates themselves are not now 
available for re-examination. The Strakutaka may be a mislection 
for Rastrakuta. But it is not unlikely Traikutaka, as the late 
Pandit Bhagvanlal contended. He has published a copper-plate 
charter issued from the camp of the victorious army of Traikuta- 
kasby a prince of the name of Darhasena^' in the year 207. 
Traikutaka was thus probably the name of a race and the prince 
belonged to it. And the Kanheri Inscription would show that 
this dynasty had an era of its own. From the form of the 
characters in the Inscription, it appears that it was engraved 
in the latter part of the fifth century of the Christian era ; so 
that the Traikutaka dynasty was founded about the middle of 
the third century, i. e. after the extinction of the Satavahanas* 
But further information about the dynasty is not available ; and 
we do not know over what extent of country it ruled. But since 
the epoch of the era appears to be the same as that of the era used 
by the kings of Cedi, possibly the race of the Haihayas or Kala- 
euris which ruled over that province rose to power about 249 A. D. 
and held sway over a part of the Deccan including the western 
coast up to the country of They were afterwards driven 

away by some other race and had tq confine themselves to Cedi. 
The resemllanoe ..hetwei|h;^e the capital of',, the . 

( ' dynasty, and , Trihnta |s,perh^Ptnf^;fertmitou^ • ' - 

' toll H, ill, IT.;' viii, p. 12 . 

* i'lBBBAS., Vol.T,p; 16; Inscription, 

3 JBBBAS., YqL XYI, 346. 

■ : 1 1 0* Wwks, 
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The Early Calukyas. 

We will next proceed to an account of the princes who belong" 
ed to the dynasty called Calikya, Calukya, or Calukya.^ A large 
number of Inscriptions on copper-plates and stone-tablets have 
amply elucidated the history of this dynasty. The legendary 
orgin of this family is thus given by Bilhana, the author of the 
Vikramahkadevacarita, or life of Vikramaditya a prince of the 
later or restored Calukya line. On one occasion when Brahma- 
deva was engaged in his morning devotions, Indra came up to 
him and complained of the sinfulness of the wmrld in which no 
man performed the sacrifical rites or gave oblations to the gods. 
Brahmadeva looked at his ‘culuka*, or the hand hollowed for the 


1 I)r. Fleet draws a distinction between Calukya and Calukya and asserts 
that “ this last form belongs only to the restored dynasty commencing 
with Taila II ” and that “ it does not occur in any of the genuine early 
Inscriptions. ’* But it does belong to the earlier dynasty also, and. is found 
in genuine early Inscriptions, The best way to determine the point whe- 
ther the first syllable was, or is to refer to verses containing the 
name, the metre of which will show the quantity unmistakably. The In- 
scriptions of the earlier dynasty are in prose ; we must therefore refer to 
the versified grants of the RSstrakiltas which speak of the dynasty sup- 
planted by them. In the Radhanpur grant of Govinda III (Ind. ant., Vob 
VI, p, 65 ), we have &c., in verse 3. In the Ravasari grant 

edited by me ( JBBRAS., VoL XVIII, p. 257 ) we have 

&c. In three of the five grants of the eastern branch of the 
early dynasty edited by Dr. Hultzsch we have ( South 

Indian Inscriptions, Vol, I. pp. 44, 47 & 57 ). The form is fre- 
quently used. The distinction between and and the difference in 
sense in consequence of the lengthening of the vowel which Dr, Fleet 
points out have place in the pure Sanskrit of PSinini and of the Br^htna- 
pas ; bat there is no room for them in names that came into use in the 
Prakrit period long after Sanskrit became a dead language, Calukya waS 
some vernacular name which was Sanskritized into the various forms we 
actually find, ‘ , . ' ■ , * 





it to very great distinction. The original seat of the dynasty was 

Ayodhya, and in the course of time a branch of it established it- 
self in the South. 

As stated in the opening lines of all the copper-plate grants of 
this family the Calukyas belonged to the Gotra or race of Manavya 
and were the descendants of Harlti. They were under the guardian- 
ship of the Seven Mothers and were led to prosperity by the 
god Kartikeya. They obtained from Narayana a standard with 
a boar represented on it, and fighting rinder that standard they, 
subjugated all kings. The Yevur tablet and the Miraj plates, re- 
ferred to above, agree with Bilhana in representing Ayodhya as 
the original seat of the family. But since these were almost con- 
temporaneous with the poet, all the three represent only the 

tradition that was current in the eleventh century. • : 

/, The . first prince who raised the family to distinction 
in the South was Jayasirhha. He fought several battles 
with the reigning princes, and, among them, with those belong- 
ing to the Rastrakuta family, if the Yevur tablet is to be trusted, 
and acquired the sovereignty of the country. After him reigne 
Ranaraga, who was a prince of great valour and had a stately 
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Pulakesi’s son Klrtivarman succeeded to tte throne after Mm. 
He subjugated a family of princes of the name of Nalas ; but oyer 
what province it ruled we do not know. He also subdued the 
Mauryas, who, from a statement in an Inscription at Aihole* 
upon which this account is principally based, seem to have been 
chiefs of northern Konkan, and reduced also the Kadambas of 
BanavasI in North Kanara. 

Klrtivarman had three sons at least, who were all young when 
he died. His brother Mangalisa therefore came to the throne after 
him. Mangalisa vanquished the Kalaeuris, a family of princes 
ruling over the country of Oedi, the capital of which was Tripura 
or Tevur near Jabbalpore. Buddha, son of Samkaragana, whom 
he is represented in one grant® to have conquered and put to flight, 
must have been a Kalaouri prince, as the name Samkaragana fre- 
quently occurs in the genealogy of the dynasty. 

Mangalisa is said to have carried his arms to both the eastern 
and western seas. On the coast of the latter he conquered what is 
called Eevatidvipa, or the Island of Eevatl. A copperplate grant 
by a governor of this island was found near Goa*, from which it 
would appear that Eevatl was very probably the old name of Eedi* 
situated a few miles to the south of Vengurla. In an Inscription in 
a cave-temple at Badami, it is stated that the temple* was caused 
to be excavated by Mangalisa. He there placed an idol of Visnu, 
and on the occasion of its consecration granted a village, out of the 
revenues of which a ceremony called Narayanabali was to be per- 
formed and sixteen Brahmans to be fed every day, and the residue 
to be devoted to the maintenance of recluses. This Inscription is 
dated in the twelfth year of some reign when 500 years of the Saka 
era had elapsed. The reign in the twelfth year of which the cave- 
temple was consecrated, is taken to be the reign of Mahgall^ On 
this supposition Mangallfe began to reign in 489 Saka ; but I 


1 Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII, p. 341. 

2 Ind. Ant., Vol. VII, p. 161. See also. Vol. XIX, p. 17. 

3 JBBRA?., Vol. X, pp. 365-6. 

4 Bevatl should, according to the usual rules, be corrupted to Revadi or Re-, 
a-ii and then to Eedl. 
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Imve ' elsewliere^ ’brougM forward ^ 'what- I consider to bo irery 
strong arguments to show that Mahgallsa could not have come ' to ■ 
the throne so early as that, and the only criticism^ that I ha¥a seeii' 
on my observations, seems to me to be very ' unsatisfactory and 
serves only to confirm my statement The reign referred to, there* ■ 
fore, is that of Klrtivarman, and if its twelfth year fell in 500 
Saka,' Kirtivarman must have come to the throne in 489 Saka cor- 
responding to A. B. 567. In that Inscription Mahgalisa assigns 
all the good fruits of his charities to his brother in the presence 
of the gods Aditya and Agni and of the assembled crowd of men, 
and claims to himself only the fruit arising from serving his 
brother faithfully. In the copper-plate grant of the governor of 
Revati, referred to above, Saka 532 is mentioned as the twentieth 
year of the reign of a prince who, from the titles given there and 
from the fact that Mangallsa had about that period conquered the 
island, must have belonged to the Calukya family. He could not 
have been Klrtivarman, for the island was not conquered in his 
time, neither could he be the successor of Mangalisa who, as I 
shall presently state, got possession of the throne in 533 Saka. Ha 
must therefore have been Mangallsa himself, and if Saka 532 was 
the twentieth year of his reign, he must have begun to reign in 
513 Saka.^ Kirtivarman thus reigned from 489 Saka or A. B. 567 
to 513 Saka or A. B. 591, that is, for twenty-four years. 


1 JBBBAS., Vol. XIV, pp. 23--25, 

2 Ind. Ant., YoLX,pp. 57-58. 

3 See also the arguments used by me in the paper referred to above. In a 

recently published article Br. Fleet places the accession of Mahgalisa in 
521 Saka current, being led to it by the occurrence in an Inscription of that 
prince of the words ^F?3Tq‘^# ^ f have carefully e:sa- 

mined the facsimile of the Inscription given in the article ; and am satis- 
fied that this is by no means the correct reading. are the 

only words that are certain and perhaps the word afr also. But is 

highly doubtful ; the letter which Br. Fleet reads ^ is exactly like that 
which he reads ; and there is some vacant space after ^ and ^ in which 
something like another letter appears. Similarly the {-^ of is hard- 

ly visible as an independent letter, and the next two letters are also 

. doubtful. Besides in no other Inscription of the early Calukyas does th® 
cyclic year appear. ( See Ind. Ant., Vol. XIX, p® 9 and ff. ) 
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■ , . la the latter years of Ms reign Mangall^a seems to. , have . beea, 
engaged in intrigues to keep Ms brother’s son Pulakesi off from 
the succession, and to place Ms own son on the throne. But Pula-^. 
kesi, who had grown to be a prince of remarkable abilities, baffled _ 
all his intrigues, and by the use of energy and counsel, he neutra- 
lised all the advantage that Mahgali^a had . by the actual posse- 
ssion of power, and in the attempt to secure the throne for his scii^ 
Mahgalisa lost his own life and Ms kingdom. 

Pulakesi, the son of Kirtivarman, succeeded. His Ml title was 
Satyasraya Sri Pitlivi-Vallabha Maharaja.. From a copper-plated, 
grant executed in the third year of his reign and in 535 Saka, he 
appears to have come to the throne in 533 Saka or A. I). 611. After 
Mahgalite’s death, the enemies whom his valour had kept iff 
subjection rose on all sides. A prince of the name of Appayika 
and another named Govinda (who very probably belonged to the 
Rastrakuta race, since that name occurs frequently in the genea- 
logy of that family) attacked the new Calukya king. The former, 
who had horses from the northern seas in his army, fled away in 
fear when opposed by the powerful forces of Pulakesi; and the latter 
surrendered to him and becoming his ally was received 
into favour and rewarded. ^ He then turned his arms against the 
Kadambas, attacked Banavasi, their capital, and reduced it. The. 
prince of the Gahga family, which ruled over the Cera " country 
situated about the modern province of Mysore, and the head of 
the Alupa ^ race, which probably held the province of Malabar, be- 
came his allies. He then sent his forces against the Mauryas of 
the Konkan, who were vanquished without any difficulty. With 
a fleet of hundreds of ships he attacked Puri, ^ which was the 


1 Ind. Ant., YoL YI, p. 73. 

^ Ixid. Ant., Yol YIII, p. 243, line 8 of the Inscription. From the words ca, 
ekena and aparena it is clear that two persons are here meant. But Dr. 
Fleet in his translation makes both of them one, which is a mistake ; 
and the translation, I must say, is unintelligible, 

3 Ind. Ant., Yoh I, p. 363, and Yol. Yll, p. 168. 

4 The name of the royal family seems to be preserved in the name of the 
modern tcfwn of Alupai on the Malbar Ooast. 

5 The town is called the Laksmi of the Western Ocean. It was probably 

the capital of the Maury a king of the Konkan and afterwards of the 
Silaharas. * ■ 
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mistress of the western sea, and reduced it. . The kings of Lata,, 
Malava, and Guriara wei'e conquered and became liis' dependents. 

About this time, there was a powerful monarch in Horthern 
India whose name was Harsavardhana. He was' king of KanoJ,but 
in the course of time made himself the paramount sovereign of the 
North. He then endeavoured to extend his power to the south of 
the Narmada, but was opposed by PulakeM, who killed many of 
his elephants and defeated his army. Thenceforward, PulakeM 
received or assumed the title of Paraniesvara or lord paramouni 
This achievement was by the later kings of the dynasty consider* 
ed the most important, and that alone is mentioned in their copper- 
plate grants in the description of Pulakesi 11. PulakeM appears to 
have kept a strong force on the banks of the Narmada to guard the 
frontiers. 

Thus, by his policy as well as valour, he became the 
supreme lord of the three countries called MaharaMrakas contain- 
ing ninety-nine thousand villages. The kings of Kosala and 
‘ Kalihga^ trembled at Ms approach and surrendered to him. After 
some time he marched with a large army against the king of 
Kanciptira or Oonjeveram and laid siege to the town. He then 
crossed the Kaveri and invaded the country of the Colas, the Pan- 
dyas, and the Keralas. But these appear to have become his 
’ allies. After having in this manner established his supremacy 
throughout the South, he entered his capital and reigned in peace. 
The date of the Inscription from which the greater portion of this 
narrative is taken is 556 Saka, corresponding to A.D. 634, so that 
PulakeM’s career of conquest had closed before A.D. 634. 

It was in the reign of this king that Hwan Thsang, the Chi- 
nese Buddhist pilgrim, visited India. In the course of his travels 
through the country he visited Maharastra, which he calls Mo-ho- 
la-cha. He saw PulakeM, whom he thus describes : “ He is of the 
race of Tsa-fa-li ( Ksatriyas ) : his name is Pu4o-ki-she ; his ideas 
are large and profound and he extends widely Ms sympathy and 
benefactions. His subjects serve him with perfect self-devotion.'*^ 

1 For the position of these countries, see Sec. Ill, para 3. 

% Ind, Ant., Vol, VII, p. 290. : 
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A-bout PulakoM's baviiigr withstood the pow'er of Harsavaidba- 
na, which we have before mentioned on the authority of 
Inscriptions, Hwan Thsang speaks in these words : “ At present 
the great kitig Slladitya ( Harsavardhana ) carries his victorious 
arms from the east to the west ; he subdues distant peoples and makes 
the neighbouring nations fear himj but the people of this kingdom 
alone have not submitted. Although he be often at the head of all 
the troops of the five Indies, though he has summoned the bravest 
generals of ail the kingdoms, and though he has marched himself 

to punish them, he has not yet been able to vanquish their oppo- 
sition. From this we may judge of their warlike habits and 
manners. ' 

The Chinese traveller visited Maharastra about the year 
A.D. 639, that is, five years after the Inscription referred to above 
was incised. The kingdom, according to him, was six thousand 
li (1200 miles) in circuit and the capital was thirty U, and towards 
the west was situated near a large river. The soil, climate, and the 
character and general condition of the people of Maharastra 
are thus described by him : “The soil is rich and fertile and pro- 
duces abundance of grain. The climate is warm. The manners 
are simple and honest. The natives are tall and haughty and super- 
cilious in character. Whoever does them a service may count on 
their gratitude, but he that offends them will not escape their re- 
venge. If any one insult them they will risk their lives to wipe 
out that affront. If one apply to them in difficulty they will forget 
to care for themselves in order to flee to his assistance. When 
they have an injury to avenge they never fail to give warning to 
their enemy; after which each puts on his cuirass and grasps his 
spear in his hand. In battle they pursue the fugitives but do not 
slay those who give themselves up. When a general has lost a 
battle, instead of punishing him corporally, they make him wear 
women’s clothes, and by that force him to sacrifice his own life. 
The state maintains a body of dauntless champions to the number 
of several hundreds. Each time they prepare for combat they 
drink wine to intoxicate them, and then one of these men, spear in 
hand, will defy ten thousand enemies. If they kill a man met 
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upon the road the law dees not punish them. ' Whenever the 
army commences a campaign these braves march in .the van to 
the sound of the drum. Besides, they intoxicate iiiaiiy hundreds 
of naturally fierce elephants. At the time of their coming to 
blows they drink also strong liquor. They run in a body trampling 
everything under their feet. No enemy can stand before them. 
The king, proud of possessing these men and elephants, despises 
and slights the neighbouring kingdoms.” 

Pulakesi II appears undoubtedly to have been the greatest 
prince of this dynasty; and his fame reached even foreign coun- 
tries. He is represented in an Arabic work to have sent an 
embassy to Chosroes II, king of Persia, who reigned from A. I). 
591 to A. D. 638, in the thirty-sixth year of that prince’s reign, 
and must have received one from him, either before or after, ^ 

During his reign the power of the Calukyas was established over 
a very large extent of country. His younger brother Visnuvardhana, 
otherwise called Visamasiddhi, seems to have for some time been 
appointed to rule over the Satara and Pandharpur districts, since 
a copper-plate Inscription of his found at Satara records the grant 
of a village situated on the southern bank of the Bhlma.^ Visnu- 
vardhana afterwards obtained the province of Vehgi between the 
lower Krsna and the Godavari, where he founded another 
flourishing branch of Calukya dynasty. Pulakesi’s second brother 
Jayasimha must have been bis brother’s viceroy in the district 
about Nasik. For, in a copper-plate grant found in the Igatpuri 
taluka of that district, Nagavardliana, th e^^saB w Of Jayasimh a. 
assigns the village of Balegrama, w^hich has been identified with 
the modern Belgam Tarhala, about twelve miles to the north-east 
of Igatpuri, for the worship of the god Kapalikesvara.*' The 
district in which the village was situated is in the grant called 
Goparastra. Similarly, PulakeM’s eldest son Candradit-ya ruled 
over the province which contained the Savantvadi district. In a 
oopper-plate grant, Vijayabhattarika, the queen of Oandradityaj 

""^rArch, Sur. W. India, No, 9. pp, 90- 93* 

3 JBBRAS., VoL 11, p* 11. 

B JBBBAB., VoL 11, p. 4, drst translated by Bsla Sastr! and then by me 
( JBBBAS., Vol. XIV ), and last of all by Dr, Fleet { Xnd. Ant,, VoL IX^ 
p.133). 

iO [ B. 0-. Bhandarkar's Vol, IIL } 
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who is s%l#cl PriiivirojljS-bha. and Maharaja or groafc king, assigns 
to certain Bralimans a field along with the adjoining Khajjana 
{ moderii Khajaiia ) or land in the village of Kocarem 

situated on the coast' about seven miles to the^ nor ill of Vengurle. 

In anotlieivgmTt foiiiid at Neiau% she assigns a field in the fifth 

year of syarajya or “ one’s owm reign”. Now the reign referred to ^ 
by this express'Ion must be her husband’s, so spoken of to distim 
guish it from that of his brother Vikramaditya, the second son of 
Pulakesi, who succeeded liis father at the chief seat of govern, meni 
Candraditya was a king, as the titles above given show, and it is 
proper that his crowned queen should speak of his reign as 
svarajya or her reign. It is not necessary that charities such as 
those recorded in these grants should/like political offices or 
rights, be conferred by the reigning prince alone. The religious 
merit arising from them is sought by women as much as by men ; 
and hence a woman like Vijayabhattarika might, during the life- 
time of her husKand, give a field. The fact of her doing so does 
not necessitate tl e supposition that she was a ruler or a regent 
when she made these grants, as has been thought. She was simply 
the crowned queen of a reigning monarch at that tiims. 

Another son of PulakeM named Adityavarman seems to have, 
ruled over the district near the confluence of 'the Krsna and the 
Tungabliadra,^ as a copper-plate grant of his issued in the first year' 
of his reign was found in the Karnul District. 

An undated grant of Pulakesi found at Ohiplun in- 
Southern Konkan has recently been published. In it he 
sanctions the grant of the village of Amravataka made by 
his maternal uncle Srivallabha Senanandaraja, “ the orna- 
ment ” of the Bendraka race.^^ This appears to be a 
family of minor chiefs with wffiom the Calukyas were connected. 
A similar grant wms made by the next king at the request of the 
Sendraka chief Devasaktil Inscriptions of Sendrakas are found 
in Gujarat also, where probably they w^ent when the power of the 
Oalukyas wuis established in that province. The name Bendraka 
is probably preserved in the modern Maraiha name Sinde. 

1 Ind. Ant., Vol X, p. 244, and JBBBAS., YoL XVI, p. 223* 

2 Kpijjraplria Indie a.. VoL Til, p, 51, 

3 JJ3BRAS. Voi. AVI, p. 228. See also below,' 
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, . 'Pulakesi was succeeded by , his., second, son -VikmiTiaditya, In 
the grants he is called' Pulakesi*s priyataiiaya or favourite sob j 
so that it ..appears that PulakeM had arranged that Yikramaditya : 
.should succeed .him at- the. principal seat of governnieiitj and 
'.'had assigned an outlying province to his eldest son^ CandTaditys.. 

At the beginning of this reign as of the. previous ones there was . 
. a disturbance ; but it did not come from the princes or chiefs more 
to ..the North who seem to have now been .permanently .himiHed# 
but from the far South. The Pallava , king of Kaficl or Conje- 
. .veramnnd the rulers of the Colas, the Pandyas, and the Keralas 
threw off the yoke which Piilakesi had hut loosely placed over 
them, and rebelled. Vikramaditya, who was a man of abilities 
and daring adventure, broke the power of the Colas, Pandyas, and 
Keralas. He defeated the Pallava king, captured his capital 
Kanci, and compelled him, who had never before humbled him- 
self before anybody, to do him homage. On the back of his horse 
Citrakantha and sword in hand he is to have repelled all 
the enemies that attacked him. In this manner he acquired 
again the whole of the dominions ruled over by his father, and 
became the paramount sovereign of the country betw'een the 
three seas’*. V 

During the reign of Vikramaditya I, a branch of the Calukya 
dynasty was founded in southern Gujarat or the country called 
Lata in ancient times. Vikramaditya seems to have assigned that 
province to a younger brother named Jayasimhavarman Dhara- 
k’aya, who thus was another son of Piilakesi Sryasraya 
^iladitya son of Jayasirhha made a grant of land while residing 
at Navasari in the year 421,'' and another in 443 while encamped 
at Kusumesvara with his victorious army.*^ In both of these 
Sryasraya is called Yuvaraja or prince-regent and not a king. 
Another son of Jayasimha named Vinayaditya Yuddhamalla 
Jayasraya Mahgalaraja issued a similar charter in the Saka year 


1 Ind. Ant., Voi. VI, pp. 86, 89, 92 ; JBBEAS., Vol. Ill, p. 253 ; aqd Ind, 
Int., Vol. IX, pp. 127, 130-131. 

2 JBBRAS., Vol. XVI, p. 2. ' 

3 Ibid. pp. 2 and 3. 

4 TJ'ansactions VIL, Or. Oomgr., p. 226..^ ■' 
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653.' Pulakesi, who represents himself as the younger brother 

of Jayasraya Mahgalarasaraja and as meditating on his feet, 

granted a -village in the year 490.® Both are styled kings. 

From all this it appears that Jayasimhavarman though 

made sovereign of southern Gujarat, did not rule over 

/ 

the province himself but made his son Sryasiaya his 
regent He held that position for more than twenty-two 
years; and does not appear to have become king in his 
own right, as he is not mentioned in Pulakesi s grant 
PulakeM, however, seems from his date to be his younger brother. 

. Sryasraya died before his father; Jayasraya succeeded the latter 
as king and he was succeeded by Pulakesi, 

The dates 421, 443, and 490, the era of which is not 
gii/en, would if referred to the Gupta era, be equiva- 
lent to 739, 761, and 808 of the Christian era respective- 
ly ; while Jayasraya’s 653 Saka is 731 A. I). But Vina- 
yaditya the sovereign of the main branch who is mentioned in 
the grant of 443 died about 697 A. D. , and Jayasirhha whose 
Yuvaraja w^as Sryasraya will have to be supposed to have lived 
to 761 A, D., i. e. 81 years after the death of his brother Vikrama- 
ditya ; while the interval between Pulakesi and his immediate 
predecessor Jayasraya will become 77 years, as Saka 653 of the 
latter corresponds to 731 A. D. 

The Gupta era will, therefore, not do ; and we must 
with the late Pandit Bhagvanlal refer the dates to the 
Traikutaka era of the use of which we have at least two 
instances. Thus Sryasraya’s dates will be 670 and 692 A. I)., of 
Jayasraya 731 A. D., and of Pulakesi 739 A. D., and there will be 
no incongruity. But the original dates themsetves 421 and 490 
show the distance of time between Sryasraya and Pulukesi to be 
69 years ; and if we take the later date of the former it will be 
reduced to 47 years. Even this is too much and the only way to 
account for it is by supposing that the two youngest sons of 
Jayasirhha Dharasraya were born of a young wife married when 
he was advanced in years. 

1 JBBRAS., Vol. XVI, p. 5. 

2 Transactions VII, Qp. Congr., p. 230^ 

3 Soo b^iow. 
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In PulakeM’s ' grant . it is stated that he Yanquished an 
army of Tajikas which had destroyed the Saindhaya/ 
Kacoella,^ Sanrastra, Cavotaka/ Maiirya/ Gnrjara® and 
other kings, and on its w^ay to Daksinapatha to conquer 
the southern kings, had come to Navasari to reduce that conntry 
first. Thereupon Vallabbanarendra, who must have been Vijaya-' 
ditya or Yikraniaditya II, the reigning sovereign of the main 
branch, conferred upon him the titles of “ Pillar of Daksinapatha** 
(Daksinapathasadhara ),“ Ornament of the " family of Caluka 
( Oalukakulalamkara ), “ Beloved of the earth ’* {Prthjvivallabha), 
the “ Repeller of the unrepellahle ” { A-iiivartakanivartayitr ) and 
“ Support of men in the world ’* ( Avanijanasraya X As “ Tajika ** 
is a name applied to Arabs, from w^hich the name ** Tajika ’* of a 
branch of astrology, borrow^ed in the first instance from the Arabs 
is derived, the allusion in this grant is to an Arab invasion. And 
we have a mention of such invasions between the years 711 A. t>. 
and 750 A. D, by Mahammad Kasim and his successors.® Navasari 
was the capital of the Calukyas of Lata or southern Gujarat. 

A copper-plate grant of the Gujarat Calukyas found at Khera 
and translated by Prof, Dowson contains the names of three 
princes, viz., Jayasimharaja, Buddhavarmaraja, and Vijayaraja.^ 
Scholars and antiquarians have understood the first of these to be 
the same as Jayasimha the founder of the Calukya dynasty of the 
Deccan. But I think the prince meant is Jayasimhavarman, the 
brother of Vikramaditya I and founder of the Gujarat branch of 
the dynasty ;for nothing has hitherto been discovered connecting 
the early Calukya princes with Gujarat. The grant, how’^ever, 


1 King of modern Sindh. 

% Very likely king of Kaccha. 

3 King of Anabilpattana of the CSpotkata race. 

4 King of the Manrya race; probably ruled over some part of the Konkaa 
and the coast of southern Gujarat. 

5 King of the Gujarat race ; ruled over the Broach District. 

6 Elphinstoae’s History of India. 

7 JRAS., Tol p. 268. 
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■appears to tae to be a forgery.’ The Buddhavarman ffleixtioned 

■ in it, if he existed at all, must ha've been another son. of : Jaya» 

- suhliavarman, besides the two spoken of above, and he and his .son 
Vijayaraja must have ruled over another part of Gujarat. If ihe 
grant is to be regarded as genuine, the date 394 will have to be 

- referred to the Gupta era. 

After V'ikramSditya I, his son Vinayaditya came to the throne. 
One of his grants is dated Saka 611, which was the tenth year of 
his reign,^ another in 613 Saka and in the eleventh year, and a 
third in 616 Saka and the fourteenth year.*' There is also an 

■■ Inscription of his on a stone tablet, the date occurring in which is 
608 Saka and the seventh year of his reign.h From these it 
appears that Vinayaditya came to the 'throne in 602 .Saka corres- 

■ ponding to A. i). 680, in which year his father Vikranmditya must 
have ceased to reign. His latest year is A. D. 694, but his reign ter- 
minated in A. D, 696, as is seen from his soil’s grants referred to 
below. 

During his father’s lifetime, Vinayaditya assisted him 
in his wars with the Southern kings and won Ms love 
by destroying the forces of the Fallava king and of the (<ther 
three, i. e. Cola, Paiidya, and Kerala, and tranquillizing the 
country. Between the eleventli and funrtconlh years of hj.s 
reign (A. E>, 692 — A. D. 695 ) he .sncceodod in making the Pallavns, 
Kalambhras, Keralas, Haihayas, Vilas, Millavas, Colas, Piiiidyas, 
and others as steadfast allies of the Ciilukya crown as the Gahga 
family of Cora and the Aiupas, whose loyalty wa.s for the first 

1 My rdasoiiis are fcliaso (1) Its Ktyle is unlike that of tlie Oalukya grunt'S. 

(2) It does not contain tUe usual invocation the Boar iriearnation. 

(3) It simply gives the three regulation names, i, so \m\ny as arcf pros- 
cribed* in the legal treatises. (4) There Is a uniform mode ot naming the 
three princes, by adding the suffix rSja, a mode not to be met with in the 
genuine CSliikya grants. (S) Hone of the three princes has a title or 
Bifuda as all CSkkya princes from Fulake^i I downwards had. 

2 Ind. Ant., VoL VI, p. 86. 

3 Ibid., pp. 89, 93. 

4 ind. Ant,, Voh VII, p. Jl?. 
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time secured Pulakesi II.^ The kings of Kayem, or Kerala as 
it is read in some of the grants, of the Parasikas, who were pro- 
bably the Syrians settled on the coast of Malabar, and of Siriihala 
were made tributaries. - : 

He also seems, like his grandfather, to have fought' with 
and • defeated some paramount sovereign of northern India 
whose name is not given, and to have acquired all the’ 
insignia of paramountcy, such as a certain standard called Pali** ' 
dhvaja, the drum called Dhakka, and others. These events must 
have taken place after 616 Saka, since they are not mentioned in 
his grant of that ^mar, but in those of his successors. ^ A chief of 
the name of Maharaja Pogilli of the Seiidraka family was a feu- 
datory of his, in the South about Mysore/' 

Vinayaditya was succeeded by his son Vijayadit}^. He ap- 
pears to ho. ve assisted his grandfather in his campaigns against 
the Southern kings and his father in the expedition into the North. 
At one time he was captured by his enemies, though they had 
been defeated and were retreating. Notwithstanding he was in 
their custody he succeeded in averting’ anarchy and disturbance 
in his own country, and when he got off, established his power 
everywhere and bore all the insignia of supreme sovereignty. 

There is an Inscription at Badmni in which it is stated that 
during his reign, idols of Brahma, Visnu, and Mahesvara were put 
up at Vatapipura in Saka 621 and the third year of his reign. One 
of his grants was issued in Saka 622 on the full-moon day of Asa- 
clha and in the fourth year of his reign, another in Saka 627 and’ 
in the tenth year, and a third in vSaka 651 on the full-moon day of 
Phalguna and in the thirty-fourth year of his reign. ^ On a com- 
parison of all these dates it follows that his reign began in 618 
Saka after the full-moon day of Asadha corresponding to A.D. 
696. The first two of these grants, and another which bears nO' 



1 This fact Is not mentioned in the grant of the eleventh year of his reign 
( Ind. Anfe., Vol, VI, p. 89 ), while it doeB ooour in that of the fourteenth 
year ( p. 92 ) and in those of his euccessors* 

2 Ind. Ant., VoL, IX, pp. 127 and 131. 

3 Ind. Ant., Vol’ XIX, p. Ud. ' ' 

4 Ind. Ant., Vol VlL, p, 112, 
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date, were found at Nerur in the Savantvadi state.’ Vijayaditya 
liad a long reign of thirty-six years. 

After Vijayaditya, his son Vikr amad itya II ascended the 
throne. A grant of his, engraved on a stone-tablet, is dated in 
656 Saka and in the second year of his reign, - wherefore he 
must have come to the throne in 655 Saka or A,l>. 733. Soon after 
his coronation he had to turn his arms against his hereditary 
enemy the Pallava king. The name of the prince who reigned at 
the Pallava capital at this time was Nandipotavarman. Vikra- 
maditya marched against him in haste and encountered him in 
the Tudaka country. Nandipotavarman was defeated and had to 
fly away from the battle-field. The Caiukya king got a good deal 
of spoil in the shape of large quantities of rubies, elephants, and 
instruments of martial music. 

He then entered the city of Kanci, but did not des- 
troy it. In that city he gave a good deal of money 
to Brahmans and to the poor and helpless, and restored to the 
temples of Rajasimhesvara and other gods the gold which, it 
appears, had been taken away by some previous king. He then 
fought with the Colas, the Pandyas, the Keralas, and the Ka|a- 
bhras, and reduced them. * 

Vikramaditya married two sisters belonging to the 
family of the Haihayas. The elder of these was called 
Lokamahadevi and she built a temple of Siva under the 
name of Lokesvara, at Patiadakal in the Kaladgi district. The 
younger’s name was TrailokyamahadevI, and she built another in 
the vicinity dedicated to the same god under the name of Trailo- 
kyesvara. The latter was the mother of Kirtivarman the next 
king. * Vikramaditya reigned for fourteen years. 

His son Kirtivarman II began to reign in 669 Saka or A. i). 
747, since a grant of his, made in the eleventh year of his reign, 
bears the date 679 Saka. ® He assisted his father in his wars with 

1 Ind. Ant., Vol. IX, pp. 12T and 131 ; and JBBRAS, Vol, III, p. 203 et. seq, 

2 Ind. Ant, Vol. VII, p. 107. 

3 Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII, p. 28. 

4 Ind. Ant., Vol. X, p. 165. Epigraphia fndica, Vol. Ill, p. 5, 

6 Ind. Ant., Vol. Vlll, p. 27, 
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the Pallavas. On one occasion he marched against the Pallava 
king with his father’s pertnission. The ruler of KancI, too weak 
to face him in the battle-field, took refuge in a fortress. His 
power was broken by the Calukya king, who returned to his 
country with a large spoil 

During the reign of this prince the Calukyas were 
deprived of their power in Maharastra, and the sovereignty 
of the country passed from their hands into those of 
the Rastrakuta princes. The main branch of the dynasty became 
extinct : but it had several minor offshoots, and one of these in 
the person of Tailapa succeeded in the course of time in regaining 
supreme power. From this time forward, therefore, we do not 
meet with any copper-plate grants issued by the Calukyas ; but 
Rastrakuta plates belonging to this intervening period are met 
with from Radhanpur in Northern Gujarat to Saniangad near 
Kolhapur and Nagpur in .the Central Provinces. The grant of 
Kirtivarman II, from which the above account of that prince is 
taken, does not allude to the fact of his disgrace, but he must 
have lost possession of the greater portion of his kingdom before 
Saka 679, the date of the grant. 

The name of the Rastrakuta monarch who first humbled the 
Calukyas was Dantidurga, and the work begun by him was 
completed by his successor Krsna. In a copper-plate grant of the 
former found at Samangad he is spoken of as having become 
paramount sovereign after having vanquished Vallabha. ^ The 
date occurring in the grant is 675 Saka. Before that time, there* 
fore, the Calukyas must have lost their hold over Maharastra. 
In the Yevur tablet and the Miraj plates, the Calukyas are spoken 
of as having lost sovereign power in the reign of Kirtivarman II. 
We will therefore here close our account of the early Calukyas. 

During the period occupied by the reigns of these early Calukya 
princes, the Jaina religion comes into prominence. Raviklrii,the 
Jaina who composed die Aihole Inscription and represents him- 
self as a poet, was patronized by Pulakesi IL Vijayaditya gave a 
village for the maintenance of a Jaina temple to Udayadevapandita 
or Niravadyapandita, the house pupil of Sripujyapada, who be- 

— — — - — — — 

I JBBRAS., Vol. II, p. 375. 

U {11.(3, Bbaadafkat’a Works, ■VTol. m.J 
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loBged to ' the Devagana sect of the Mulasaiiigha, i. e. of the 
Diganibara Jainas. Niravadyapanilta is spoken, of as a spiritual 
adviser of Vi'jayaditya’s^- father, i. e, Yinayadityu.Vikraiiuiditya 11. 
repaired a Jaina . temple and gave a grant rn connection with 
it to a learned Jaina of the name of Vijayapandita, who is repre- 
sented to lia.ve silenced his opponents in argnment and is st^Hecl 
the only disputant.^ Bnt Jainism in those days, as at the present, 
probably flourished in the Sotitheini Maratha Country only. 

If the Pdiyapada wdio was the preceptor of N'iravadyaparrlita 
was the fam oils grammarian of that name, he 'must have flour- 
ished some time before 618 Saka, the date of Yinayaditya’s death, 
i. e. about 600 Saka or 678 A. D. All that is knomm about Pujya- 
pada and his relations to the Digambara writers is not inconsi- 
stent with this c ate. But another date two hundred years earlier 
has also been assigned to'Ptijyapada. 

No Inscription. has yet come to light showing any close rela- 
tions between the Buddhists and the Calukya princes. But that 
the religion did prevail, and that there were many Buddhist 
temples and monasteries, is shown by the account given by Hwan 
Thsang. Still there is little question that it was in a condition of 
decline. 

With the decline of Buddlvisni came the revival of 
Brahntanism and especially of the sacrificial religiom The pre- 
valence of the religion of Buddha had brought sacrifices into dis;- 
credit ; but we now see them rising into importance. PuJakerki I 
is mentioned in all the Inscriptions in which his naiiiG occurs, as 
having performed a great many sacrifices and the Asva- 

medha. 

I liave elsewhere*^ remarked that the names of most of 
the famous Brahmanical writers on sacrificial rites have the title 
of Svrimin aitaclmd to.them ; and that it was in use at a certain 
period, and was given only to those conversant with the sacrificial 
lore. The period of the early Calukyas appears be that peric.id. 
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Am,.ong:st the Brahman grantees of 'these princewS we have Nandi*, 
svaminj Lohasvamin, and Bhallasvamin Dasasvaniin the son of 
Jannasvamiii and grandson of EeYasvami-Diksita f DevasTamiHy 
Karkasvaminj YaiiasYamin, NagammasYamin, another DevasYa- 
min, GargasYamin, RudrasY§.min,’^ Prabhakarsvamin, ■KesaYa'* 
svamin,*^ &c. There are others^whose names have not this . title 
attached to them. Among these names there are three borne hj 
the great commentators on sacrificial Sutras and rites, vm Karka- 
svamin, Deyasvamin, and liesavasYamin. Though it would be 
hazardous to assume that these writers were exactly the persons 
who are mentioned in the grants with those names, still it admits 
of no reasonable doubt that they are to he referred to the period 
when the Oalukyas reigned in Maharastra ; and probably flourish- 
ed in the Deccan or the Telugu and Kanarese countries. For the 
reviyal of Brahmanism was carried on vigorously in the 
Southern India. The ritual of the sacrifices must during the pre- 
vious centuries ha Ye become confused, and it was the great object 
of these writers to settle it by the interpretation of the worlns of 
the old B»sis. 

And the Puranic side of Brahmanism also received a great 
de velopment during this period. Temples in honour of the Puranic 
triad, Brahma, Visnu, and Mahesvara with a variety of names 
were constructed in many places. The worship of Siva in his terrific 
form seems also to have prevail ad, as the Nasik grant of Nags- 
vardhana assigning a certain village to the worship of Kapalike- 
svara, or the god wearing a garland of skulls, would show. Cave 
Architecture came to be used for the purposes of the Puranic 
religion about the time of the early princes of the dynasty, as we 
see from the cave temple at Badami dedicated to the worship of 
Visnu by Mahgalisa. The Oalukyas, like their piedecessors in 
previous times, were tolerant towards all religions. 


1 Ind. Ant., Vol. VL p. T?. 

2 Ind. Ant., Vol. IX, p, 128. 

3 Ind. Ant., VoL IX, p. 131. 

4 JBBRAS., Vol XVI, pp, ?3*r, ?39; 
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SECTION XI, 

The Esstraktjtas. 

♦ * ♦ 

' The Rastrakutas are represented to have belonged to the race 
of Yadu.^ According tothe Wardha plates they were members of 
the Satyaki branch of the race ; and were the direct descendants 
of a prince of the name of Ratia. He had a son of the name of 
Rastrakuta after whom the family was so called. These are clearly 
imaginary persons ; and as remarked before, the Rastrakuta family 
was in all likelihood the main branch of the race of Ksatriyas 
named Ratthas who gave their name to the country of Maharastra 
and were foimd in it even in the times of Asoka the Maurya. 

The Rastrakutas were the real native rulers of the country 
and were sometimes eclipsed by enterprising princes of foreign 
origin, such as the Satavahanas and the Cahikyas who established 
themselves in the Deccan and exercised supreme sovereignty, but 
were never extirpated. 

The earliest prince of the dynasty mentioned in the 
grants hitherto discovered is Govinda 1. But in an Inscription in 
the rock-cut temple of the Dasavataras at Ellora, the names of two 
earlier ones, Dantivarmaii and Indraraja, occur. ^ The latter was 
Govinda’s father and the former his grandfather. Govinda I 
was probably the prince of that name who in Ravikirti’s inscrip- 
tion at Aihole is spoken of as having attacked the Calukya king 
Pulakesi II and to have afterwwds become Ms ally. 

Govinda was succeeded by his son Karka, during whose reign 
the Brahmans performed many sacrifices and who seems to have 
patronized the old Vedic religion. After him his son Indraraja 
came to the throne. Indraraja married a girl who belonged to the 
Calukya family, though on her mother’s side she was connected 
with the lunar race, probably that of the Rastrakutas themselves. 

1 Kharepatan plate, JBBRAB, Vol. I, p. 217 ; SangU plates, JBBRAS, Vol. 
IV, p. 111. ; Navasari plates and Wardha plates, JBBRAS, Vol. XVIII, 
p. 239 et seq- 

% Arch- West Ind., llTo. 10, pp. 92-90. 
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From this union sprang Dantidurga, who became king after hiS' 
father. With a handful of soldiers Dantidurga defeated the army 
of Karnataka, which hitherto had achieved very great glory by 
vanquishing the forces of the kings of Kahci, the Keralas, Colas^ 
and Pandyas, and of Sriharsa, the lord paramount of Northern 
India, and Vairata and thus conquered Vallabha or the last 
Calukya king Kirtivarman II with ease. Pie thus acquired para- 
mount sovereignty in the South. ^ He also subdued the 
kings of Kanci, Kalihga, Kosala, Sri-Saila, Malava, Lata, and 
Tanka. At Ujjayini he gave large quantities of gold and jewels 
in charity.^ A grant of Dantidurga found at Samangad in the 
Kolhapur district bears the date 675 of the Saka era, corresponding 
to A. D. 753.^ 

Dantidurga die d childless according to a grant found at 

Karda/ and his paternal uncle Krsnaraja succeeded to the throne. 
Another grant found at Baroda*^ omits the name of Dantidurga, 
since the object of the writer was simply to give the pedigree of 
the reigning monarch, with reference to whom Dantidurga was 
but a collateral, and not to give the names of all the previous 
kings. In that grant Krsnaraja is spoken of as having rooted 
out ” a prince belonging to the same family with himself who 
had taken to evil ways and to have himself assumed the task of 
governing for the benefit of his race.” 

The prince dethroned or destroyed by Krsnaraja could not 
have been Dantidugra, as has been supposed by some writers, 
since he was a powerful monarch wdio for the first time acquired 
supreme sovereignty for his family. In a grant found at Kavi, 
and another found in the Navasari district, Krsns is represented 

1 The army of Karnataka was thus the army of the Cainkyas. 

2 Samangad grant, JBBRAS, Vol. II, p. 375. 

3 This miist have been the coimtry iiboui Sn-Saila which contfuns the cela- 
hrated shrine of MallikSrJuna and which is situated on the lower 

in the Karnul District, Madras Presidency. 

4 Arch. Surv, West. Ind., No. JO. loe. cit. 

5 Referred to above. 

6 JRAS, Vol. III. 

7 Published in JBAS, Vol. VIII, pi>. 292-303, 
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to have succeeded to the throne after Dautidurga’s death J The 
prince whom he set aside, therefore, must. either have been a son ^ 
of Dantidurga or some other person with a better claim to the • 
throne than himself. The statement of the Kar da plate that 
Dantidurga died childless may be discredited as being made 
two hundred years after the occurrence. 

Krsnaraja, otherwise called Subhatuhga and also Akalavarsa, 
carried on the work of Dantidurga and reduced the Calukyas to 
complete subjection. In two of the grants^ he is spoken of “as 
having with the aid of gods in the form of his counsellors or 
followers churned the ocean of the Galukya race wdiich had been 
resorted to by mountains in the shape of kings afraid of their 
wings or power being destroyed* — an ocean that was inaccessible 
to others,"— and drawn out from it the Laksmi^ ” of paramount 
sovereignty. He is said to have defeated Rahappa who was 
proud of his own power and prowess, and afterwards assumed the 
ensigns of supreme sovereignty. Who'*’ this person was we have 
not the means of determining. 

In the Wardha plates Krsnaraja is represented to have 
constructed many temples of Siva, which resembled the 
Kailasa mountain.^ In the Baroda grant it is stated that Krsna- 
raja “caused to 1)6 constructed a temple of a wonderful form on the 
mountain at Elapura . When the gods moving in their aerial cars 
saw it, they were struck with wonder, and constantly thought 

1 See stanza 11 ( Ind. Ant., VoL V, p. 146) of the first half of which only 

[jf^J remains, and lines 15 and 16 ; JBBRAS, Vol. XVIII, p. 257, 

lines 14, 15. 

2 Vani-Dindori ( JRAS., Vol. V ) and Radhanpnr (Ind. Ant., Vol. VL, 
p. 65 ) grants. 

3 The legend is that in early times mountains had wings, and as they did 
considerable mischief by their use, Indra set about cutting them. The 
mountains thereupon took refuge in the sea. The story originated from 
the double sense which the word parvata bears in the Vedas. It denotes 

a mountain and “ a cloud ” also. Indra was the god who prevented 
the clouds from flying from place to place, and compelled them to dis- 
charge their freight on the earth for the benefit of his human worshippers. 

4 Visnu churned the ocean with the aid of the gods and drew out LaksmI 
from it, whom he married » 

5 Ind. Ant., VoL XII, p. 182,, h . 

$ LoOt olt# 
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much over the matter sa3nng to themselves, * This temple of vSiva 
is self-existent ; for, such beauty is not to be found in a work of 
art.* Even the architect who constructed it was struck with 
wonder, saying when his heart misgave him as regards making 
another similar attempt, ‘ Wonderful ! I do not know how it was 
that I could construct it’ King Krsna with his own hands again 
decorated Sambhu ( Siva) placed in that temple, by means of gold, 
rubies, and other precious jewels, though he had already been 
decorated by the wonderful artificial ornaments of the stream of 
the Ganga, the moon, and the deadly poison.” 

The ending pura in the names of towns, when it 
undergoes a change at all, is invariably changed to wr, 
as in Sihur for Simhapura, Indur for Indrapura, Siriir for 
Sripura, &c. The Elapura of the Inscription, therefore, is 
Elur ; and the temple described in the grant in such 
terms must be one of those excavated on the hills at the place, 
perhaps the temple of Kailasa itself.^ Thus it appears that it 
was Krsnaraja that caused the Kailasa to be constructed, and the 
date assigned to it by Drs. Fergusson and Burgess simply on 
architectural grounds is verified. Krsnaraja must have reigned 

1 Dr, Biihler in his paper in Ind, Ant., VoL VI, simply states that the 
“ grant ( Baroda ) connects him ( Krsnaraja ) with the hill at Elapnr, 
where he seems to have built a fort and a splendid temple of Siva.”' He 
has not identified Elapura and did not perceive the important siguificanoe 
of this and the next two stanzas. He, however, suspected that on© of the 
verses was badly deciphered. That this and the following verses are 
somewhat badly deciphered there is no doubt ; but the translation in the 
Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal is far worse and Dr. Buhler was misled 
by it. Dr. Fleet has published a revised translation (Ind. Ant., VoL XII, 
p. 162), but as regards this passage it certainly is no improvement on the 
first. He also once spoke of “ a hill fort ” ( Ind. Ant., VoL XI, p. 124), 
and now thinks ElSpura is in the passage meant to be represented as 
Krsparaja’s ** encampments.’* He identifies Elapura with Yellapur in the 
North Kanara districts. But the manner in which the temple is described 
according to my translation and also the obvious derivation of Elur from 
ElSpura, and ElurS from ElSpnraka, leave little doubt that a rook-out 
temple at Eiura is meant to be spoken of; and actually the existence of a 
Rastrakiita Inscription in one of the temples confirms my conelusiom 
That my franslation is correct and appropriate, I have shown in an article 
published in the Indian Antiquary, VoL Xlt, p. 221, where the reidtr 
will find the point fully diSQUsse4«;;: ■ ’ 
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in the last quarter of the seventh century of the Saka era, i e., 
between 753 and 775 A. D. 

Krsnaraja was succeeded hy his son Govinda IL\ Nothing 
particular is recorded of him in the grants, except, of course, the 
general praise which is accorded to every prince, however weak 
and inglorious. It however appears from the Vani-Dindori and 
Eadhanpur grants that he was superseded by his younger, hr other, 
Dhruva, and the grants endeavour to palliate his crime in having 
thus usurped the throne. The Wardha grant states that he gave 
himself up to sensual pleasures, and left the cares of the kingdom 
to his younger brother Nirupama; and thus allowed the sovereign- 
ty to drop away from his hands. But subsequently he seems 
from the Paithan^ grant to have endeavoured to regain his power 
with the assistance of the neighbouring princes, when Dhruva 
vanquished him in a battle and formally assumed the insignia of 
supreme sovereignty. 

At the end of a Purana entitled Harivamsa the 
Digambara Jainas, it is stated that the work was com- 
posed by Jinasena in the Saka year 705 while Vallabha the son 
of Krsna was ruling over the South. Govinda II is in the Kavi 
and Paithan grants called Vallabha, while one of the names of 
Dhruva, the second son of Krsna I, was Kalivallabha* Govinda 
II, therefore, must be the prince alluded to, and he appears thus 
to have been on the throne in the Saka year 705, or A.D. 783/^ 

Dhruva was an able and warlike prince. His other names were 
Nirupama or the Matchless, ” Kalivallabha, and Dharavarsa. 
He humbled the Pallava king of Kanci and obtained from him 

1 The name of this prince is omitted in the Vani-Dindori and Radhanpitr 
grants, for the same reason apparently as that for which Dantidurga’s is 
omitted in the Baroda grant ; but he is alluded to when they state that 
Dhruva or Nirupama set aside his elder brother^ 

^ Epigraphia Indica, VoL IV, p, 107* 

a mm 

f 

^ 

( u- ^ %> H 

J^aiendrakFs Bkr. MSS. Vol* VI, p., 80,.and MSS in the Deccan College 

Collect i out* 

J E. G. Bhandarfear'e Works, Vol. III. J 
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a tribute of elephauts. He detained in custody the prince of the 
Gahga family, which ruled over the Cera country. He also carried 
his arms into the North against the king of the Vatsas, whose 
capital must have been Kau^amhl, the modern Kosam near 
Allahabad, and who had grown haughty by his conquest of a king 
of the Gauda country. He drove the Vatsa prince into the 
impassable desert of Marwar and carried away the two state 
umbrellas which he had won from the Gauda king.’ The Jaina 
Harivaihsa represents a Vatsa prince as ruling over the west in, 
Saka 705. He must have been the same as that vanquished by 
Nirupama. According to the Navasari grant Nirupama took away 
the umbrella of the king of Kosala also ; and in the Wardha plates 
he is represented as having three white umbrellas. A stone 
Inscription at Pattadakal was incised in the reign of Nirupama. 
There he is styled Dharavarsa and Kalivallabha. ® The last name 
occurs also in the Wardha grant and the first in that found at 
Paithan. This prince does not appear to have reigned long, as his 
brother was on the throne in Saka 705 and his son in Saka 716, the 
year in which the Paithan charter was issued. 

Dhruva-Nirupama was succeeded by his son Govinda HI. 
The Radhanpur and Vani-Dindori grants were issued by him in 
the Saka year 730 corresponding to A.D. 808 ^ while he was at 
Mayurakhandi. This place has been identified with a hill-fort in 
the Nasik territory of the name of Morkhand. Whether Mayura- 
khandi was the capital of the dynasty in the time of this king 
cannot be satisfactorily determined. Govinda III was certainly 
one of the greatest of the Rastrakuta princes, and the statement in 
his grant that during Ms time the RastrakCitas became invincible, 
as the Yadavas of Puranic history did when under the guidance of 
Krsna, appears credible. Seeing he had grown ui> to be a brave 
prince his father proposed to abdicate the throne inhis favour; but 


1 Vaiii-Dindori and Radhanpur plates* 

S, Ind. Ant., Vol. XI, p. 125. 

3 The Saihvatsara or cyclic year given In the fir.st Is Sarvajit, the ctlWettt 
Saka year corrcspondidg to which Was 730, while in the second it is Vy.aya 
corresponding to 729 current. As regards the exact signification to be 
attached to these dates, see Appendix R. 
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he declined, expressing himself perfectly satisfied with his position 
as Yuvaraja or prince-regent. * 

When after his father’s, death he ascended the thronei 
twelve kings united their forces and rose against hini^ 
desirous of striking an effectual blow at the power of 
the ila^trakutas. But alone and unassisted, he by his personal 
valour suddenly inflicted a crushing defeat on them and broke the 
confederacy. He released the Gangs prince of Cera, who had 
been kept in custody by his father ; but no sooner did ha go back to 
his native country, than he put himself into an attitude of hostility. 
But Govinda HI immediately vanquished him, and threw him into 
captivity again. 

Subsequently he marched against the Gurjara king, 
who fled away at his approach. Thence he proceeded to 
Malwa, the king of which country knowing himself to be unable 
to resist his power surrendered to him. After receiving his 
obeisance he directed his march to the Vindhyas. When MaraSar- 
va, the ruler of the adjoining country, who had been watching his 
movements, heard from his spies that Govinda’s army had encamp- 
ed on the slopes of that mountain, he went up to him, and throw- 
ing himself at his feet presented to him his most highly valued 
heirlooms which no other prince had ever got before. On this 
occasion Govinda spent the rainy season at a place called Sribha- 
vana, which has not been identified. When the rains were over, 
he marched with his army to the Tungabhadra, where he stayed 
for a short time, and brought the Pallava king of Kafici under 
a more complete subjection than before. Thence he sent a message 
to the king of Vengi, or the country between the lower Krsna 
and the Godavari, who probably belonged to the eastern 
Calukya dynasty, and he came and attended on him as if 
he were Ms servant.^ 

1 The Kavi grant, however, states that the father did raise him to the su- 
preme sovereignty which his enemies were endeavouring to deprive his 
family of, i. e. when he found the enemies of his family too powerful for 
him, he raised his son to the throne and assigned to him the task of sup- 
pressing them. Ind. Ant., VoL V, p. 147, v. 27. The reading, however, 
is somewhat corrupt. The enemies spoken of here must be those twelve 
whonx he is represented to have vanquished in the other grants, 

% Van! Pindori and Radhanpr plates. ' - 
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This grand victorious march to th© North and the 
South must have taken place before Saka 726 or A. D. 
804. For, in a copper-plate grant bearing that date 
found in the Kanarese country, it is stated that when the 
king ( Govinda III ) “ having conquered Dantiga who ruled over 
Kafici had come to levy tribute, and when his encampments were 
on the banks of the Tuhgabhadra ” he allotted some lands to one 
Sivadhari at a holy place named Bamesvara. ’ His expeditions 
against the neighbouring princes must have been undertaken after 
Saka 716 past, or 794 A, D., since the Paithan charter which was 
issued in that year makes no mention of them. 

Govinda III thus acquired a large extent of territory and 
established his supremacy over a number of kings. He appears 
to have become the paramount sovereign of the whole country 
from Malwa in the North to Kascipura in the South, and to have 
under his immediate sway the country between the Narmada and 
Tuhgabhadra. The Vani-Dindori plates convey a village situated 
in the Nasik district, while those found in the Kanarese country 
assign some land near the Tuhgabhadra. The province of Lata, 
situated between the Mahl and the lower Tapi, was assigned by 
him to his brother Indra,* who became the founder of another 
branch of the dynasty. Govinda III, as stated in the Baroda 
grant, made and unmade kings. His secondary names as found 
in his own grants were Prabhutavarsa or “ Eaining profusely, ” 
Prthvivallahha or “ the Lover of the Earth,” and Sri-Vallabha, 
Others will be noticed below. The Baroda grant was issued by 
Karka, the son of Govinda’ s brother Indra, the king of Lata, in 
i^aka 734 or A. D. 812, and the Kavi grant, by Govinda the younger 
brother of Karka, in Saka 749 or A. D. 827. We need not notice 
these princes further, since they belong more to the history of 
Gujarat than of the Deccan. 

In several of the grants belonging to this dynasty, the son 
and successor of Nirupama is stated to bo Jagattuhga. Now, 
since Govinda III was one of the greatest princes of this dynasty, 

1 Ind. Ant., Vol, XI, pp. 126-7. 

2 Kavi plate, lad. Ant., Vol. V, P. 147, v. 29; Baroda grant. JBAS. Voi, 
VIII. p. 296. V. 21, in wliioh qw ought to be ^ as in the Kavi. 
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it is impossible that he should have been passed over by the 
writers of these grants. Jagattunga^ the son of Nirupama* must, 
therefore, be Govinda himself and no other. 

After his death his son Amoghavarsa, whose proper 
name appears to have been Sarva,’ came to the throne. 
He seems to have marched against the Calukyas of Vengi 
and put several of the princes to death.® In the hTavasari 

• grant Amoghavarsa is spoken of simply as Yallabha and is styled 
Esiari-ja or king of kings and also Vira-Earayana. This last 
title is justified by the poetic writer of the grant by saying that 
as the God Narayana brought out the earth which was immersed 
in the ocean, so did Vallabha bring the goddess of sovereignty 
out of the ocean in the shape of the Calukyas in which it had 
sunk. He is also represented to have “burnt” the Calukyas. 
These also must be allusions to Amoghavarsa’s wars with 
the Calukyas of Vengi ; and he probably conquered some territory 
belonging to them. 

In the Karda grant the city of Manyakheta is spoken 
, , of as being in a very flourishing condition in his time. 

* There Is little question that it was his capital; but whether it 
was he who founded it and made it the capital of the dynasty 
cannot be clearly made out from that grant, as the reading given 
by Mr. Wathen is corrupt. But the Wardha plates are clear on 
the point In them the successor of Jagattunga is called Nppa- 
tuhga ; and he is represented to have founded the city of Manya- 
kheta, which “ put the city of the Gods ” to shame. Manyakheta 
has been properly identified with Malkhed in the Nizam’s terri- 
tory. 

In the Kanheri caves there are three Inscriptions, in which 
the reigning paramount sovereign is represented to be Amogba- 
varsa. In one of them Pulla^akti of the Silabara family, and in 
the other two his son, Kapardin, are mentioned as bis dependents 
ruling over Konkan, which province bad been assigned to them by 
Amoghavarsa The dates occurring in the last two are Saka 775 and 

1 Ind. Ant, Vol. XII, p. 183; A 35. 

3 SangU plates. But the reading iS somewhat corrupt. 
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^ 799.’ An Inscription at Sirur in the Dharwar district published 
by Dr, Fleet is dated Saka 788, vyaya, which is represented as 
the fifty-second year of the reign of Amoghavarsa so that the 
year 799 Saka of the Kanheri Inscription must have been the 
sixty-third of his reign. The cyclic year vyaya corresponds to 
the Saka 788 past and 789 currenf. This prince appears thus to 
have begun to reign in Saka 737 past. 

In a historical appendix at the end of a Jaina work 
entitled Uttarapurana, or the latter half of the Maha- 
purana, by Gunabhadra, Amoghavarsa is represented to 
have been a devoted worshipper of a holy Jaina saint 
named Jinasena, who was the preceptor of Gunabhadra, and 
wrote the Adipurana or the first part of the same work.'* Jinasena 
himself at the end of his poem the Parsvabhyudaya gives ex- 
pression to a wish that Amoghavarsa may reign for a long time. 
An important work on the philosophy of the Digambara Jainas 
entitled Jayadhavala is represented at the end to have been com- 
posed when 759 years of the Saka king had elapsed in the reign 
of Amoghavarsa. In the intoductory portion of a Jaina mathe- 
matical work entitled Sarasamgraha by VlrSearya, Amoghavarsa 
is highly praised for his power and his virtues, and is spoken of 

1 JBBEAS, Vol. VI, West’s copies Nos. 15 and 42; Ibid, Vol. XIII. p. 11; and 
Frof. Kielhorn’s paper, Ind. Ant., Vol. XIII, p. 133. The cyclic year 
given with 7?5 is Frajapati, the current Saka year corresponding to which 
however, was 774. Prof. Kielhorn has recently calculated the true Saka 
‘ from the day of the week and fortnight and found it to be 773 expired, 
i, e- 774 current. 

% Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p. 216. 

3 Several copies of this Purina have been purchased by me for Government* 
The stanza in which Amoghavarsa is alluded to is this : — 

11 

The king Amoghavarsa remembered himself to have been purified that 
day when tht lustre of the gems was heightened in consoquenca of his 
diadem becoming reddish by the dust-pollen of [ Jinasena's | foot-lotuses 
appearing in the stream [ of waterlike lustre ] flowing from the - coiloction 
of the brilliant rays of his nails enough— that prosperous Jinasena with 
the worshiplal and revered feet is the blessing of the world, 
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as a follower of the Jaina doctrine ( Syadvada He is mention- 
ed there also by his other name Nrpatuhga. The authorship of a 
small tract consisting of questions and answers on moral snbiects, 
entitled Prasnottara-ratnamalika, which has been claim- 
ed for Samkaracarya and one Samkaragnru by the 
Brahmans, and for Vimala by the Svetambaras, is attributed 
to king Amoghavarsa by the Digambara Jainas. At the end of 
the Digambara copies occurs a stanza, in which it is stated 
that Amoghavarsa composed the Ratnanialika after he had abdi- 
cated the throne in consequence of the growth of the ascetic 
spirit “ in him. There is another Amoghavarsa in the dynasty 
who is represented as being of a thoughtful and religious temper. 
But he reigned for a short time and does not appear to have 
had any connection with the Jainas. There is a translation of 
the work in the Tibetan language, and there, too, the tract is 
attributed to Amoghavarsa, who is represented as a great king* 
The Tibetan translation of the name has been retranslated, 
however, into Amoghodaya by S,chiefner ; but if he had known the 
Digambara tradition, he would have put it as Amoghavarsa.^ 
Prom all this it appears that of all the Rastrakuta princes, 
Amoghavarsa was the greatest patron of the Digambara J ainas ; 
and the statement that he adopted the Jaina faith seems to be true* 
Amoghavarsa’s son and successor was Akalavarsa. He married 
the daughter of Kokala, king of Cedi, who belonged to the Hai** 
haya race, and by her had a son named Jagattuhga. Akalavarsa’s 
proper name was Krsna as is evident from the Navasari grant and 
also from the Wardha and the Karda plates. He .is the Ersna- 
raja during whose reign a tributary chief of the name of Prthvi- 
rama made a grant of land to a Jaina temple wMch he had caused 
to be constructed in the Saka year 797 at Saundatti. ^ Another 

1 This and the two preceding references I owe to the kindness of Mr* K. B 

Pathak* 

£ See my Beport on the search for Sanskrit MSS* for 1883-84 ; Notes, &o., p, 

' . ..-ii. The stanaJa is 

n%r[T^^#3rr ii 

§ Weber's Indische Streifem-Vol, L, p* 210* 

4 JBBBAS., Vol* p, 200, The eycUo year mentioned is Manmathaj 
which corresponds to Baka "O'? pdsh . / 
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Jaina temple was built by a Vaisya or Bania named Gikarya dur> 
inghis reign in Saka 824 at Mulgund in the Dharwar district ; 
and in the Inscription which records this fact he is styled Krsna 
Vallabha.' 

Krsna or Akalavarsa appears to have been a powerful 
prince. He is represented as having frightened the Gurjara, 
humbled the pride of the Lata, taught humility to the Gaudas, 
deprived the people on the sea-coast of their repose, and exacted 
obedience from the Andhra, Kalihga, Gahga, and Magadha.® 

In the reign of this prince the Jaina PurSna noticed above, was 
consecrated in Saka 820, the cyclic year being Pihgala,® by Loka- 
sena the pupil of Gunadhara, who was the author of the second 
pari In the historical appendix, “ the lofty elephants of Akala- 
varsa ” are represented “ to have drunk the waters of the Ganges 
rendered fragrant by being mixed with the humour flowing from 
their temples, and, as if not having their thirst quenched, to have 
resorted to the Kaumara forest ( in the extreme south ), which was 
full of sandal trees set in gentld motion by the breezes blowing 
over the sea waves, and into the shade of which the rays of the 

1 16., p, 192, The cyclic year is Dundubhi, which fell in 825 current. 

2 Wardha and Navasari plates, JBBRAS., Vol.XViri pp. 239-269. 

'^v.L 
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iHlBfT siSJTspfi 

'* Victorious in the world is tMs holy PurS^a, the essence of the SlstraS 
which was finished and worshipped by the best among respectable [menr 
* * in the year Pihgala ihat brings about great prosperity and confers 
happiness on all mankind, at the end of the year measured by 820 of the 
era of the S'aka king * * * while that king Akalavarsa, all of whose 
enemies Were destroyed and Whose lame Was pure { or who acquired reli*' 
gious merit and fame ) was protecting the whole earth,** 

cyclic year year PiiJgala corresponded to 820 Baka vurmiin 
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giin did Eot penetrate. ” ^ The date 833 Saka has also beeh assign- 
ed to Akalavarsa.^ It will have been seen that an Inscription at 
Saundatti represents Krsnaraja to have been the reigning prince 
in Saka 797, while one in the Kanheri caves speaks of his father 
Anioghavarsa as being on the throne two years later, i. e., in 799. 
This discrepancy must be due to the fact mentioned in the Ratna- 
malika that the latter had abdicated the throne in his oldage. 
The real reigning prince therefore in Saka 797 and 799 must 
have been Aki-lavarsahis son; but the writer of the Kanheri Inscrip- 
tion must in the latter year have put in Amoghavarsa’s name, 
as he was not dead, and his having abdicated had probably no 
significance in his eyes. 

Akalavarsa’s son w^as Jagattuhga. But he did not ascend the 
throne as appears from the fact that his name is not mentioned in 
the list of kings given in the Kharepatan grant, after Akalavarsa, 
but that of Indra, who is spoken of as Akalavarsa’s grandson, 
while Jagattuhga is mentioned in another connection below. And 
in the Navasari grant Indra is represented as “ meditating on the 
feet of Akalavarsa, and not of Jagattuhga though he was his 
father, which shows that he w^as the immediate successor of 
Akalavarsa. But the Wardha grant is explicit. It tells us that 
J agattuhga had a beautiful person, and that he died without having 
s^ceBded the throne. J agattuhga married Laksmi, the daughter 
>f his material uncle, the son of Kokkala, who is called Rana- 
vigraha in the Sangali and Navasari grants, and Samkaragana in 
the Karda plates. But it will be presently shown that the Karda 
plates contain many mistakes and are the source of a good deal 
of confusion in the history of this dynasty. Rrom this union 
sprang Indi*a, who succeeded his grandfather. His title was 
Mtyavarsa accordingto the Navasari grant ; and his son Govinda 
IV is in the Sangali grant spoken of as “ meditating on the feet ’* 
of Mtyavarsa, which also show’^s, that that was India’s title. 

t tni. Ant., r oh ■ 

I R. G. Bhandarkar's Vol III. J 
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Mtyavarsa is the donor in the Navasari grant. He is re- 
presented as residing at his capital Manyakheta, but to have on 
the occasion gone to Eurundaka, identified with the modern 
Eadoda on the banks of the Tapi, for his Pattabandhotsava. This 
must have been the festival in honour of his coronation. At 
Eurundaka he granted that and many other villages, and restored 
four hundred more which had once been given in charity but had 
been resumed by former kings. He also gave away twenty lacs 
of Draminas in charity after having weighed himself against 
gold. The village conveyed by the Navasari grant is Tenna 
situated in the Lata country. It has been identified with Tena in 
the Navasari division of the Baroda State. The grant was issued 
in Saka 836 ; so that Indra appears to have come to the throne in 
that year. Another set of copper-plates found in the Navasari 
district records the grant of the village of Gumra ( identified with 
the modern Bagumra ) by the same prince. The grant was issued 
at the same time as the other, and the contents mutatis mutandis 
are exactly the same.’ 

Prom these grants of villages in the Navasari district 
which must have formed a part of the old country of Lata, 
and from the statement in the Wardha plates that Krsna 
or Akalavarsa humbled the pride of the Lata prince, it 
appears that the main branch of the Rastrakutas reigning at 
Manyakheta must have, in Akalavarsa’s time, supplanted or 
reduced to a humble position the dynasty of their kinsmen in 
Gujarat, which had been founded in the time of Jagattuhga or 
Govinda III. Indra was the reigning monarch in Saka 838, the 
cyclic year being Dhatu, as appears from an Inscription published 
by Dr. Pleet.^ 

As regards the next king there is some confusion in the Karda 
plates. The Sangali grant, however, is clear. Indra married a 
lady rom the Hai hay a -family of Cedi again. Her name was 
Vijaihba;'’ and she was the daughter of Ahganadeva, the son of 

1 JBBRAS, Vol. XYIil, p. 2011. 

2 Ind. Ant*, Vol. Xif, p. 224» 

3 Dr. Fleet in his re-vised transcript and transUition of the Sangali grant 
calls her Dvijaraba, but in the facsimile given by him the name is distinct* 
ly Vijamba in both the places where it occurs. The Sanskrit of 

lliiiba, Ind. Ant.^ Yol. XD, 250. 
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Arjiana, who was the eldest- son of Eoklmk/ mentioned - abom 
By her Indra had a son named Govinda, who is the last king 
noticed in the hang ali grant, since it was issued by him. But 
according to the Kharepatan grant, Govinda was the younger 
brother of a prince named Amoghavarsa.^ The immediate suc^ 
cessor of India, therefore, was Amogliavarsa, and after him his 
younger brother Govinda came to the throne. And this is con- 
firmed by the Karda plates also. Amoghavarsa and Govinda are 
there meant to he mentioned as the two sons of Amba, who is the 
same as the Vijarhba of the Sangali plate. But In the text of the 
grant Govinda and Amba form one compound, so that the transla- 
tors of the grant call the lady Govindamba, which certainly is an 
unique or an absurd name. Thus they drop king Govinda alto- 
gether/"^ But the Wardha grant is explicit on the point. From it 
we learn that Amoghavarsa was the elder brother of Govinda, but 
that he died immediately after his father, as if “ out of love for 
him and then Govinda came to the throne. The Sangali grant 
of Govinda IV, as he must he called, does not mention Amogha- 
varsa by name ; but states that “ though Govinda had the power, 
he did not act with any reprehensible cruelty towards his elder 
brother, and did not render himself infamous by incest, or assume 
the nature of a devil by casting aside considerations of impurity, 
but became Sahasahka by his matchless enterprise and 
liberty. ” What this statement exactly means it is diffi- 
cult to say. Bufc probably Govinda was believed to have 
encompassed his brothers death, and the other accusations 
referred to were whispered against Mm ; and this is 
intended as a defence. 

1 Dr. Fleet in his genealogical table at p. 109, Vol. Xf, Tnd. Ant., speaks of 
Govinda’s brother as unnamed. But he is named Amoghavarsa in the 
Kharepatan grant, and also in that of Karda, if properly understood. 

2 The 14th stanza, the latter part of which I have construed as in the text, is : 

%<!■? \ ll Now the 

first line of this is, as it stands, out of place and must contain some mis- 
takes. For, (1) it contains, in substance, a repetition of what we have in 
the first line of stanza 12, and (2) if it is read here as it is, we shall have 
to make Amba a wife of Jagattuhga along with Laksmi, who has been 
represented as his wife in stanza 12, and understand her to be Laksmi’s 
sister, the father of both being ^arhkarafgapa. But AmbS or Vijamba is in 
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The Kharepatan and Wardha grants agree in represent- 
ing Govinda as a prince addicted to sensual pleasures. 
The former says that he was *' the abode ot the draniatic senti- 
ment of love and was always surrounded by crowds of beautiful 
women, ’’ and the latter, that he was ” the source of the sportive 
pleasures of Love, his mind was enchained by the eyes of women, 
he displeased all men by his vicious courses, and his health being 
undermined, he met with an untimely death. ” The words used 
have double senses from which it would appear that the affairs of 
the state also fell into confusion and hastened his destruction. 
But the Sangali grant which was issued by him has of course 
nothing but praise for him. Govinda’s other names were Prabhu- 
tavarsa and Suvarnavarsa ( raining gold ) and probably Saha- 
sahka also. The grant was issued in Saka 855, or A. D. 933, in 
the Viiaya ’ year of the cycle, while he was at his capital Manya- 

tlie Sangali grant clearly spoken of as the daughter of Ahganadeva, the 
son of Arjuna» wlio was the brother of Ranavigraha, the father of Laksmi ; 
that is, Amba was the daughter of LaksHiFs first cousin. She is also 
distinctly represented as the wife of Tndra and the mother of Govinda IV. 
Again, if we take the lines as they are, the result will be that the Karda 
grant makes no mention of indra’s wife VijambS and of his sons Amogha- 
varsa and Govinda IV, the latter of whom reigned, as we shall see, for 
at least fifteen years. Such an omission is not likely. Then, again, the 
Sangali grant makes no allusion whatever to Jagatfeuhga*s marriage with 
a lady of the name of Govindlmba, And the second line 

I looks as if the intention of the writer. of it was to set 
forth the names of the two sons of Indra, Amoghavarsa and of their 
mother AmbS or Vi jambs. And it seems to me that the following stanza, 
in which the liberality of a monarch has been praised refers to Govinda 
IV, who, as noticed in the text below, was called Suvarijavarsa by people 
because be “rained down gold.” The name of the prince, therefore, 
must occur in the verse immediately previous. The hrst line must, it is 
clear to rae, have crept in through mistake, If it were not read here, the 
second would be applicable to the king mentioned immediately before, i.e., 
Indra, and the whole would be consistent with the information derived 
from the Sangali grant. The emendation I make in the second line is to 
read for Amba would be released from her incongruous 

association with Govinda, and the whole would be consistent and intelli- 
gible. There must be other mistakes also in the Karda grant. Very pro* 
bably a verse or two are omitted here, as also after the next stanza, where 
Krsnaraja is abruptly introduced and spoken of paronthatically. 

1 The current Baku year was 856, 
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kheta. Gotirida IV was on the throne in Saka 841, as appears 
from an Inscription published hy Dr. Fleet, in which under the 
name df Prabhutavarsa he is represented as the reigning sovereign.^ 
'The Inscription, however, is dated 840 Saka ; but from the 
cyclic year Pramathin, which is also given, it must be understood 
that the year meant is 841 Saka. It will appear frond this that 
Tndra or Ffityavarsa, who succeeded his grandfather in Saka 836,. 
had a very short reign, and his eldest son, Amoghavarsa, could, 
have been on the throne only for a few months. Govinda IV, like 
Amoghavarsa I, was at war with the Calukyas of Vehgi. ® 
Another Inscription represents Govinda IV as the reigning 
monarch in' ^aka 851. ^ 

From'the Kharepatan plates it appears that Govinda IV was 
succeeded'by his paternal uncle Baddiga, the second son of Jagat- 
tuhga. 'He is represented to have been a virtuous prince, serene 
.like a sage. He was succeeded by his son Krsnaraja. and after 
his death his younger brother Khotika become king. The Karda 
grant is somewhat confusing here, but when properly understood 
it is perfectly consistent with that of Kbarepatan. it states : 
“ When the elder brother Ersnarajadeva went to heaven, Ehot- 
tigadeva, who was begotten by the king Amoghavarsa on Kanda- 
kade.vi,,the daughter of Yuvaraja, become king.”* Here the expres- 
‘Sion “*dlder‘'brother'” must be taken as related to Khottigadeva 
and not 'to 'the preceding king,® whoever he-, may have been. 

1 In'd. Attt„ VCl. XII, p. 223. Dr. Fleet however identifies this PrabhUta- 
varsa with Jagattuiiga the son of AkSlavarsa or Krspa II and father 
of Nityavarsa. But as we have seen, Nityavarsa was on the throne in 
Saka 836 and; 838, wherefore his father could not have been the reining 
prince in Saka 840 or 841. Besides, as I have shown, Jagattuhga did not 
, ascend the throne, at all. 

2 Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p. 249, and my note on Professor Peterson s Report on 
MSS for 1883-84. p- 48. 

3 Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p. 249. 

5 For, the clause containhig tbat expression is dependent on the principal 
sentence. Which is in'the next or 16th stanza, and the subject of which is 
•Khottigadeva, ‘See the passage In the last note, 
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Khotika therefore was even according , to, the Karda grants .thi. 
younger brother of Krsnaraja. But ho:- is, represented' to hava 
been the son of Amoghavarsa, while Krsnaraja is spoken of in 
the Kharepatan plates as the son of Baddiga.' In an Jnscription 
at Salotgi, Krsnaraja, the vson of Amoghavarsa, is represented to 
have been reigning at Manyakheta in 86'7 Sa,ka,,.^ that is,, twelve 
years after the Sangali grant of Govinda lY was. issued. He 
must have been the same prince as that mentioned in the grants 
we have been examining, For the Krsna_of these ,was the second 
king after Govinda IV. His father Baddiga, who. was Govinda’s 
uncle, must have been on old man when he succeeded, and conse- 
quently must have reigned for a very short time. Hence Ms son 
Krsna came to be king within twelve years after Govinda’s grant; 
and there is no other Krsna mentioned in the grants who is likely 
to have been on the throne in 867 Saka. If, .then, the Krsna of the 
grants is the same as the Krsna of the Salctgi Inscription here w,e 
have evidence that his father’s name was Amoghavarsa ; so that 
the Baddiga of the Kharepatan plates we.s the same as the Amo- 
ghavarsa of the Karda plates, Krsnaraja and Khotika were thus 
brothers, and it would appear from the wording of the ^statement 
in the Karda plates that they w^ere the sons of the same father but 
of different mothers. ® 

1 Ind. Ant,. VoL I, p, 205 t. The cyclic year given is Plavahga, which 
followed next after Saka 869 and the current year corresponding to which 
was 870. According to another system, v^hich however was rarely used 
in Southern India, it was Plavahga in a part, of the ye'tr 867 Saka expired. 

2 Dr, Fleet, following Mr. WatheiTs translation, makes Krsna^ whom be 
calls Kps pa HI, the elder brother of Amoghavarsa and thus a son of 
Jagattuhga. But in the Kharepatan grant ho is distinctly represented as 
the son of Baddiga who was the son of Jagattuhga, and in the Wardha 
plates, as the son of Amoghavarsa, the son of J agattuhga, and was thus a 
grandson of Jagattuhga. He is also represented as Khotika’s elder 
brother. I have shown in the text that the expression p,lder brother 
occarring in the Karda grant, should by the rules of construction be taken 
as referring, to Khottiga and in this way that grant becomes perfectly 
consistent with that of Kharepatan. The Amoghavarsa wiio was the son 
of Jagattuhga is that spoken of in the sixteenth stamiu of the Karda grant, 
and was different from the one mentioned in the fourteenth, who was the 
son of Indra and nephew of that Amogliavarsa, as I have shown above. 
Dr. Fleet brings in another Krsna and makes him the younger brother of 
Khotika, and identities him with Kirupama ( see the text below ) and with 
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A.iid these poiiits have been placed beyond the possibility of doubt 
by the Wardha grant. Mter Govinda’s death, we are told, the feuda- 
tory chiefs entreated A.moghavarsa the son of Jagattuhga, who was 
first among the wise and the “ be'st of serene sages to assume 
the reins of power. He was assisted in the government by Ms 
ton Krsna, who, though but a crown-prince, wielded very great 

the Kts^ia whcse dates range from Saka 867 to 878. What his authority 
is I do not know. But the Kharepatan grant mentions one Krs:pa only, the 
‘ elder brother of IChotika and son of Baddiga. The Karda also mentions 
one only; and as to iirs relation with the other princes, I have shown that 
, that grant agrees with the Sharepatan plates. The Krspa whose dates range 
^ from 867 to 878 is to be identified with the elder brother of Khotika and is 
not to be considered a different prince unalluded to in the grants. Him- 
pama, the younger brother of Khofcika, is not and cannot have been this 
Ersna, because his elder brother and the elder brother of Khotiga was 
called Krsna, and he too could not have been called by the same name, 

: Hirupama does not appear to have been a reigning prince, for in the Karda 
plates he is ‘only parenthetically introduced as the father of Kakka, who 
was a reigning prince ; and in the Kharepatan grant he is tot mentioned 
at all by name, but Kakkala is said to be the son of the brother of Khotika. 
Kpspa, on the other hand, was on the throne from 867 to 878 Saka aocord- 
: ihg to the stone luscriptidns* Again if Khotika was the elder brother of 
this Ii^irupama-Kp.sna it is impossible that he should be reigning in 893 
, Saka, while Krsna , should be on the throne from 867 to 878 
Saka, that is, before his elder brother. Krspa, therefore, was the elder of 
the two as stated in the Kharepatan grant, and Khotika the younger. Dr. 
Fleet, however, being under the belief that this last was the elder brother, 
gives the following explanation of the discrepancy in the dates “Kottiga 
or. Khottiga left no- issue, and this explains why the date of his Inscription 
now published is considerably later than the dates obtained for Krspa IV, 
viz:., there being no probability of Kottiga leaving any issue, first his 
' younger brother Kri^uia IV. was joined with him in the government and 
•’then the' latter’s son Kakka III.” — ( Ind. Ant., Yol. XII, p. 255 ). This 
. *• supposition is not supported by any circumstance ; on the contrary it is 
utterly discountenanced . by the In.soriptions of Krsna which represent 
. him to b.e. the “ Supreme king of great kings,” ( Ind. Ant., Yoh XII, p, 258), 
and to have been reigning at the time at Manyakhe'ta and governing the 
' kingdom (Ind. Ant.; Yoh I, p. 210 ). Otherwise, they would have spoken 
of him as Yuvaraja. Thus there were not two Krsnas but only one. He 
. was the son of Baddiga or Amoghavarsa, not his brother. His earliest 
date is that of the Wardha grant, i, e., 862 Saka and the latest 881 that of 
the Yasastilaka. He was the same monarch as that spoken of in the 
Salotgi and other stone Inscriptions bearing the dates 867, 873 and . 878 
jgaka. Khofiga was hii younger brothert and Rirupama the youngeitj 
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power. The enemies who transgressed his • oommandB • wetd 
punished ; he put to death Dantiga and Bappuka. -who had grown? 
insolent. He thoroughly subdued the Gahga prince; and planted 
what appears to he a colony of the- Aryas in his dominions.' 
Hearing of the ease with which he captured; the strongholds in 
the South, the Gurjara prince, who was preparing to take the 
fortresses of Kalahjara and Citrakuta in the North, had to give : up 
the enterprise. All feudatory chiefs between the eastern and 
the western oceans and between the HimSlaya.’ and: Siriihala 
( Ceylon ) paid obeisance to him. After he had thus rendered the 
power of his family firm, his father died, and he ascended the 
throne. The Wardha plates announce the grant of* a ' village* to 
the north-west of Nagpur near the modern Mohagaon made by 
Krsnaraja, wfho is also called Akalavarsa, in the name of his 
brother Jagattunga to a Brahman of the KSnva school of the 
white Yajurveda on the 5th of the dark half'of Vaisakhav-in 'S&ka 
862, corresponding to 940 A. D., the oyclic'year k®ihg‘'SS;rvari. Hiis 
prince is called Sri-Vallahha also in the grant; 

Kf^naraja was the reigning monarchin Saka 873 and.878.f At 
the end of a Jaina work called Ya&astilaka by 'Somadeva> it* is 
stated that it was finished on the 13th of GaitrsC'Whe® 881? years of 
the era of the Saka king had elapsed; the • C 3 relic* year 'being 
Siddharthin, during the reign of a feudatory of ' K:|^snara3ade'va. 
Krsnarajadeva is spoken of as reigning gloriously, having, sub- 
dued the Pandyas, Siihhala, the Colas, the Caras and others.* 
Khotika, his brother, was on the throne in Saka:»898. Pral8,|aiM,^ 

Khotika was succeeded, according to the Kharepatan grant, by 
Kakkala, the son of bis brother. The name of this brother was 
Nirupama, according to the Karda grant. Kakkal*,is,.aaid(to hawe 
been a brave soldier ; but he was eonqut«f©d In batile«''by Tailiq&a, 
who- belonged to the Calukya race, andtbms.tbe sovefeigasrtyipf ’the 
Deccan passed from the hands of - the Ra^skfitas ' once' more 
into those of the Calukyas. The Karda grant, which was made 
in the reign of Kakkala, is dated Saka 894 or A. D. 972..' And 
another Inscription represents him as being oa',theitbri>noiin''896 

1 Indi Ant., V6l. XII, p. 357, and Vol. XT, p. 109*.' 

2 Prof. Peterson’s Report, loc.-oit. 

3 Ind. Ant ,5 Vol. XII, p. 365. 
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current,^ ilia cyclic year being Srim But in this year or 

Saka 8^ pavst Tailapa attained soyereign powers.® The Eastra- 
kutas were thus supreme masters of this country from about 
Ai, ID. 748 to A. D: 973» that is, for nearly two hundred and twenty- 
five-years.' .■ , : 

, That the princes of this race were very powerful there can be 
little doubt. The rock-cut temples at Elura still attest their 
power and magnificence' Under them the worship of the Puranie 
gods rose into much greater importance than before. The days 
when kings and princes got temples and monasteries cut out of 
the solid rock for the use of the followers of Grotama Buddha had 
gone by, never to return. Instead of them, we have during this 
period temples excavated or constructed on a more magnificent 
scale and dedicated to the worship of Siva and Visnu. Several 
of the grants of these. Rastrakuta princes praise their bounty, and 
mention their having constructed temples. Still, as the Kanheri 
Inscriptions of the reign of Amoghavarsa I show, Buddhism had 
, its votaries and benefactors, though the religion had evidently 
sunk into unimportance. Jainism, on the other hand, retained the 
prominence it had acquired during the Os^lukya period, or even 
made greater progress. , Amoghavarsa was, as we have seen, .a 
great patron of it, and was perhaps a convert to it ; and some of 
the mteor chiefs and the lower castes, especially the traders, were 
its devoted adherents. The form of Jainism that prevailed in the 
country was mostly that professed by the .Digambara sect. A 
good many of the extant Digambara works were, as we have 
seen, composed during this period. 

It is remarkable that, unlike the grants of the . early Calukya 
princes, those of the RastrakStas contain accounts in verse of. the 
ancestors of the grantor, and most of. the verses are of the nature 
of those we find in the ordinary artificial poems in Sanskrit 
literature, possessing the same merits and fruits. The Rastra- 
kutas," therefore, must have been patrons of learnings and probably 
had poets in their service. One of the three Ktsnas belong.ing to 

^ ,, , 

'' 2 TW cyclic with the first 'Pf these two dates is 

Ahgiras, the current Slaka year aorrespoading to which was 895. ’ 

14 ( K. G. Bhanda^rkar’s Works, Toh IIL ] 
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the dynasty is the hero of an artificial poem by Haiiyudha entitled 
the Kavirahasya, the purpose of which is to explain the distinction 
as regards sense and conjugational peeularities between roots 
having the same external form. He is spoken of as the paramount 
sovereign of Daksinapatha.’ Prof. Westergaard, however, thought 
him to be the Krsnaraja of the Vijayanagara dynasty who reigned 
in the first quarter of the sixteenth century. But in the Kavira- 
hasya he is spoken of in one place as “ having sprung from the 
Rastrakuta race,” ® and is in another called “ the ornament of 
the lunar race,” ^ which description is of course not applicable to 
the Vijayanagara prince. 

Arabic travellers of the tenth century mention a powerful 
dynasty of the name of BalharSs who ruled at a place called 
Mankir. The name of the city would show that the Rastrakutas, 
whose capital was MSnyakheta or Mankhed, were meant. But 
Balhara, the name of the dynasty, has not been identified with 
any that might be considered to be applicable to the Rastrakhtas. 
But to me the identification does not appear difficult. The RSstra- 
kutas appear clearly to have assumed the title of Vallabha which 
was used by their predecessors the Caiukyas. We have seen that 
Govinda II is called Vallabha in two grants, Amoghavarsa I in 
a third, and Krsna III in a fourth. In an Inscription oh a stone 
tablet at Laksmesvara, Govinda III is called Sri-Vallabha,* while 




“In Dakii^Spatiia, which is rendered holy by the light of the saga 
Agastya, there was a king of the name oi KysijarBja who was crowned as 
a paramount sorereign.” 

" Who will aiinal in strengtl^^^Hwd of the world sprun^c from the 
BSstrakHta race, who by his pUM 'W ars an inoomparahl* burden.” 

3 %it i 

" Thkt ornament of the laiiiBr race extracts the juice of Soma in 
sacrifices.” 


4 Ind. Ant., Vol. XI, p, 156. 
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in the Radhanpur plates he is spoken of as Vallahha-narendra. In 
the Sangali and Karda grants also the reigning king is styled Valla- 
bha-narendra, while in other Inscriptions we find the title 
Prthivivallabha alone used. Now Vallahha-narendra means “the 
king Vallabha,”, and is the same as Vallabharaja, the words 
raja(n) and^ narendra both denoting “ a king”. Vallabha-raja 
should, by the rules of Prakrit or vernacular pronunciation, be- 
come Vallabfea-ray, Ballaha-rSy, or Baiia-rSly. This last is the 
same as the Balhara of the Arabs. 
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The genealogy of the ESstpakutas is shown in the foHowii^ 
table 

1 . lanttfaman. 

\ ■■ ' ■ 


%.■ iBira I. 
! 


S. Gwmda L 


4. Karka I. 

I 

5. Indra II. 7. Keswa I. Akalavarsa, or Subhatung*. 

I * * ! 


1 I 1 . 

6. Dantiduega. 8. Govinda II. 9. Dheova, Nirupama, 

(87S S.) (705 S.) or DhSrSvaisa. 


10. Govinda III. Jagattunga I, or Prabhutavarsa. Indra. 

(716, 726 & 730 S.) 

I ’ i- . 

Karka. Govinda. 
(724 S.) (749 S.) 


I Gujarat Brancb# 

11, Saeva Hrpatunga or Amoghayarsa 1. 

(759, 775, 788 «Sc 799 S.) 

12. Krsna IL or Amoglaavarata L 
(797. 82.0, 824 iSc 835 S.) 

Jagattuhga. 


15. INDBA III, or Nityavarsa. 16, Baddiga or AmoghaTatsa III. 

(856 & 838 8.) ‘ | 


14. AMCGHAVARaA IL ■ 15. Govinda IT. 

(841, 851Je; 855 s'.) 


17. Krbna III or Akalavarsa. 18. Khotika. Nirvpmna* 
(862,' 867, 873, 878 & 881 B.) (893 8.) j 

19. Kakkala, Karka II, or 
AmoghaTarjfa^IV., 
(894 & 895 S.) 

(a) The names of those who were supreme soTereigni in the Peooan ar« 
printed in capitals. 

(b) The names of those who were kings before the attainment of suprem® 
power are printed in small letters. 

(c) The order of succession is represented by the numbers. 

(d) The names of those who did not ascend the tbron® at h^Yb been 
printed in Italics, 


SEGTIOH XII. 

Thi Later ClLUKYAS. 

•We left the history of the kings of the Calukya raceatKlrti- 
yarman II. Between him and Tailapa — who wrested the supreme 
sovereignty of the Deccan from Kakkala, the last of the Eastra- 
kuta kings the Miraj copperplate grant and the Yevur tablet place 
six kings. Kirtivarman ascended the throne in Saka 669 and was 
reigning in 679, before which time he had been reduced to the 
condition of a minor chief ; and Tailapa regained sovereign power 
in 895 Saka. * We have thus seven princes only between 669 and 
895, i. e., for 226 years, This gives an average reign of 32 years 
to each, which is far too much. 

This was the darkest period in the history of the 
Calukya dynasty, and probably no correct account of the 
succession was kept. Where the dynasty reigned and what 
the extent of its power was, cannot be satisfactorily de- 
termined in the absence of the usual contemporary evidence, viz.. 
Inscriptions. There must have been several branches of the Calu- 
kya family, and it is even a question whether Tailapa sprang 
from the main branch. I am inclined to believe that he belonged 
to quite a collateral and unimportant branch, and that the main 
branch became extinct. For, the princes of the earlier dynasty 
always traced their descent to Hariti, and spoke of themselves as 
belonging to the Manavya race ; while these later Oalukyas traced 
their pedigree to Satyasraya only, and those two names do 
not occur in their Inscriptions except in the Miraj grant and its 
copies, where an effort is made to begin at the beginning. But 
evidently the writer of that grant had not sufficient materials at 
his command, since, as above stated, he places six princes only 
between Kirtivarman II and Tailapa. There is little question 
that there was no continuity of tradition. The titles Jagadeka- 
.malla, Tribhuvanamalla, &c., which the later Oalukyas assumed 
mark them off distinctively from princes of the earlier dynasty, 
who had none like them. 


% JEA8, Vol.lV,p.4. 
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In a oopper-plate grant dated Saka 735 found in Mysore 
a Calukya prince of the name of Vimaladitya, the son of 
Yasovarman and grandson of Balavarman, is mentioned. 
To ward off the evil influence of Saturn from Vimaladitya, a 
village was granted to a Jaina sage on behalf of a Jaina temple 
by Govinda III, the Eastrakuta king, at the request of Cakiraja 
of the Gahga family, the maternal uncle of Vimaladitya. ‘ These 
three Calukya names do not occur in tha usual genealogy of the 
family. This therefore appears to have been an independent 
branch. 

Another independent off-shoot ruled over a province called 
Jola, a portion of which at least is included in the modern 
district of Dharwar. In the Kanarese Bharata written in 863 Saka 
by a Jaina poet of the name of Pampa, Arikesarin belonging to 
this branch, is mentioned by the poet as kis patron. The genea- 
logy there given is as follows : — 

Yuddhamalla 
Arikesfiuriii 
Narasirhha - 

DugdharaaUa 
Baddiga 
Yuddhamalla 
Narasimba 
■’ Arikesarin ' 

At the end of a wo?k outitled Saihksepas^rlrskai the author 
Sarvajfiatman, the pupil of Suieivara, who himself was a pupil of 
the great Samkaracarya,' states that he composed it while ■ “ the 
prosperous king of the Ksatriya mm, the Aditja ( sun ) of the 
mm of Msnu whose orders, were never disobeyed, was ruling over 
the earth* This description would apply with propriety to 



I Xnd. Ant... Vol* y[XX, p, 2. 
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such a king as Adityavarman, Vikramaditya I, Vinayaditya, 
VijaySditya, or Vikramaditya II of the early Calukya dynasty, 
since they were very powerful princes and were “ idityas of the 
race of Manu. ” For the Manavya race to which they belonged 
may he understood as " the race of Manu.” But Sarnkaraoarya 
is said to have lived between Saka 71(1 and 742, wherefore his 
grand-pupil must have flourished about the year 800 of that era, 
while Tikramaditya II, the latest of the four, ceased to reign in 
669 Saka. Supposing then that the date assigned to Samkaraca-* 
rya is correct, the king meant by Sarvajnatman must be one of 
those placed by the Miraj grant between Eirtivarman II and 
Tailapa. He may be Vikramaditya, the third prince after Eirti- 
varman II, ’ but if the description is considered hardly applic^Ie 
to a minor chief, SamkaracSrya’s date must be pushed backwards 
so as to place the pupil of his pupil in the reign of oneof &e 
five princes of the early Calukya dynasty mentioned above. 

Tailapa seems to have carried his arms into the country of the 
Colas * and humbled the king of Cedi.* He despatched an ex- 
pedition into Gujarat, under a general of the name of Barapa, against 
Mularaja, fihe founder of the Calukya dynasty of Anahilapattana, 
who for some time wtis hard pressed ; but according to tbe 
Gujarat chroniclers the general was eventually defeated with 
slaughter.* Somesvara, the author of the Eirtikaumudi, speaks 
of Barapa as the general of the Lata, from which it would appear 
that f^ilapa was in possession of that country.® 

Tailapa invaded Malwa sdso, which at this time was governed 
by Munja, the uncle of tbe celebrated Bhoja. Mufija, instead of 
strictly confining himself to the defensive, took the offensive, and, 
against the counsels of his aged minister Rudraditya, crossed the 

The Devesvh-ra spoken of in the first line is Burelvara, tbe pupil of Saih* 
karSoSrya. 

1 Bee the genealogy a* the end of ibis SerOtion, 

% lad. Afflt, Yoh V, p. 17» ' i 

; g ;i:^, Afft.# Yoi. vni, p. is. 

4 Rssa Mala, Chap. IV, p. 38, new Ed. 

5 KirtikaumudJ, II. 3, ; , , . i- 
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Godavari with a large army. He was encountered hy Tailapa, who 
inflicted a crushing defeat on him and took him prisoner. At first 
Mufija was treated with consideration by his captor ; but an 
attempt to effect his escape having been detected, he was sub- 
jected to indignities, made to beg from door to door, and finally 
beheaded.’ This event is alluded to in one of Tailapa’s Inscrip- 
tions.® TaAapa reigned for twenty-four years.^ One of his feuda- 
tory chiefs granted a piece of land to a Jaina temple that he had 
constructed at Saundatti^ in the Belgaum district, in the year 
902 Saka or A. D. 980. 

Tailapa married Jakabba, the daughter of the last Eilstrakuta 
king, and had by her two sons, whose names were SatySsraya 
and Dasavarman.® The former, succeeded him in 919 Saka or 
A. D. 997. Nothing particular is mentioned of him in any of the 
Inscriptions. The Kharepatan grant, which we have so often 
referred to, was issued in his reign in Saka 930 by a dependent 
chief of the Silahara family which ruled over southern Konkan.® 

Satyasraya died without issue and was succeeded by Vikrama- 
ditya l,’’ the son of his younger brother Dasavarman by his wife 
Bhagavatl. The earliest of his Inscriptions is dated Saka 930, 
which is also the latest date of his predecessor. He therefore 
succeeded to the throne in . that year, i. e., in 1008 A. D., and 
appears to have reigned for only a short time.® 

He was succeeded by his brother Jayasiihha or Jagade- 
kamalla, who in an Inscription dated 941 Saka, i. e., 1019 
A.- D., is represented to have put to flight or broken the 
confederacy of Malwa and is styled “the moon of the 


1 Merutufiga’s Bhojaprabandha and Bhojaoaritra by Rajavallabha. , , 

2 JRAS, Vol. IV, p. 12, and Ind. Ant., Vol. XXI, p. 168. 

3 JRAS, Vol. IV, p. 4. • 

4 JBBRAS, Vol. X. p. 210. 

5 Miraj plates, JRAS, Vol, III, p. 262, st. 30-35; Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII, 

pp. 15-17. '■ ■ ' ■ 

6 JBBRAS, Vol. I, p. 209. 

7 I call him Vikramaditya I, and not VikramSditya V, as others do, because 

I would keep the two dynasties distinct for the reasons given in’, the text 
above. I shall call VikramSditya Tribhuvanamaiia, VikramSditya II, 
and so on. .’i.: ■ 

8 JRASi Vol. IV, p. 4. .1 , 
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lotus wliich was King Bhoja, ” that is, one who humbled 
him.’ He is also spoken of as having beaten the Colas 
and the Oeras. The Mirai grant was executed by him five years 
later, i. e , in Saka 946, when “ after having subdued the powerful 
Cola, the lord of the Dramila country, and taken away everything 
belonging to the ruler of the seven Konkans, he had encamped 
with his victorious army at Kolhapur in the course of a march to 
the northern countries to vanquish them.”® The latest date of 
this prince is Saka 962.* 

Jayasiihha ceased to reign in 962 Saka, or 1040 A. D., and was 
succeeded by his son Somes vara I, who assumed the titles of 
Ahavamalla and Trailokyamalla. As usual with the Calukya 
princes, the first enemy he had to turn his arms against was the 
king of the Colas.^ He is then represented by Bilhana to have 
marched against Dhara, the capital of Bhoja, and captured it. 
Bhoja was compelled to abandon the city. These hostilities with 
the king of Malwa seem to have been inherited by this king and 
his predecessor from Tailapa, who had caused Munja to be put to 
death. Bhoja was but a boy when this event took place. It is 
narrated in the Bhojacaritra that after he had come of age and 
begun to administer the affairs of his kingdom, on one occasion' a 
dramatic play representing the fate of Munja was acted before 
Mm, and thereupon he resolved to avenge his uncle’s death. He 
invaded the Deccan with a large army, captured Tailapa, subjected 
him to the same indignities to which Munja had been subjected 
by him, and finally executed him. ® Bhoja, who ruled over Malwa 
for about fifty-three years, was but a minor when Mufija died, 
Munja was on the throne in 994 A. D.,® while Tailapa died or 
ceased to reign in 997 A. P. He must' therefore have been slain 

1 Ind Ant., Vol. V, p. 17. 

8 Loc. oit. Dramila is another form of Pravi4a. There is some mistake here 
in the original. The letters are q- Dr- ’•’''‘'C* q us 

one word and another, but q eannot bo eonstrnod and 

Chandramila is unknown. The first word must be 4^^ a mistake for some 
su«h word as “ down,” “below,” and the second Dramiladhipatim. 

3 Ind. Ant., Vol. XIX, p. 164. 

4 Btlhapa’s Vikramahka Oaritra, I, 90 ; JBAS, Vol. IV, p. 13. 

5 Bhojacaritra, 1. 50-56. _ ,, 

6 My .Report on the search for MSS., during 1882“S3, p. 4a» 

15 J R. G. Bhajidarkar's 'Works, Vol. HI. J 
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bj the latter between 994 and 997 A* D., and Taiiapa did not snr- 
¥ive Mnnja for a 'Snfficiently long time to allow of Bhoja’s 
attaining majority and fighting wdth him; Hence Bhoja conM 
not have wreaked vengeance on Taiiapa. But the w^ars of , Jays- 
simlia and Somesvar a I with him show that the tradition recorded 
in the Bhojacaritra must have been correct to this extent, that to 
avenge his uncle’s death the king of Malwa formed a confederacy 
with some neighbouring princes and attacked the dominions of 
the Oalukyas. Perhaps he captured Vikramaditya I, of whom 
we know'- so little, and put him to death. It was probable cn that 
account that Jayasimha took arms against him and broke the 
confederacy, as represented in the Inscription dated 941 Saka* 

After some time Some^vara attacked Cedi or Dahala, the 

♦ 

capital of which w^as Tevur or Tripura, and deposed or slew 
Kariia.’ King Bh<^a must have died before this event; for, just 
about the time of his death, Karna had formed a confederacy 
w'ith Bhlmadeva I of Gujarat wuth a view" to attack Malwa from 
two sides, and sacked Dhara after Ms death Bilhana next 
represents the Calukya prince to have marched against the 
countries on the sea-coast, probably the western. 
These he conquered, and having erected a triumphal 
column there, proceeded by the sea-shore to the extre- 
mity of the peninsula. In his progress through that part of the 
country the king of the Dravidas or Colas attacked him, but was 
defeated. Somesvara thereupon proceeded to his capital KancI, 
which he captured, and the Cola king had to flee away to save his 
life. Ahav am alla’s operations against Bhoja and the Colas arc 
alluded to in an Inscription, and he is also represented to have 
fo-ught with the king of Kanyakubja or Kaiioj and compelled Mm 
to betake himself to the caverns of mountains for safety. 

Ahavamalla or Somesvara founded the city of Kalyana and 
made it Ms capital Bilhana mentions the fact,^ and the name of 
1 Bilha^a^s Vikr., 1, 102-103. 

% Metutimga’s Bhojaprabandba ; RSsa MSlS, VI, p, 69, now Ed* 

3 Tikr. Ca., 1, 107-116, 

4 Ind. Ant., VoL VIII, p, 19. 

5 Biihapa’s Vikr. Ca.» 11, 1. The natural donstruotidil appears to t>6 to takd 

“ most exeelleut ’* as an attributive adjective, not predicative, and 
take as Phe predicate. .The sense then will be ; “ He made (foundtd) 
excellent city named 
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the city does not occur in any' inscrijption of a date earlier than 
975 Saka* when Somesvara was reigning. ^ In the course of time 
three sons were born to Ahavamalla, the eldest of whom was 
hamed Somes vara, the second Vikramaditya, and the third Jaya* 
siiiiha.^ The ablest of these w'as Yikramaditya, and Ahavamalla 
intended to raise him to the dignity of Yu vara ja or prince-regent 
in supersession of his elder brother ; but Bilhana tells us he de- 
elined ttie honour. Soinesvara therefore was installed as prince- 
regent,- but the real work was done by Vikramaditya, who 
invariably employed by his father to fight his battles. 

- The first thing he did was to march as usual against 
the Colas, whose king was defeated and deprived of his 
kingdom. The king of Malwa, who had been driven 
from his country by somebody whose name is not given^ 
sought Vikramaditya’s assiGtance. That prince put down 
his enemies and placed him on the throne.^ Vikramaditya 
is said to have invaded the G-auda country or Bengal and Kama- 
rupa or Assam. ® In the more detailed description of his career 
•jOf conquest, Bilhana tells us, he first marched against the Keralas, 
whom he conquered. ^ The king of Simhala submitted to him at 
his approach then he took the city of Gahgakunda and pro- 
ceeded; to the country of the Colas, the prince of which fled and 
:|oofc refuge in the caverns of mountains. Vikramaditya then en- 
tered Kaflci and plundered it ; and thence directed his march to 
Veiigi, and to Cakrakota. V: 

While Vikramaditya was so employed, Xhavamalla was seized 
.with a strong fever. When he observed his end approaching, he 

. } See Dr. Fleet’s remarks on the point, Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII, p. 105. The 
* word KalySna occurring in the Salotgi Inscription ( Ind. Ant., Vol. I, 
p. 210 ) is also, like that in Kirtivarman’s grant, to be taken in the sense 
of good, ” “ benefit, ” beneficial, ” and not as the name of a town as 
Mr. Pandit and Dr. Blihler have done, 

' % Bilhana’s Vikr. Ca., JI, 57-58 and 8S ; HI. 1, 25. 

3 Ib., Ill, 26-32, 35-41, and 48-54. 

4 Ib., Ill, 55-67. 

5 Ib., Ill, 74. 

6 Ib., IV, 2, 18. 

7Ib..IV,20, 

8 Ib., ly, 21-30, For the situation of Tehgi, see supra, Section X, 
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•r caused himself to he taken to the hanks of the TuhgahhadrS. He 
hathed in the waters of the river and gave away a great deal of 
gold in charity. Then entering the river again, he proceeded iin-» 
til the water reached his neck, and, in the din caused by the 
waves and a number of musical instruments, drowned himself. ’ 
This event must have taken place in Saka 991, corresponding to 
1069 A.D, S.havamalla, according to Bilhana, performed a great 
many sacrifices and was very liberal to men of learning. On 
account of his virtues, poets made him the hero of the tales, 
poems, and dramas composed by them. ^ 

Somesvara, the eldest son of Ahavamalla, having been prince* 
regent, ascended the throne as a matter of course, and assumed 
the title of Bhuvanaikamalla. Vikramaditya received intelli- 
gence of his father’s death while returning from Vengi. He hast- 
ened to the capital and was received with affection by his brother. 
Yikramaditya made over to him all the spoils he had won in the 
course of his conquests, and for some time there was a good 
understanding between the brothers. But Somesvara was a 
weak and tyrannical prince. He oppressed his subjects and lost 
their affection. He would not be guided by the counsels of wiser 
apd better men ; and the kingdom of Kuntala lost a good deal of 
its importance and influence. Vikramaditya, unable to control his 
brother and suspecting his intentions towards himself, left the 
capital with his younger brother Jayasimha and a large army. ® 
Somesvara 11 sent his forces after him, but they were defeated by 
Vikramaditya with great slaughter.® 

The prince then proceeded to the banks of the Tunga- 
bhadra, and, after some time, directed his march towards 
the country of the Colas. On the way he stopped at 
Banavas!, where he enjoyed himself for some time, and 
then started for the country of Malaya. JayakeM is repre- 

1 Bilhana’s Vikr. Oa. IV, 46-68. This mode of death is known by the name 

of Jalasamadhi. 

2 JRAS, Vol, IV, p. 4. 

3 Bilhana’s Vikr. Ca., I, 97-99 ; IV, 52. 

4Ib., I, 88. 

.5 Ib., IV, 88-119. V, I. 

6 Ib., V, 5-8. 
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seated to have submitted to Vikramaditya and “ given him more 

wealth than he desired, and thus to have rendered lasting^ 6 

smile on the face of the Konkan ladies.” ’ JayakeM appears thus 

to have been king of the Konkan, and was the same as the 

king of that name, who, in the copper-plate grants o , 

Kadambas, published by Dr. Fleet, is spoken of as 

info an alliance with the Calukya and Cola kings, and ma 

pakapattanaorGoahis capital. Vikramaditya or Tnbhuvana- 

malla in after-life gave his daughter Mallalamahadevl 

age to his grandson, who also was called Jayakem ; an ^ ® 

cumstanoe is mentioned in all the three grants, since * 

tion with the paramount sovereign of the Deccan x 

dignity of the family.'^ \ , 

The kins of the Alepae= also °Tfro»l. 

the Calukya prince, who showed hi Malabar 

He then suhiuEated the Keralas or ^ople of Mala^ 
and toned towards the ooontry of the DravidK o, Oolaa Be..« 
informed of this, the Cola prince sent a herdd 
peace, offerine his dauehter in marriage to Vikramadi y^ 

were accepted by the latter, and at the solicita ions of ft » 

he fell back on the Tungabhadra, where tha prince arriyed with 

his daughter and concluded an alliance. 

Some time after, the king of the Colas ^ died and there 

revolution in the kingdom. When the Calukya pri 
this he immediately proceeded to 
his father-in-law on the throne, remained there fora 
press his enemies and render his pos^ion 
after his return to the Tuhgahhadr., f 

Vehgi. observing that the usurped 

affected, seized the opportuni y, . Vikramaditya and 

the sovereignty of the ooun'ryi ^ ^ ^ brother Some§- 

prevent his descent on Kanci. Ra 3 iga in bowewer. 

La II to attack him from behind. Vikramaduya, 


1 Ib., V, 10. 18-25. 

2 JBBEAS, Vol. IX, pp. 242. 268, 279. 

3 See supra, Section X. 

4 Bilhana’s Vikr. Ca., V. 26-29, 46 56.6*. 7*. 79 
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laarohed on, and, by the time he came in sight of the Dravida 
forces, Somesvara overtook him in his rear. He had a very 
large army, which was well equipped.’ Bilhana, who is, of course, 
anxious to show his patron to be guiltless in this fratricidal w-ar, 
represents him to be deeply afflicted when he saw that his brother 
had made common cause with his enemy, and to have endeavour- 
ed to-dissuade him from the course on which he had embarked, 
Someivara made a show of yielding to his brother’s expostulation, 
seeking however in the meanwhile for a favourable opportunity 
to strike a decisive blow.^ But Vikramaditya finally resolved to 
give a fight to the armies of both. Then a bloody battle ensued 
Tikramaditya proved victorious, the new king of the Dravidas 
fled, and Somesvara was taken prisoner. The Calukya prince 
then returned to the Tungabhadra, and after some hesitation de- 
throned Somesvara and had himself crowned king. To his 
younger brother Jayasirhha he assigned the province of Banavasi.’’ 
These events took placv in the cyclic year Nala, Saka 998, or A.D. 
1076 / 

Vikramaditya II then entered Kalyana and had a long and 
upon the whole a peaceful reign of fifty years. ® He assumed the 
title of Tribhuvanamalla, and is known by the names of Kalivi- 
krama and Paramardiraya also. He abolished the Saka era and 
established his own ; but it fell into disuse not long after his 
death, Some time after his accession, he went to Karahafaka or 
Karhad and married the daughter of the Silahara king who reign- 

• 1 Ib., VI, 7-54. 

Ib., VI, 56-61. 

3 Ib., VI, 90-93,98-99. 

4 JRAS, Vol. IV, p. 4; Ind. Ant., Vol. VIII, p. 189. The current Saka 
year was 999. Dr. Fleet thinks that the festival of his Patpibandha or 

' coronation, grants on account of which are recorded as made on the 5th 
■ day of the bright half of Phalguna in the Haia year, in an Inscription at 
Vadageri, was the annual festival. But this is a mere assumption. One 
would expect in such a case the word var?.ikotsava. The utsuva or festival 
Spoken of must be that which followed the ceremony. The date in this 
Inscription refers to the grant, and does not, in my opinion, show at 
all the day on which the coronation ceremony took place. All we can 
gather from this Inscription and that at Aralesvara is that the Nala Sadt- 
vatsara was the first year of his reign, 

5 JRAS, Vol. IV, p. 14, 
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edat the place. Her name was CandralekhS and she was a woman 
of rare beauty. Bilhana represents her to have held a Svayarhvara 
where a great many kings assembled, out of whom she chose 
the Calukya prince and placed the nuptial wreath round his neck. 
"Whether the Svayamvara was real, or imagined by the poet to 
give himself an opportunity for the display of his poetic and 
descriptive powers, it is not possible to decide. Candralekha is 
spoken of in the Inscriptions as Candaladevi, and many ether 
wives of Tribhuvanamalla are mentioned besides her. The reve- 
nues of certain villages were assigned to them for their private 
expenses.’ 

Some years after, Vikrama’s brother Jayasimha, who had been 
appointed his viceroy at BanavasI, began to meditate treason 
against him. He extorted a great deal of money from his subjects, 
entered into an alliance with the Dravida king and other chiefs, 
and even endevoured to foment sedition and treachery among Wi- 
kramaditya’s troops. When the king heard of this, he made 
several attempts to dissuade his brother from his evil course, hut 
they were of no avail ; and in a short time Jayasimha came with 
his numerous allies and his large army and encamped on the 
banks of the Krsna. He plundered and burned the surrounding 
villages and took many prisoners, and considered success so cer- 
tain that he sent insulting messages to Vikrama. ^ The king then 
marched against him at the head of his forces. As he approached 
the river he was harassed by the enemy’s skirmishers, but driving 
them away he encamped on the banks. He surveyed his brother’s 
army and found it to be very large and strong. Then a baMle 
ensued. At first the elephants of the enemy advanced and spread 
confusion in the ranks of Vikrama. All Ms elephants, horses, 
and men turned backwards ; but with remarkable bravery the 
king rushed forward on the back of his maddened elephant, deal- 
ing heavy blows right and left. The elephants of the enemy were 
driven back and the king killed a great many of his soldiers. The 
army was defeated and Jayasimha and his followers fled away, 
Vikrama dit not pursue the enemy, hut took the elephants, horses. 


1 JRA8, Vol. IV, p. 15, and Bilhapa’s Vikr. Oa., VIII— XI. 
a BUfaapa’s Vikr. Ca.. XIV, 143, 18, 49-56, 

3 Ib., XIV, 5T. 70, n, 
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women, and baggage left on the battle-field, and returned to his 
capital. After a time Jayasiihha was caught skulking in a forest 
and brought to Vikramaditya, who, hswever is represented to 
have pardoned him. ’ 

In the latter part of Vikrama’s reign, his dominions were invaded 
by a prince of the Hoysala branch of the Yadava family reigning at 
Dvarasamudra, the modern Halebid in Mysore ; and with him were 
associated the kings of the Pandya country, Goa, and Konkan. This 
Hoysala prince must have been Visnuvardhana, the younger 
brother of Ballala and the grandson of Vinayaditya, who first bifought 
the dynasty into prominence. For, in the Inscription of VJra Bal- 
lala, the grandson of Visnuvardhana, at Gaddaka, Visnuvardhana 
is represented to have overrun the whole country between his capial 
and Belvola and washed his horses with the waters of the Krsna- 
Vena. It is also stated that “he was again and again reminded 
by his servants of the honour done to him by the king Paramardi- 
deva ( Vikramaditya), who said, * Know the Hoysala alone among 
ail princes to be unconquerable. ’ Vikramaditya despatched 
against these enemies a dependent chief of the name of Aca or 
Acagi, whose territory lay to the south. Aca, who was “ a very 
. lion in war and shining like the hot-rayed sun, sounding his 
war-cry, pursued and prevailed against Poysala, took Gove, put 
to flight Laksma in war, valorously followed after Pandya, dis- 
persed at all times the Malapas, and seized upon the Konkan.”^ 
Aca must have fought several other battles for his master ; for he 
is represented to have made “ the kings of Kalihga, Vaiiga, Maru, 
Gurjara, Malava, Cera, and Cola ( subject ) to his sovereign.”* 
Vikramaditya himself had to take the field against the Cola 
prince, who had grown insubordinate. He was defeated and fled, 
and the king returned to his capital.® 

1 Ib., XV, 23, 4X42, 55-71, 85-87. 

2 Ind. Ant., Vol. 11, 1 ). 300. Dr. Fleet's translation of this verse i.s iiioor- 

reot. The words are to be thu* collocated 3 TT< 3 FitV 

ifft 3?: S|;: 1 

3 JBBRAS, Vol. XI, p, 244. Poysala and Hoysala are oho and the same 
word. 

4 Ib., p. 269. 

§ Biiha^a’s Yikr. Ca., XVII, 43-684 
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; , VikraiaSditya ' II coiistructed a large temple ■■ -of VisBu 
aad 'liad a tank dug in front ■ of it In the vicinity ihe . founded, 
a town which was called Vikrama pura.^ .He governed' ■ his 
subjects well and they were happy under his nule. The 
security they enjoyed was ■ so great that, according ' to Bilhana, 
they did not care to close the doors of their houses at 
night, ■ and instead of thieves the ■ rays of the moon entered 
through the window openings.” He was very liberal and bounti- 
ful to the poor and “gave the sixteen great gifts at each holy 
conjuncture.”^ That he was a patron of learning is shown by the 
feet of a Kasmirian Pandit like Bilhana, who travelled over the 
whole of India in quest of support, having been raised by him to 
the dignity of Vidyapati or chief Pandit. Vijhanesvara, the 
author of the Mitaksara, which is at present acknowledged over a 
large part of India, and especially in the Maratha country, as the 
chief authority on matters of civil and religious law, flourished 
in the reign of Vikramaditya and lived at Kalyana. At the end 
of most Manuscripts of that work there occur three stanzas, which 
may be translated as follows ^ : 

“ On the surface of the earth, there was not, there is not, and 
there will be not, a town like Kalyana ; never was a monarch like 
the prosperous Vikramarka seen or heard of ; and— what more 
Vijflane^vara, the Pandit, doe^ not bear comparison with any 
other ^ ( person ). May this triad which is like a celestial 

. creeper^ exist to the end of ttie Kalpa ! 

^ 1 Ih, XVII, 15, 22, 20, and JRAS, Vol. IV, p. 15. 

• 2 Biiha^a’s Vikr. Oa., XVII, 6, 36-57. 

3 See Dr. Buhler’s article on the subject in JBBEAS, Vol, IX, p. 134. 

. 4 Dr. Buhler’« reading of the last two lines is H 

^ Doctor connects 

with atid translates ‘^nothing else that exists in this Xalpa bears 

; comparison with the learned Vijhanesvara. ’’ To mean “ nothing else, ’’ 
be and in this construction the nomina* 

' tive, has no verb, 3 ^ 7 ??^ being taken as the nominative to the verb qvri^. 
Again, it will not do to say “nothing that exists in this Xalpa bears 
‘ *#omparison,” &c., for one-half of this Kalpa only has passed away ; ■ the 
^ other . half still remains, and what it will produce but has not yet produced, 
cannot be spoken of as or “ existing in the Kalpa.” The only 

’ proper reading with a slight alteration is that of the Bombay lithographed, 
16 ( H. 0*. Bbandarkar^a Worke» Vgb 'III. }- , ' '• 
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*®'May the Lord of wisdom® live as loBg as the ' sub- and iiioon 
esdiire, — ^he who prodtices' words which" ' distil- honey j and than 
which nothing is more wonderful to the learned, gives wealth 
exceeding their wishes to a multitude of supplicants;^ contem-- 
plates the form of the subjugator of Mura, and has conquered the 
enemies that are born with the body. 

'**'May the lord Vikramaditya protect 'this whole earth as long 
as the moon and the stars endure,— he whose feet are refulgent 
with the lustre of the crest- jew^els of prostrate , kings from the 
bridge, which is the heap of the glory of the best scion of the 
Raghu race, to the lord of mountains, and from the Western 
Ocean, the waves^ of which surge heavily with the nimble shoals 
of fishes, to the Eastern Ocean.” 

Though Sanskrit authors often indulge in hyperbolic expressions 
without sufldcient basis, and as mere conventionalities,, still the 
language and manner of these stanzas do show a really enthusi- 
astic admiration in the mind of the writer for the city, its ruler, 

edition, which he has given in a footnote and whioh is 
Instead of ^1, there mnst he here. And this is the reading of a Manu* 
script of the MitSjksarS, dated Samvat 1535 and Saka 1401, purchased by 
me about ten years ago for the Bombay Government. The reading is to he 
translated as in the text. 

1 Like the celestial creeper, in so far as the triad satishes all desires* 

^ Br. reads ^ and construes it as a vocative. The vocative 

does not look natural here. The Bombay lithographed edition and tny 
Manusctipt have the nominative. Instead of rfsf the former hai 

and the latter I have adopted this -last. The author lias herd 
taken tli© name ViJnSnesvara in its etymological sense and given to 
1%!^ r)r “ knowledge ” the object or ** truth.” the whole meaning “ the 
lord of the knowledge of truth ”* 

8 Br. Buhler’s reading here is Here 

cannot make any sense ; it ought to bo which the lithographed 

edition and ray Manuscript have* ' The latter roads the whole line thus 

There is another after this, which 

is redundant. 

4 The reading of the epithet of the “ Western Ocean is corrupt in - all the 
three. I would improve that of the lithographed edition, which ii 

rnyManwcrlpt 

to The root is used in connection with waves ( me B. % 

Jt’s Lexicon sub pQa $ ), , ■ ■■■■■■■ ■ ' ■ 
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Aad tfee great PaMita, who from the fact of the liberality attributed 
to him appears to have enjoyed the favour of the king and per- 
haps held a high office. Prom this and from the description given 
by Bilhana, as well as from Vikramaditya’s Inscriptions, of which 
we have about two hundred, it appears to bean undoubted fact 
that he was the greatest prince of this later Calukya dynasty, and 
that during his reign the country enjoyed happiness and pro* 
sperity. 

Vikramaditya II was succeeded in Saka 1048 and in the cyclic 
year Parahhava ( a. d. 1137 ) by his son Somesvara III, who 
assumed the title of Bhulokamalla. ’ He had a short reign of 
about 11 years. He is represented to have “ placed his feet on 
the heads of the kings of Andhra, Pravila, Magadha, Hepaia ; 
and to have been lauded by all learned men. " ^ This last praise 
does not seem to be undeserved; for we have a work in Sanskrit 
written by Sometvara entitled Manasollasa or Ahhilasitartha- 
Cintamani, in which a great deal of infornaation on a variety of 
subjects is given. The book is divided into five parts. In the 
first are given the causes which lead to the acquisition of a king- 
dom ; in the second, those that enable one to retain it after he has 
acquired it ; in the third, the kinds of enjoyment which are open 
to a king after he has rendered his power firm ; in the fourth, the 
modes of diversion which give mental pleasure ; and in the fifth, 
sports or amusements. Each of these consists of twenty kind.s. 
In the first are included such virtues as shunning lies, refraining 
from injury to others, continence, generosity, affability, faith in 
the gods, feeding and supporting the poor and helpless, friends 
and adherents, &o. Under the second head are described what 
are called the seven ahgas,'! e.,' the ideal king, his ministers in- 
cluding the priest and the astrologer, the treasury and the way of 
replenishing it, the army, &o. The enjoyments are— a beautiful 
palace, bathing, anointing, rich clothing, ornaments, &c. The 
diversions are — military practice, horsemanship, training elephants, 
wrestling, cockfights, bringing up of dogs, poetry, music, dancing, 
and others. The last class comprises sports in gardens and fields 

1 JRAS, Vol. IV, p. 15. The current S'aka year corresponding to 

ParShhava was 1049. 

' 2 JBBEA8, Vol. XI, p. 268; • 
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or on moTintains and sandbanks, games, enjoyment of the com* 
pany of women, &c. In connection with these subjects there are 
few branches of learning or art in Sanskrit the main principles of 
which are not stated. We have polity, astronomy, astrology, 
dialectics, rhetoric, poetry, music, painting, architecture, medicine, 
training of horses, elephants and dogs, &c. The king does appear 
to have been a man of learning, and it was on that account that 
he received the title of Sarvajfiabhupa ’ or the “ all-knowing 
king, ” In the Manasollasa, in connection with the preparation 
of an almanac, the day used as an epoch from which to calculate 
the positions of certain heavenly bodies is stated as “ Friday, the 
month of Caitra, one thousand and fifty-one years of Saka having 
elapsed, the year of the cycle being Saumya, while the king Soma, 
the ornament of the Calukya [ race ], who was the very sage Aga- 
stya to the ocean of the essences of all the SSstras, ® and whose 
enemies were destroyed, was ruling over the sea-hegirt earth,” ® 
This work, therefore, was written in the fourth year after his 
•accession. 

Some^vara III or Bhulokamalla was succeeded in the cyclic 
year Kalayukti, ^ Saka 1060 or A. D. 1138, by his son Jagadeka- 

i Ib., pp. 259 and 268. 

, 2 Tliat is, he drank the essences of all the SSstras or sc-iences as the sage 
Agastya drank the whole ocean. 

3 I 

w %ptrRnt! » 

4 The SiddhSrthin Saiiivatsara is mentioned as the second of hit reign, 
wherefore the preceding KSlayukti ( Saka 1060 ) must have been the is at, 
TlVe current Saka year was 1061. Ind. Ant., Vol, VI, p. 141. There are 

'■ several Inscriptions in which the name of Jagadekamaila occurs, but It is 
difficult to make out whether they belong to the reign of this king or Jaya- 
simlia-Jagadekamalla, since the cyclic year only is given in them. Borne* 
times ihe year of the, king's reign is also given, but that even does not 
help in settling the point. For Jayasiihha began to reign in ^aka MO, 
just 120 years or two complete cycles of 60 years each before JTagadefca* 
malla II, and consequently the cyclic years apd the yeai^ of their reifui 
are the same. " ‘ ' ■ - - - 
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liialla... 'UTotliing particular is reeorded of him. He reigned:; for 
12 years and was succeeded by Hs , brother Tailapa 11, Nurmadi. 
Taila or Trailofcyainalla, in Saka 1072,. Pranioda Sarhyatsara. *• 

During these two reigns the power of the CalukyaS -rapidly de# 
clined, and some of the feudatory chiefs became powerful and arrows 
gant The opportunity was seized by a dependent chief named, 
Vijjala or Vijjana of the Kalacuri race, who held the. office of 
Dandanayaba or minister of war under Tailapai He conceived 
the design of usurping the throne of his master, and endeavoured 
to secure the sympathies and co-operation of some of the powerful 
and semi-independent chiefs. Vijayarka, the Mahamandaledvara 
of Kolhapur, was one of those wh 0 ‘ assisted bim, ^ andHrolaraja 
df the Kakateya dynasty of Tailangana, who ;'is represented to 
have fought with Tailapa, did so probably tO advancI the Siaaie 
cause.. * He kept his master Tailapa under eOmpletd subjectidh 
till Saka 1079 or A.D. 1157, when Tailapa left- Kalyana Und - fled 
to Annigeri in the Dharwar district, which- how becamiB 
the capital of his kingdom, greatly reduced in extent. There 
is an Inscription' dated Saka - 1079, in-Vijjana’s name, the cyclic 
year being Isvara; and the next Saihvatsara, BahudhAhyaf iS 
spoken .of as the second year of his reign.* He does , not how;, ever 
■seem to. have assumed the titles of supreme sovereignty, till 
. ,Saka 1084, when he marched against Tailapa II, . whq . was at 
Annigeri, and proclaimed himself an independent mpnarch. 
Tailapa seems then to have gone further - south and.,,estahiished 
himself at Banavasi.® The latest year of his reigp- mentiohed' in 
the Inscriptions is the fifteenth, the Saihvatsara qr oyplic. year 
being Parthiva, which was current next after Spka-1087,. , 

1 Fop the Yuva Sajhvatsara was the sixth of his reign and" Tt fell next after 
Saka 1077. In Pramoda. 1073 was the current Saka- year aM- 1072 yeafts 
had expired ; Pali, Sans, and old Can. Ins. No; 181. " ,■ . : . .v 

'■ 2 Grant of Bhoja II of Kolhapur, Trans. Bomb, Lit. .So.o. ,Vpl; III. See Sec- 
tion rvi. 

3 He is said to have capiured Tailapa and let him o« through his devotion 
for him. He probably owed some allegiance to ’the GSlukya ^sfiyereign. 

Ins. of Eudradeva ; Ind. Ant., YoL XL PP«» '1^"1^* ^7“30. . 

‘''•'t-iP.'S. <&:•?). 'C.Jn«; Nos. S19' and '182. ' j - 

5 JRAS, Vol. IV, p. 16. , L : ii,, : 

6 P. a ac 0. 0. Ins. No. 140. ' I- ..i, i..: j i 
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For' feOtiie' time tbeire wa$ an interruption in the Calukya poweij 
Aiia th# JCaiacnris seem to have held possession of the whole terri- 
iotf of that dynasty* But internal dissensions consequent on the 
rise of the Lihgayata creed and the assassination of ViJiaiia consi- 
deraWy weakened the power of the Kalacuris, and about the 6aka 
year 1104j Semesvara, the sou of Nurinadi Tails, succeeded in 
Wrestii^ a consideraMe portion of the hereditary dominions of his 
family, and established himself at Annigeri, He owed his resto- 
ration to power, to the valour and devoted attachment of a feuda- 
tory of his faaiily named Brahma or Bomma, who fought several 
battles With the enemies of his master and is said to have con- 
quered sixty elephants by means of a single one.’ Bomma is 
represented in an Inscription at Annigeri dated Saka 1106 to have 
destroyed the Kalacuris and restored the Calukyas to the throne,® 
But a short time after, the Yadavas of the south rose under Vira 
Ballaia, and of the north, under Bhillama. They both fought with 
Bomma ; but success at first attended the arms of Vira Balllia, 
who subdued the Calukya general and put an end to the power of 
the dynasty.’’ We lose trace of Vara Soma or Somesvara IV after 
Saka im. 

lihe Calukya family must have thrown out several branches of 
peti^jr nhiefs. One such has been brought to light by a copper- 
plate grant dated §aka 1181, Baudra Saihvatsara, which Was in 
the ptifeSfessiofa of the Khot of Teravan, a Village in the Eajapur 
^altika of the Eatnaglti District* The donor Ketava Mahajani was 
the j&iaister of a Mahamandaiesvara or chief of the name of 
Sllnv&deVa, One of whose titles was “the sun that blows open the 
lotus bud in the Shape Of the Calukya race. ” He is also cidled 
KalySnapuravaradhifevara “ Lord of Kalyfina the best cf cities, ” 
whieh like several such titles of other chiefs® simply shows that 
he belonged to the family that once reigned with glory at 
KaiySna The village conveyed by the grant was Terav&taka, 

1 JTBAB, V ol. IV, p. 16 ; lad. Aat., Vol. II, p. 300, 1. 29. 

1* Yal. rv, p, 16. 

8 lad. Aat., VpL tl, p. tOO, II, 29-80. 

4 Published in JEAS, VoLT, ia JBBEAS, Vol. IV, p, 105. aad Memoir, 

Savaatwadi State, Govt. Keo. No. X. 

5 S ee Infra, Section XVI. 
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idsntified with Teravan itself, from which it would appear that 
Kamvadeva was chief of that part of Konkan. There is an 
Inscription in the temple of Ambabai at Kolhapur in which is 
recorded the grant of a village by Somadeva who belonged to the 
Calukya family and reigned at Saingametvara, which is twelve 
kosas to the north-east of Ratnagiri. Somadeva was fee s® of 
Vetugideva and the father of the last was Karnadeva.' Probably 
the Kamvadeva of the Teravan grant belonged to this branfe of 
the family. There are still Maratha families of fee name of 
Chalke reduced to poverty in the SaihgamesvarB Taluka or in fee 
vicinity. 


1 JBBEAS, Vol. 11, p. 263. 
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,, , TheKalacuris. 

■ The earliest mention of a family of this name that we have is 
in conhection with Mahgalisa of the early Calukya dynasty. 
Winaytditya is represented in one of his Inscriptions to have sub- 
Idued’the Haihayas ; and yikramSditya II married, as we have 
?seen5 two girls who were sisters belonging to the family. * The 
later Eastrakuta princes w'ere also connected by marriage with 
the Haihayas." This family known also by the name of Kalacuri 
or Kulacuri ® ruled over Cedi or the country about Jabbalpore, 
The Kalacuris of Kalyana must have been an offshoot of this 
family. One of the titles used by Vijjana was Kalanjarapurava- 
radhl^vara or “Lord of the best city of Kslanjara.”* Kalaiijara was a 
stronghold belonging to the rulers of Cedi * and was probably 
their capital, though Tripura, the modern Tevur, is also known 
to have been the principal seat of the family. The title, therefore, 
connects the Kalyana branch of the Kalacuris with the Cedi 
family. This branch was founded by Krsna, who in the Belgaum 
grant® is spoken of as “another Krsna, ” the incarnation of 
Vi?nu, and as “ having done wonderful deeds even during his boy- 
hood. ” He was succeeded by his. son Jogama, and Jogama by 
his son Paramardin. 

Paramardin was the father of Vijjana. Vijjana before 
his usurpation called himself only a Mahamandale^vara or 
minor chief, and is first mentioned as a feudatory of Jagadeka- 
malla, the successor of Somesvara III ®. The manner in which 
he drove away Taila III from Kalyana, and having raised him- 
self to the supreme power in the state, gradually assumed the 
titles of a paramount sovereign, has already been described. But 

1 Supra, Seotion X. 

S See grant published in Arch. Suiw. West. Ind., No. 10. 

3 JBBRAS, Vol. IX, p. 830, No. 50. 

4 Bilhapa’s Vikr. Ca., XVIII, p. 93. Karpa seems to be represented here to 
have conquered Kalafljara. 

5 JBBRAS, Vol. XVni, p. 270. 

$ Pali, Sanskrit and GM Canatese Idseriptiohs, No. 113, 
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soon after, a religious revolution took place at Kalyara, and 
ViJJana and liis family succumbed to ik 

The principal leader of that revolution was a person of the 
name of Basava. A work in Kanarese entitled Easava Pnrana 
gives an account of Basava ; but it is full of marvellous stories 
and relates the wonderful miracles wrought by him. The princi- 
pal incidents, however, may be relied on as historical. On the 
other hand there is another work entitled Vijjalarayacarita, 
W’^ritten by a Jaina, which gives an account of the events from 
the opposite side, since the attacks of the Lihgaj atas were chiefly 
directed against the Jainas, and these were their enemies. 

Basava was the son of a Brahman named Madiraja, who lived at 
Bagevadi in the Kaladgi district Baladeva, the prime minister of 
Vijjana, was his maternal uncle and gave him his daughter in 
marriage. ^ After Baladeva’s death the king appointed Basava his 
prime minister as being closely related to Baladeva. ^ The Jainas, 
however, state that Easava had a beautiful sister named Padma- 
vatl, of whom the king became enamoured and whom he either 
married or made his mistress ; and it was on that account that 
he was raised to that office and became a man of influence. There 
must be some truth in this story; for the Basava Purana narrates 
that the king gave his younger sister Nllalocana in marriage to 
Basava, which looks as if it were a counter-story devised to throw 
discredit on the other which was so derogatory to Basava,^ 
Basava had another sister named Nagalambika, who had a son 
named Cenna-Basava or Basava the younger. In concert with 
him Basava began to propound a new doctrine and a new mode 
of worshipping Siva, in which the Lihga and the Nandin or 
bull were prominent. He speedily got a large number of followers^ 
and ordained a great many priests, who were called Jahgamas. 
Basava had charge of the king's treasury, and out of it he spent 
large amounts in supporting and entertaining these Jahgamas, who 
led a profligate life. Vijjana had another minister named Man- 
canna, who w^as the enemy of Basava, and informed the king of 

' l' BasaVa PiiriVariMBAa^^^ p. 67* 

^ JBBRAS, VoL VIII, p. 69* 

3 Ibid., p. 97. Sir W. Elliot’s paper, JEAS, VoL IV, p. 

4 JBBRAS. VoL VIIX, p* 70* 

17 I B» G* Bhaiidarkw*s Works, VoL HR j . ■ ^ 
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Ills livaFs embeizizlements. ^ In . the course of time Vixiana. was 
completely alienated from Basava and endeavoured to apprehend 
IriiiL .But lie made his escape with a number of followers, where- 
upon the king sent some men in pursuit. These were easily. dis- 
persed by Basava, and then Vijjana advanced in person. But' a 
large number of followers now joined Basava, .and the king was 
defeated and had to submit to his minister. Basava was allowed 
to return to Kalyaim and re-instated in his office. There was, 
however, no possibility of a complete reconciliation, and attex- 
some time, the leader of the new sect conceived the design of 
putting the king to death. Tbe- circumstances that 'immediately 
led to the deed and the manner in which it was perpetrated are 
thus stated in the Basava Purana, 

At Kalyana there were two pious Lihga^raDis named Halleya- 
ga and Madhiiveyya, who were the devout adherents of their 
master Basava. Vijjana, listening to the calurniiious acciisai-ions 
of their enemies, caused their eyes to be put out. All the disci- 
ples of Basava were highly indignant at this cruel treatment of 
these holy men, and assembled in thir master’s house. Basava 
ordered Jagaddeva to murder the king, pronounced a curse on 
Kalyana and left the town. Jagfaddeva hesitated for a moment 
but Ms mother spurred him on, and with two comx)ani()ns, Maiia- 
ya and Bommaya, went straight to the palace of king ; 
and rushing through the throng of courtiers, ccuinsellors and 
princes, they drew their poignards and stabbed Vijjana. 
Thence they went into tlic streets, and brandishing their 
weapons, proclaimed the reason of their perpetrating the deetl 
Then arose dissensions in the city, men fought with men, horses 
with horses, and elephants with elephants ; the race Vijjana 
extinct, Kalyana was a heap of ruins, and the curse pronounced 
by Basava was verified. Basava went in haste to Iris favourite 
shrine of Samgamesvara, situated on the confluence of the Mala- 
prabha with the Krsna, and there in compliance with his prayers 
the god absorbed him in his body;^ 

1 Ibid., pp. 7B and B9. 

2 JBAS, YoL IV, p. 21; IBBBAS, V0I Vttt p. BA 

3 JBBRAS, VoL Vili, p. M] ..WiUo.a’,^‘ Ma®k#nzi« MSB* pp# 





, .m. 

The aocotint given by the- Jainas is different Vijjaxm bad gone 
on an expedition to Kolbapiir.to reduce the. Silahara' chief .Blioja 
II to subjection. In the course of his march back to the capital, 
Tie encamped at a certain place on the banks of. the Bhima, and, 

. while reposing in his .tent, Basava .sent' to him* a Jahgama .dis- 
guised as a Jaina with a poisoned fruit. , Vijjana, who is said to 
have been a Jaina himself, unsuspectingly took the fruit from the 
hands of the seeming Jaina priest ; and as soon as he smelled it, 
he became senseless. His son Immadi Vijjana and others hasten- 
ed to the spot, but to no purpose. Vijjana, however, somewhat 
recovered his senses for a short while ; and knowing who it was 
that had sent the poisoned fruit, enjoined his son to put Easava 
to death. Immadi Vijjana gave orders that Basava should be 
arrested and all Jahgamas, wherever found, executed.^ On 
hearing of this, Basava fled ; and being pursued went to the 
Malabar coast and took refuge at a place called Ulavi.‘^ The town 
was closely invested and Basava in despair threw himself into 
a well and died, while his wife Hilamba put an end to her 
existence by drinking poison. When Vijjana’s son was pacified, 
Cenna-Basava surrendered all liis uncle’s property to him and was 
admitted into favour^ He now became the sole leader of the 
Lingayatas ; but, even before, his position was in some respects 
superior to that of Basava. The religions portion of the move- 
ment was under his sole direction, and it was he w^ho shaped the 
creed of the sect. In him the Pranava or sacred syllable Om is 
said to have become incarnate to teach the doctrines of the Vira 
Saiva faith to Basava,^ and, according to the Cenna-Basava 
Purana,“ Cenna-Basava was Siva; Basava, Vrsabha (or Siva’s bull, 
the Handin ) ; Bijjala, the door-keeper ; Kalyana, Kailasa ; (and) 
Siva worshippers ( or Lingayatas ), the Siva host (or the troops of 
Siva’s attendants.)’’^ 

Vijjana’s death took place in Saka 1089 ( 1090 current ), or AAX 
1167. He was succeeded by his son Soma, who is also called 
Sovideva or Somesvara. The Belgaum copper- plate c harter was 

1 Wilson’s Maokenizie MSS, p. 330. 

2 JEAS, Vol. IV, p. 22. 

3 Wilson’s Mackenzie MSS, p. 320. 

4 Ibid., p. 311. 

.5 JBBRAS, Vol. VIII, p. 127, 
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iss^6^ by h’itH on tjli6 of tli© b&lf of Ks-rttnksi m 

Saka 1096 , the cyclic year being- Jaya. to confirm the grant of 
land to fourteen Brahmans and the god Somesvara made by one 
of his queens named Ba-valadevl. The king had given her hie 
consent to make che grant as a reward for a beautiful song that 
she sang, on an occasion when the most influential persons belong- 
ing to his own and other kingdoms had gathered together in his 
audience-hall. 

Soma reigned till Saka 1100 and was followed by his 
brother Samkama, whose Inscriptions come down to the 
cyclic year Suhhakrt. In an Inscription at Balagamve, the cyclic 
year Vikarin (S. 1101) is called the third of his reign,’ while in 
another at the same place the same year is spoken of as the fifth.® 
In other Inscriptions we have two names Samkama and Aha- 
vamalla, and the cyclic years Sarvarin ( S. 1103 ) and Plava 
(S. 1103) are represented as the third year of his Or their reign, 
which is possible, and Subhakrt (S. 1104) as the eighth.* 

About Saka 1104 the Oalukya prince Somesvara IV wrested 
some of the provinces of his ancestral dominions from the 
Kalacuris, and the rest must have been conquered by the Northern 
Yadavas ; so that about this time the Kalacuri dynasty became 
extinct. 

Dur'ing the period occupied by the later Calukya dynasty and 
the Kalacuris ( Saka 895-1110 or A. D. 973-1188 ), the old state of 
things as regards the religious and social condition of the country 
may be said to have finally disappeared and the new ushered in. 
First, we have in this period what might be considered the last 
traces of Buddhism. In the reign of Tribhuvanamalla or Vikra- 
maditya II, in the cyclic year Yuvan, and the nineteenth of his 
era ( Saka 1017 ), sixteen merchants of the Vaisya caste construct- 
ed a Buddhistic Vihara or monastery and temple at Dharmavolal, 
tfte modern Dambal in the Dharwar District, and assigned for its 
support and for the maintenance of another VihSra at Lokkiguiidi, 
the modern Ijakkundi, a field and a certain amount of money to 
be raised by voluntary taxation.^ In Saka 1032 the Silahlra 


1 Pali, Sanskrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, Ins. No. 183. 

2 Ibid. No. 189. 

3 Ibid. Nos. 190, 192 and 193. 

4 Ind. Ant., Vol, X, p. 185, 
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oliief of Kolhapur constructed ■ a large tank and placed on its 
margin an idol of Buddha along with those of Siva and Arhatj 
and assigned lands for their support.^ 

Jainism ceased in this period to he the conquering reli- 
gion that it^ was, and about the '’end,' received' an ''effectual 
check by the 'rise of -the. • Lihgayata sect. This new creed 
spread widely among the trading, classes, which before 
were the chief supporters of - Jainism. There is a tradition 
in some parfe of 'fhe country that some of the existing temples 
contained Jaina idols at one time and that afterwards they were 
. thrown out. and Brahmanio ones placed .iBsteak-;. ■ This points to a 
change of feeling- with pference to Jainism, the origin / of which 
must be referred- to this period, ■ 

The worship of the PurSnio gods flourished ; and, as in the 
times of the early Oalukyas.theold sacrificial rites were reduced to 
a system, so during this period the endeavours of the Brahmans and 
their adherents were for the first time directed towards reducing 
the civil and the ordinary religious law to a wsystem, or towards its 
codification, as it might be called. The texts or precepts on the 
subject were scattered in a great many Smrtis' and , Puranas'; and 
often there were apparent inconsistencies and thelaw was doubtful - 
Mbandhas or digests, of which we have now so many,began to be 
written in this period, but the form which they first took, and which 
even now is one of the recognized forms, was that of commentaries 
on Snirtis, Bhoja of Dhara, who belongs to the first part of this 
period, must have written a treatise on the subject, since under 
the name of Dharesvara he is referred to by Vijnanesvara in his 
work. He was followed by.Vijnanesvara, who, as we have seen, 
lived at Kalyana in the reign of Vikramadifcya II. Apararka, 
another commentator on Yajnavalkya, who calls his w'ork a 
Nibandha on the Dharmasastra or Institutes of Yajnavalkya, was 
a prince of the Silahara family of northern Konkan and was on 
the throne in Saka 1109 ( A. b. 1187 ) and in the cyclic year 
Parabhava.'^ Or, if he was the earlier prince of that name, he 
must have flourished about fifty years before. This movement 
was continued in the next or thirteenth century by Hemadri, and 
by Sayana in the fourteenth. 

1 JBBBAS, Vol Xlir, p. 4, and infra, Section XVI, 

% JBBBAS, Vol, XII, pp. 334-335- 
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Genealogy of the Calukya family between Vijayadity a and 
Tailapa as given in the Miraj grant of Jayasiriaha 
dated Sakai.946. 


VijaySditya. 



VikramXditya 11/ 

Another son. 

j 

Krtivarinan II. 

1 

Kirtivamian. 


1 

• • Tailapa. 


■ 1 

i.Yikramaditya. 

■ * ■ 1 


Ayyana, married 
the daughter 
of Krspa. 


1 

Vikramaditya/ 
married Bomtha- 
devl the daughter 
of Laksmapa, 
king of Cedi. 

1 


1 

Tailapa, 
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Genealogy of the Later Oalukyas. 


1- SI?:) 


2. Satya^aya, 
IrivibhujaBga. 

/Saka 919-930.\ 
U.D. 997-1008./ 


, I 

Dasavarman. 


I 

3. Vikramaditya 1. 
/Saka 930-940. \ 

U-D- 1008-1018./ 


4. Jaya'siriihi, Jagadekamalla I. 

/Saka 940-962. \ 

\A.D. 1018-1040./ 

5. Somesvara^T/havamaUa, 

Trailokyamalla I. 0^p_\o4l-lO69.) 


6.Somesvara H,, Bhuvanaika- 
malla /Saka 991-998. \ 
® (a.D. 1069-1076./ 


7. Vikramaditya II. 

Tribhuvanamalla. 

8 . Someiiara,!!!, BhSloka- 


9 ., Jagadekamalla II. 

/Saka 1060-1072.\ 
V,A. D. 1138-1150./ 


10. Tailapa II. Nurmadi 

rp.ila, Trailokyamalla n- 

^^'/’Sakal07*-1087-?\ 

\ A. D. 1150-1165. / 

1 

11 . .S>omes\’ax&iy- 
/ Saka 1104-1111 ?\ 



SECTION XIV. 

The Yadayas of deyagirl 
Early History of the Family, 

The genealogy of the Yadavas is given in the introduction to 
the Vratakhanda attributed to or composed by Hemadri who was 
a minister of Mahadeva, one of the later princes of the dynasty. 
Some of the Manuscripts of the work, however, do not contain it, 
and in others, it begins with Bhillama, as it was he who acquired 
supreme power and raised the dynasty to importance. Others 
again contain an account of the family from the very beginning, 
the first person mentioned being the Moon who was churned out 
of the milky ocean. From the Moon the genealogy is carried 
down through all the Puranic or legendary ancestors to Mahadeva. 
But it is not difficult from the account itself to determine where 
the legend ends and history begins. Besides, the names of most 
of the historical predecessors of Bhillama agree with those 
occurring in the copper-plate grant translated by Pandit Bhagvan- 
lal Indraji.^ He considered the Yadava dynasty mentioned in 
his grant to be different from that of Devagiri, and called it “ A 
New Yadava Dynasty,” as, of course, in the absence of the in- 
formation I now publish, he was Justified in doing. But it is 
now perfectly clear that fche princes mentioned in the grant 
w’-ere the ancestors of the. Devagiri Yadavas. The following 
early history of the family is .based on the. account given 
in the Vratakbaixla^'. and on the grant, published by the 
Pandit. The latter, how’^ever, brings down the geneal<^gy only to 

1 Ind. Ant., VoL XII, p. 119 f. 

^ The edition of the Yratakhanrla in the Bibliotheca Ind lea contains neither 
of these two very valuable and important PrasaBtis. I have therefore had 
recourse to Maniisoripts. There is one Manuscript only in the Govern- 
ment collections deposited in the Library of the Deccan College and that 
is Ho. 234 of Collection A of 1881-82 ‘which was made by me. It contains the 
shorter Prasasti beginning With the reign of Bhiliaraa.. :There is another 
copy in the Collection belonging to the old Sanskrit College of Poona, 
which contains the longer Frasasti. Unfortunately, however, the third 
ftnd fourth kaves of the Manuscript are missing; and the second ends 
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Seiinacandra II who was on the throne in 991 Saba or 1069 A.D,, 
and omits the names of some of the intermediate princes. Two 
other grants by princes of this dynasty found at Sangamner and 
Kaias-Budruk of earlier dates ^ have been recently published, and 
these also have been compared. 

Snbahii who belonged to the Yadava race was a iiniversal 
sovereign. He had four sons among whom he divided the w^hole 
earth ruled over by him. The second son Drdhaprah§-ra became 
king in the South or Deccan. The Yadavas, it is stated, were at first 
lords of Mathura ; then from the time of Krsna they became sove- 
reigns ofDvaravati or Dvaraka, and came to be rulers of the South 
from the time of the son of Subahu, viz. Drdhaprahara. His capi- 
tal was Srinagara according to the Vratakhanda, while from the 

with Parammadeva the successor of Seunacandra 11, while the fifth begins 
with some of the last stanzas of the introduction referring to HemS:dri 
and his works. The valuable portion therefore was in leaves 3 and 4 ; 
but that is irretrievably lost. I therefore endeavoured to procure copies 
from the private Collections in the city of Poona and obtained one from 
Khasglvale’s library. It contains the shorter Prasasti only. My learned 
friend Gangadhar Shastri Patar procured another. In it the two, tho 
shorter one and the longer, are jumbled together. There are in the com- 
mencement the first seventeen stanzas of the shorter, and then the longer 
one begins ; and after that is over, we have the remaining stanzas of the 
shorter* This is the only Manuscript of the four now before me, which 
contains the whole of the longer Prasasti, and the information it gives 
about the later princes of the dynasty known to us from the Inscriptions is 
also Taiuabl© and new, but the Manuscript is extremely incorrect. I there-^ 
fore caused a search for other copies to be made at Naslk, Kolhapur, and 
Ahmedabad; but none was available at those places. I give the two 
Prasastis in Appendix C. [ Since the first edition was published I have 
obtained and purchased another copy of the Vratakhanda for the Govern- 
ment Collections. The introductory portion here is more correctly written, 
and I have used it in revising this Section and the Prasasti in Appendix C.] 

1 Mr. Cousen’s impression of the first of these grants was seen by me before 
it was published by Prof. Kielhorn in Epigfaphia Iiidlca; Vol II, p. 212, 
and its contents embodied in the copy of this work revised for this 
second edition, I have, however, since availed myself of one or two points 
made out by Prof, Kielhorn and not noticed by me. The second grant is 
published in Ind. Ant., YoL XYII, p, 120, f* 

2 He is called Dr|hapraharl (nom* sing.) m the MSS*; stanza 20, Appendix C. D 

18 I B. G. Bhandarkafs Works, Yol HL | 
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grant it appears to have been a town of the name of Candraclitya- 
pura, which may have been the modern Chandor in.theNasik 
district. 

He had- a son of the name of vSetinacandra who .succeed- 
ed to the throne. The country over which he ruled was called 
Seunades'a ^ after him, and he appears to have founded a town 
also of the name of Seunapura. Seunadesa was the name of the 
region extending from fNasik to Devagki, the modern Daulatabad, 
since later on we are told that Devagiri was situated in Seunade- 
sa and that this latter was situated on the confines of Daiidaka- 
ranya. ^ This name seems to be preserved in the modern Khan- 
desli. In a footnote on the opening page of the Khandesh Volume, 
the Editor of the ‘‘ Bombay Gazetteer ” observes that the name of 
the country w^as older than Musalman times, and it was afterwards 
changed by them to suit the title of Khan given to the Faniki 
kings by Ahmed I. of Gujarat. Seunadesa, therefore, w'-as very 
likely the original name and it was changed to Khandesh, which 
name soon came into general use on account of its close resem- 
blance in sound to Seunadesa. The country however extended 
farther southwards than the present district of Khandesh, since it 
included Devagiri or Daulatabad, and probably it did not include 
the portion north of the Tapi. 

Seunacandra's son Dhadiyappa became king after him and he 
was succeeded by his son Bhiliama. After Bhillama, his son Srlraja 
according to the grants, or Rajugi according to the other authority, 
came to the throne, and he was succeeded ^ by his son Vaddiga or 
Vadugi. 

1 Stanza 22, Appendix: C. I. 

2 Stanza 19, Appendix C» IL 

3 Called Dhli«}iyasa in the MSS.; Appendix 0. L stanza 23* 

4 Ibid. Pandit Biiug^raulal translates the words arvak tasya ( see note 

below ) occurring in the YEdava grant as before him, and placing Vad- 
diga before Briraja, conjectures that he was Bhil lama's son and that BrL 
rSja his uncle deposed him and usurped the throne ; ( Ind. Ant., YoL XII, 
pp. 125a and 1286 ), But arv<lk tasya can never mean before him ", and 
must mean " after him ", and hence the conjectures ;ire groundless, I 
have never neon a preceding prince mentioned in tim griints after his 
successor, with such an introductory expression as '* before him so and so 
became king." By the occurrence of the word stanza 23, line S, 

Appendix C. I, it appears E'^jagi was the son of BiiiUama I. 
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Vaddiga is in the Sangmner graxit represented as a 
follower of Krsnaraja who was • probably Krsna III of • the 
Rastrakuta dynasty, and to have married Voddiyavva, daughter of a 
prince of the name of Dhorappa. 

Then came Dhadiyasad who was the son of Vadugi 
according to the Vratakhanda. Two of the grants omit his 
name, probably because he was only a collateml and not an 
ancestor of the grantor in the direct line, and the third has a line 
or two missing her©. - ■ 

Dhadiyasa was succeeded by Bhillama, who was the son 
of Vaddiga or Vadugi and consequently his brother. ^ 
Bhillama married according to the grants Laksmi or 
Lacciyavva, ^ the daughter of Jhanjha, who was probably 

1 Appendix C. I, stanza 24. If he had been mentioned in the grants he 
would probably have been called Dhadiyappa. 

% Ibid. Pandit Bhagvanial omits this prince though he is mentioned in his 
grant. The last two lines of the fourth stanza in this are 

The Pandit translates this : — “Before him was the illustrious king Vaddiga, 
a Hari on earth ; and therefore he was exactly like the illustrious good 
Bhillama in his actions. I have already remarked that instead of “before 
him, *’ we should have “ after him ” here. The word is translated 

by “ therefore. ” “ Wherefore ? ” I would ask. Ho reason is given in the 
first of these lines for Ms being exactly Bhillama ; and therefore, it 
will not do to translate by “ therefore. Again, the PandiPs in- 
terpretation of as “ exactly like in actions is far-fetehed and 

unnatural. The thing is, the genitive or ablative cannot be con- 

nected with any word in the line, and is therefore one of the innumerable 
mistakes which we have in this grant and most of which have been pointed 
out by the Pandit himself. What is wanted here is the nominative 
for whole is appropriate, and have 

its proper sense of “ after him, or “ from him. ” The correct translation 
then is “ After him was a king of the name of Vaddiga the prosperous, 
who was a Hari on earth, aind after him or of him ( e. Vaddiga ) came 
the prosperous, great Bhillama in whom Virtue became incarnate. In 
this way we have here another king Bhillama, as mentioned in the Pra- 
sasti in the Vratakhanda in the passage cited above. 

3 This lady, according to my translation, becomes the wife of Bhillama, who 
is the king mentioned immediately before, and not of his father Vaddiga 
as the Pandit makes out, 
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the Silaham prince of Tlia.na of that name. LacciyavvE' sprang, 
on, her mother’s side from the Eastrakuta family, and through her 
son hecame the. upholder of the race of Yadu ; ,so that she was 
connected with three ruling dynasties and flourishing' kingdoms. 
The Sangamner grant appears to have been issued by this Bhilla- 
ma in the Saka year 922, i.e. 1000 A.D.. and the prince mentioned in 

1 Here there is another difficulty arising from a mistake in the grant which 
■ Pandit' Bhagvanlal haS' in my opinion not succeeded in solving ; and he 
bases upon that mistake conjectures which are rather too far“reaching 
( p. 125n, Ind, Ant,, Toi, XXL )i The stanza is 

The PandiPs translation Is : — “Whose wife was the daughter of king Jhafi'* 
jha Lasthiyavva by name, possessed of the ( three ) good qualities of 
virtue, liberaLty, and hospitality, who was of the BSstrakuta race, 
being adopted ( by them ) at the time of the rule of the young prince ( during 
his minority ) and who therefore by reason of bearing the burden of the 
kingdoms, with the seven ahgas, was an object of revere Qce, to the 
three kingdoms. 

I agree with the Pandit in reading igf before nnd taking 

as and, generally, in his translation of the first t'wo and the fourth 

lines. But the translation of the third line, that is, the portion italicised 
in the above, is very objectionable. The Pandit reads and 

says that the V in o ought to be long for the metre, but would make 

no sense. How, in seeking the true solution of the difficulty here, w^e 
must bear in mind that in the fourth line the lady is spoken of as “ an 
object of reverence to the three kingdoms. ** Which are the three king- 
doms V First evidently, that of Jhailjha, her father, who is spoken of in 
the first line ; and secondly, that of the BSstrakutas from whose race 
she is spoken of as having sprung in the second line. How we must expect 
some allusion to the third kingdom in the third line* The third kingdom 
was clearly that of the YSdavas into whose family she had been married. 
I, therefore, read 0 for o and thus the difficulty about the 

metre is removed, the ^ becoming prosodially long in consequence of the 
following In the same manner I think jg a mistake for 

The word the -writer must have taken from his vernacular and consi- 
dered it a Sanskrit word;, or probably not knowing Sanskrit 
well, he must have formed it from the root on the analogy 

of mi from drr? from from Or 
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the grant as having struck a blow against the power of Munja, 
and rendered the sovereign authority of Ranarahgabhima firm 
seems also to be he himself. Ranarangabhima was probably Tailapa, 
and thus it follows that the Yadava prince Bhillama II assisted 
Tailapa in his war with Munja, which we have already noticed. 
Vaddiga was a follower of Krsna III of the Rastrafcuta family, 
whose latest known date is 881 Saka, and Bhillama II, of Tailapa. 
The date 932 Saka of Bhillama’s grant is consistent with these 
facts. The Ysdavas appear thus to have transferred their allegi- 
ance from the old to the new dynasty of paramount sovereigns as 
soon as it rose to power. 

The naxt king was Vesugi’ called in Pandit Bhagvanlal’s 
grant Tesuka, which is a mistake or mis-reading for Vesuka or 
Vesuga. He married Nayaladevi, the daughter of Gogi, who 
is styled a feudatory of the Calukya family,® and was perhaps the 
same as the successor of the Thana prince Jhanjha. The Rastra- 
kutas must have been overthrown by tbe Calukyas about the end 
of Jhafijha’s reign, and thus his successor became a feudatory of 
the Calukyas. 

The Vratakhanda places Arjuna after Vesugi, ^ but the two 

may be considered as a mistake for the sense 

being the same, viz. “ birth of a child, ” The compound is to 

be dissolved as W I STTcTlf^rT being made the second mem- 

ber according to Panini II. 2. 37. Or, the line may be read as ^ 

over being omitted by mistake, and 
written as 'STlfTr in consequence of the usual confusion between ^ and 
The translation of the line, therefore, is “ who became the upholder of the 
race of Yadu on the occasion of the birth of a new child, ” i. e. through 
her child she became the upholder of the Yadava race. In this manner 
the supposition of her being adopted by the Rastrakutas during the 
younger prince's minority becomes groundless. She must have belonged 
to the Rastrakuta race on her mother’s side, 

1 Stanza 24, Appendix C, I. 

2 The expression grant admits ‘of being taken in the 

manner I have done, being a mistake for The Pandit un- 

derstands Gogiraja as belonging to the Calukya race, I consider my in- 
terpretation to be more probable? 

3 Stanza 24, Appendix C, I, 
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grante omit his name ; and perhaps the former mentions ,, Arjuna 
not as a Yi-dava prinoej but Arinna the Pandava, nieaniniiig to 
oompare Vesngi with him and his enemies to Bliisma. The next 
king was Bhillama^ who according to the Kalas-Bndnik grant was 
Vesngi's son.. He married Hamma, the daughter of tfayasimh,a 
and sister of Ahavamalla, the Calukya emperor, under whose 
standard he fought several battles.^ The Kalas-Biidruk charier 
was issued by this prince in 948 Saka. The cyclic year being 
Krodhana, 948 Saka must have been the current year, correspond- 
ing to A. D. 1025. Pandit BhagvanlaTs grant then proceeds at once 
to the donor, the reigning prince Senna, who is spoken of in 
general terms as ‘‘having sprung from the race” of the last- 
mentioned king, and is represented to have defeated several kings 
and freed his kingdom from enemies after “the death of Bhillama.” 
This Bhillama was his immediate predecessor, but he was a 
different person from the brother-in-law of Ahavamalla, 
since Seuna is spoken of, not as the son of the latter 

or any such near relation, but simply as “ having 

sprung from his race.” 

The Vratakhanda supplies the names of the inter- 

mediate princes. The elder Bhillama was succeeded hy 
Vadugi, his son, “ whose praise was sung by poets 

in melodious words. ” After him Yesugi became king, but how 
he was related to Vadugi w^e are not told. He humbled a number 
of subordinate chiefs who had grown troublesome. Then came 
Bhillama, and after him Seuna ^ who issued the charter translat- 
ed by pandit BhagvanlaL What relationship tlie last three 
princes bore to each other is not stated. 

Seuna is represented to have saved Paramardideva, that 
is, Vikramaditya II, who is styled the “ luminary of the 
Calukya family ” from a coalition of his enemies, and to 
have placed him on the throne of Kalyana/' This appears 

1 Stanza.' 26, Ibid. ■, 

2 This appears to me to be the general sense of stanza 8 and not that he 
fought with Ahavamalla as Pandit Bhagvanlal understands. I need not 
discuss the matter in detail, 

S Stanza 26, Appendix C. I. 

4 Stanza 27, Ibid. 

5 Stanza 28, Ibid. 

6 Stanza 29, Ibid. 
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to be a reterence to the coalitioii between the Vengi 
prince and Vikramaditya’s brother Somesvara, The Yadava 
prince Senna was thus a close ally of the Calukya monarch and 
their dates also are consistent w^ith the fact. Sennacandra’s 
grant is dated Saka 991 Saumya Samvatsara, while Vikramaditya 
II got possession of the Calukya throne in Saka 998 Nala. The 
grant mentions the relations of previous Yadava princes to the 
Caiukyas of Kalyana, while the important service rendered by 
Sennacandra to Vikramaditya is not recorded, and he is spoken of 
only in general terms as having vanquished all kings. ” This 
itself shows that in ail likelihood the fact mentioned in the Vrata- 
khaiida of Seunacandra’s having delivered that prince from his 
enemies and placed him on the throne, took place after Saka 991, 
and we know’- it as a matter of fact that Vikramaditya became 
king in Saka 998. 

Sennacandra was succeeded by Parammadeva who w^as pro- 
bably his son, and after him came Simharaja^ or “ King Simha,’* 
whose full name was Sihghana*^ and who appears to have been 
his brother. He is said to have brought an elephant of the name 
of Karpuratilaka from Lahjipura and thus did a piece of service 
to Paramardin, who appears to be Vikramaditya II of the 
Calukya dynasty.*^ 

He was succeeded by his son Mallugi, who took a 
town of the name of Parnakheta from his enemies, and 
while residing there, carried away by force the troop of elephants 
belonging to the king of Utkala or Orissa Then followed his 
son Amaragahgeya^ whose name is mentioned in a copper-plate 
grant issued in the reign of a subsequent king.^ After him came 
Govindaraja who was probably his ^son. Govindaraja was succeeded 
by Amaramallagi, a son of Mallugi, and he by KaliyaBallaia. This 
prince wms in all likelihood the son of Amaramallagi, though it 
is not expressly stated. 

1 Stanzas 30 and 31, Appendix C. I. 

2 Ind* Ant., VoL XlV. p, 315. 

3 Stanza 32, Appendix C. 1. 

4 Stanzas 33 and 34, Ibid. 

5 Stanzat^ 35, ibid. 

6 JBBRAS, YoL XV, p, 386, 
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" , Ballala’s sons were set aside and . ilie sovereignty of 
the Yadava family fell into the hands of his uncle 
Bhillama,^ who w^as possessed of superior abilities. Bhillama 
(being represented as the uncle of Ballala) must have been another 
son of Mallugi, and he is so spoken of in the grant referred to 
above/^ He got possession of the throne after two of his brothers 
and their sons, wherefore he must have been a very old man at the 
time. Hence it is that he reigned only for a short time, having 
come to the throne in Saka 1109 and died in 1113. It was this 
Bhillama who acquired for his family the empire that was ruled 
over by the Calukyas. 

Pandit Bhagvanial has published a Stoiie-Inscription'* existing 
in a ruined temple at Anjaneri near Nasik, in which a chief of 
the Yadava family, named Seunadeva, is represented to have 
made some grant in the Saka year 1063^ to a Jaina temple. From 
the account given above, it will be seen that there were two 
princes only of the name of Seuna in the Yadava family, and 
that the later of the two was an ally of Vikramaditya II, and con- 
sequently reigned about the end of the tenth and the beginning 


1 Stanzas 35”37, Appendix C. 1. 

% In an Inscription at Gadag published by Dr. Kielhorn ( EpigrapbiaTndiea, 
YoL III, p, 319 ) Bhillama is represented as the son of Karna, who is said 
to be a brother of AmaragShgeya. In the many Inscriptions of the 
Ysdava dynasty and in the Prasastis given in .several books the name 
Karija does not occur even once. The Gadag Inscription makes Mallugi 
the son of Bevanadeva, while in the Vratakhanda and the Paithan plates 
he is represented as the son of Singhapa, who according to the former 
authority was one of the successors of Seupachandra and was probably his 
younger son. The Inscription is here opposed to two authorities which 
agree with each other. Hence this must be mistake ; and that makes it 
probable that the other is also a mistake. These suppositions are 
strengthened by the fact that the composer of the Gadag Inscription does 
not mention a single particular fact wdth reference to any one of the 
princes, tluis showing that he had no accurate knowledge of them. Such 
a merely conventional description is characteristic of a forged charter. 
I am, for these reasons, inclined to think that the Gadag grant published 
by Dr, Kielhorn is a forgery. 

3 Ind. Ant., Vol. XTI, p. 126. 

4 The correct year has been shown to be 1064 Saka by ProL Eeilhorn, lad. 

Ant., VqI XX, P. m. 
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of the eleventh century of the Saks era. The Seunadeva of the 
Anjaneri Inscription therefore cannot be this individual, and no 
other prince of that name is mentioned in the Vratakhanda. 
Besides, Setnadeva calls himself pointedly a Mahasamanta or 
chief only ; while about 1063 Saka, when the Calukya power had 
begun to decline, it does not appear likely that the Yadavas of 
Seunadesa should give themselves such an inferior title. It there- 
fore appears to me that the Seunadeva of Anjaneri belonged to a 
minor branch of the Yadava family dependent on the main branch, 
amd that the branch ruled over a small district of which Anjaneri 
was the chief city. 

The number of princes who reigned from Drdhaprahara to 
Bhillama V inclusive is 22. There are in the list a good many 
who belonged to the same generation as the predecessors, and con- 
sequently these twenty-two do not represent so many different 
generations. Allowing, therefore, the usual average, in such 
cases of 18 years to each reign, the period that must have elapsed 
between the accession of Drdhaprahara and the death of Bhil- 
lama V is 396 years. The dynasty, therefore, was founded about 
717 Saka or 795 A. D., that is, about the time of Govinda III of the 
RSstrakuta race. Possibly considering that Vaddiga I was con- 
temporary, of Krsnalll, one might say that the dynasty was 
founded in the laitter part of the reign of Amoghavarsa 1 


i9 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’a Works, Vol. Ill, } 
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GENEALOGY OF THE EARLY YADAV AS OB THE YADAVAS 
OF SEUNADESA. 

.Dr4hapi*ahara. 

Seimaobandral* 

I 

Dhicjiyappa I. 

Bhillama I. 

I , 

Rajagi or Snraja. 

VSdugi or Vaddiga L 

. 1 . 

BhEdiyappa FI. Blaillama II, Saka 922. 

‘ ’ ' I' 

Vesugi I. 

Bhiilama III, Saka 948. 

Vcldugi II. 

Vesugi II.* 

B%iillama IV.* 

Seunacandra II,* Saka 991 or A. 0. 1069. 

I 

- Parammadeva. Siiighana. 

Mallngi. 

Amaragafigeya. Amaramallagi. BHILLAMA V or I. 
1 1 died ^'aka 1113 or 

GovindarSja. BalMa. A. D. 1191. 

* TJae relations of those whose names are marked with an asterisk to their 
predecessors are not clearly stated. 






SECTION XV. 

THI YIDAVAS of DEYACtIRI. 

Later History. 

We have seen that the fioysala Yadavas of Halebid in Mysore 
were becoming, powerful in the time of Tribhuvanamalla or 
Vikramaditya II an,d aspiring to the supreme sovereignty of the 
Becoan, and Visnuvardhana, the reigning prince of the family at 
that period, actually invaded the Galukya territory and encamped 
on- the banks of the Krsna-Vena. But those times were not 
favourable for the realijsation of their ambitious projects. The 
Calukya prince was a man of great ability, the power of the 
family was firmly established over the country, its resources were 
large, and the dependent chiefs and noblemen were obedient. But 
the state of things had now changed. Weaker princes had succeed- 
ed, the Calukya power had been broken by their dependents the 
Kalacuris, and these in their turn had succumbed to the internal 
troubles and dissensions consequent on the rise of the Lingayata 
sect At this time the occupant of the Hoysaia throne was Vira 
Ballala, the grandson of Visnuvardhana; He fought with Brahma 
or Bomma, the general of the last Calukya prince Somesvara • IV, 
and putting down his elephants by means of Ms horses, defeated 
him and acquired the provinces which the general had won back 
from Vijjana.^ 

The Yadavas of the North were not slow to take advantage of 
the unsettled condition of the country to extend their power and 
territory. Mallugi seems to have been engaged in a war with Vij jana. 
A person of th® name of Dada was commander of his troops of 
elephants and is represented to have gained some advantages over 
the array of the Kalacuri prince. He had four sons of the names 
of Mahidhara, Jahla, Samba, and Gangadhara. Of these Mahi- 
dhara succeeded his father and is spoken of as having defeated 
the forces of Vijjana.^ But the acquisition of the empire of the 

1 Ind. Ant., Vol. II, p. 300. 

2 Introduction to Jahlapa*g Suktimuktiyali* uow brought to notice for the 

first time [Note continued on the next page ] 
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Calukyas was completed by Mallugi’s son Bhillama. He captured 
a town of the name of Srivardhana from a king who is called 
A ntala, vanquished in battle the king of Pratyandaka, put to death 
the ruler of Mahgalavestaka ( Mangalvedhe ) of the name of 
Yillana, and having obtained the sovereignty of Kalyana, put to 
death the lord of Hosala who was probably the Hoysala Yadava 
Narasimha, the father of Vira Ballala.’ The commander of his 
elephants was Jahla, the brother of Mahidhara, and he is 
represented to have rendered Bhillama’s power firm. He led a 
maddened elephant skilfully into the army of the Gurjara king, 
struck terror into the heart of Malla, frightened the forces of 
Mallugi, and put an end to the victorious career of Munja and 
Anna.® When in this manner Bhillama made himself master of 
the whole country to the north of the Krsna, he founded the city 


u ii 

g-'Jir fw lu ii 
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The Ml introduotion is published in the Beport on the Search of Sanskrit 
Manuscripts for the year 1887-91. 

1 Appendix: C. I, stanza 38. Mangalvedhe is near Fandharpur. It was pro* 
bably the capital of a minor chief* 

2 Introduction to Jahiana’a Snktimuktavali : — 
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Bhillama, He probably belonged to a minor branch of the YSdava family* 
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of Devagiri^ and having got himself crowned, made that citj ' Ms 
capital. This took place about the Saka year 1109. 

Bhillama then endeavoured to extend his territory farther 
southwards, but he was opposed by Vira Ballala, who, as we have 
seen, had been pushing his conquests northwards,, It was a con- 
test for the possession of an empire and was consequently arduous 
and determined. Several battles took place between the two 
rivals, and eventually a decisive engagement was fought at 
Lokkigundi, now Lakkundi, in the Dharwar District, in which 
Jaitrasimha, who is compared to “the right arm of Bhillama” 
and must have been his son, was defeated and Vira Ballala 
became sovereign of Euntala. The Inscription in which this is 
recorded bears the date Saka 1114 or A. B. 1192 and Vira Ballala, 
who made the grant recorded in it, was at that time encamped 
with his victorious army at Lokkigundi, from which it would 
appear that the battle had taken place but a short time before. 
The Northern YSdavas had to put off the conquest of Kuntala or 
the Southern Maratha Country for a generation. 

Bhillama was succeeded in 1113 Saka by his son Jaitrapala or 
Jaitugi. He took an active part in his father’s battle. “He assumed 
the sacrificial row on the holy ground of the battle-field and 
throwing a great many kings into the fire of his prowess by means 
of the ladles of his weapons, performed a human sacrifice by 
immolating a victim in the shape of the fierce Rudra, the lord of 
the Tailangas, and vanquished the three worlds. ” ^ This same 
fact is alluded to in the Paithan grant, in which Jaitugi is repre- 
sented to have killed the king of the Trikalihgas in battle. He is 
there spoken of also as having released Ganapati from prison and 
to have placed him on the throne, * The Rudra therefore whom 

1 Appendix C. I, stanza. 39* 

2 Ind. Ant., VoL II, p. 300. 

3 Appendix 0. 1, st. 41. Just as the fruit of a horse-sacrifice is the conquest 
of the whole world, the fruit of a man-sacrifice is supposed here to be the 
conquest of the three worlds. JaitrapSla performed metaphorically such 
a sacrifice ; and that is considered to be the reason, as it were, of his 
having obtained victories everywhere, i. e., in the usual hyperbolic 
language, of his having succeeded m vanquishing the three worlds. 

4 Ind. Ant., Yol XIV, P» 316, 
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he is thus represented to have killed on the field of battle must 
have been the Rudradeva of the Kakatiya dynasty whose Inscrip- 
tion we have at Anamkond near Warangal, and the Ganapati, 
his nephew ’ who was probably placed in confinement by Rudra- 
deva. In other places also his war with the king of the Andhras 
or Tailahgas and his having raised Ganapati to the throne are 
alluded ® to, and he is represented to have deprived the Andhra 
ladies of the happiness arising from having their husbands liv- 
ing. ^ Laksmidhara, the son of the celebrated Mathematician and 
Astronomer Bhaskaracarya, was in the service of Jaitrapala and 
was placed by him at the head of all learned Panditas. He knew 
the Vedas and was versed in the Tarkasastra and Mimamsa. ** 
Jaitrapala’s son and successor was Sihghana, under whom 
the power and territory of the family greatly increased. He as- 
cended the throne in 1132 Saka.® He defeated a king of the name 
of Jaijalla and brought away his elephants. He deprived a 
monarch named Kakkula of his sovereignty, destroyed Arjuna 
who was probably the sovereign of Malwa, and made Bhoja 
a prisoner. Janardana, the son of Gahgadhara, who was 
Jahla’s brother, is said to have taught Sihghana the art of 
managing elephants which enabled him to vanquish Arjuna.® 
He had succeeded to the office of commander of ele- 
phants held by Jahla and after him by Gahgadhara. ‘ King Lar 
ksmidhara, the lion of BhambhSgiri, was reduced, the ruler of 
Rhara was besieged by means of troops of horses, and the whole 
of the country in the possession of Ballala was taken. All this 

1 Ind. Ant., Vol. XXI, p. 197. 

3 JBBEAS, Vol. XV, p. 386, and Epigraphia Indica, Vol. Ill, p. 113. 

3 JRAS, Vol. I, N. S., p. 414. 

4 Ib.p.415. 

5 JRAS, Vol. IV, p. 5. 

6 Introduction Jahlarta’s SuktimuktSvali 

T%rr ii n 
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was but a child’s play to King Sihghana. ” ^ Jajjalla must have 
■been a prince belonging to, the eastern branch of the Cedi dynasty 
that ruled over the province of Chattisgarh, for that name occurs 
in the genealogy of ■ that dynasty. ^ The name Kakkula ,I would, 
identify with Kokkala which was ■ borne by some princes of the 
western branch of the family, the capital of which wm Tripura 
■ or Tevur. The .kings of Mathura and KaM were killed by Mm in 
' battle, and Hammira was vanquished ' by but a boy-general of 
Sihghana. In an Inscription also at Tilivalli in the Dharwar 
District, he is represented to have defeated Jajalladeva, conquered 
Ballala the Hoysala king, subdued Bhoja of Panhala, and humbl- 
ed the sovereign of Malava. ^ He is also spoken of as the goad 
of the elephant in the shape of the Gurjara king. ” ® We have am 
Inscription of his at Gaddaka dated 1135 Saka, which shows that 
Vira Ballala must have been deprived of the southern part of the 
country before that time. Sihghana is represented as reigning 
at his capital Devagiri. 

The Bhoja of Panhala spoken of above was a prince of the 
Silahara dynasty, and after his defeat, the Kolhapur kingdom 
appears to have been annexed by the Yadavas to their dominions. 
They put an end to this branch of the family as later on, they did 
to another, which ruled over Northern Konkam From this time 
forward the Kolhapur Inscriptions contain the names of the 
Yadava princes with those of the governors appointed by them to 
rule over the district An Inscription of Sihghana at Khadrapur 
in that district records the grant of a village to the temple of Kop- 
pesvara in the year 1136 Saka. 

Sihghaxia seems to have invaded Gujarat several times. In 
an Inscription at Ambe a Brahmana chief of the name of Kholes- 
vara of the Mudgala Gotra is spoken of as a very brave general 
in the service of the Yadava sovereign. He humbled the pride of 
the Gurjara prince, crushed the Malava, destroyed the race of the 

1 Appendix C. I, st. 45 and 44. Ind. Ant., Vol. XI V, p. 316. 

% General Cunningham’s Arch. Eeports, Vol. XVII, pp. 75, 76 and 79, 

3 JBAS, Vol. I, N. S., p. 414. ^ 

4 JBBEAS, Vol. IX, p. 336. 

5 Major Graham’s Report on Xolhapur, Ins, No. 13* 

6 Ind. Ant., Vol. II, p. 297. 

Major Graham^s Report, Ins* No. , 
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king: of the A-bhiras, and being like “ wild fire to the enemies 
of his master^ left nothing for Sihghana to be anxious about. His 
son Rama succeeded him, and a large expedition under his com- 
mand was again sent to Gujarat. Rama advanced up to the Nar- 
mada, where a battle was fought, in which he slew numbers of 
■Gurjara 'Soldiers, but he himself lost his life.’ From this it 
would appear that Gujarat was invaded by Sihghana on two 
occasions at least, if not more ; and this is borne out by what we 
find stated in the authorities for the history of Gujarat. 

Somadeva, the author of the Kirttikaumudi, which gives an 
account of the minister Vastupala and his masters-the princes of the 
Vaghela branch of the Calukya family'-describes an invasion of 
Gujarat by Sihghana in the time of Lavanaprasada and his son 
Viradhavala. “ The capital of Gujarat trembled with fear when the 
advance of Sihghana’s army was reported. Being afraid of this 
foreign invasion no one among the subjects of the Gurjara king 
began the construction of a new house or stored grain, and the 
minds of all were restless. Neglecting to secure the grain in their 
fields they showed a particular solicitude to procure carts, and as 
the army of the enemy approached nearer and nearer, the people 
with their fears greatly excited, removed farther and farther. 
When Lavanaprasada heard of the rapid advance of the in- 
numerable host of the Yadava prince, he knit his brow in anger ; 
and though he had but a small army, proceeded with it to meet 
that of the enemy, which was vastly superior. When the forces 
of Sihghana arrived on the banks of the Tapi he rapidly advanced 
to the Mahi. Seeing, on the one hand, the vast army of the 
enemy and, on the other, the indomitable prowess of the Calukya 
force, the people were full of doubt and could not foresee the 
result. The enemy burnt villages on their way, and the volume of 
smoke that rose up in the air, showed the position of their camp 
to the terrified people and enabled them to direct their movements 
accordingly. The Yadavas overran the country about Bharoch 
while the plentiful crops were still standing in the fields ; but the 
king of Gujarai* did not consider them unconqi^erable. 



1 Arch. Surv. c^f W. L, VoL HI, p. 85. 
% Eir^tikaumud! IV, stanzas 43-53, 
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, In the meanwhilej. howeyer, four kings of Marwar rose against 
Layanafrasada and his son Viradhayala, and the chiefs of Godhra 
and Lataj^ who had united' their forces with theirs, abandoned them 
and joined the Marwar princes. In these circumstances Lawana- 
prasada, suddenly stopped his march and turned backwards.'^ ■ The 
Yadava army, how^'ever, did not, according to Somesvara, advance 
farther ; but he gives no reason whatever, observing only that 
‘Vdeer do not follow a lion’s path even when he has left it But 
if the invasion spread such terror over the country as Somesvara 
himself represents, and the army of Sihghana was so large, it is 
impossible to conceive how it could have ceased to advance when 
the Gurjara prince retreated, unless he had agreed to pay a tribute 
or satisfied the Yadava commander in some other w^ay. In a 
Manuscript discovered some years ago of a work containing forms 
of letters, deeds, patents, &c., there is a specimen of a treaty with 
the names of Simhana and Lavanaprasada as parties to it, from 
which it appears that a treaty of that nature must actually have 
been concluded between them.’^ The result of the expedition, 
therefore, was that Lavanaprasada had to submit and conclude a 
treaty of alliance with Sihghana, 

1 Ib., St. 55-60, 

% Ib,, St. 63. 

3 This work is entitled. LekhapancSsikS, and fclie Manuscript was purchased 
by me for Government in 1883. The first leaf is wanting and the colophon 
does not contain the name of the author. The Manuscript, however, is 
more than four hundred years old, being transcribed in 1536 of the Vikrama 
Samvat. For the variable terms in the forms given by the author, he often 
uses the usual expression amuka, meaning " some one ” or “ such a one.” 
This general expression, however, is not used to indicate the date, and we 
have in all the forms one date, viz. 15 Sudi of Yaisakha, in the year of 
Vikrama 1288, except in one case where it is the 3rd Sudi. This probably 
was the date when the author wrote. Similarly, when giving the form 
of a grant inscribed on copper-plates, the author in order probably to make 
the form clear, uses real and specific names. He gives the genealogy of 
the Calukya kings of Anahilapattapa from MularEja to Bhima II, and 
then introduces Lavapaprasada, whom he calls Lavanyaprasada and styles 
a MahSmapdalesvara, as tke prince making the grant. Similarly,' in 
giving the form of a treaty of alliance called Yamalapattra, the persons 
who are introduced as parties to it are Simhapa and Lavanyaprasada and 
the form runs thus 


20 I % G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol III. J 
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This invasion of Gujarat must have been one of the' earlier 
one's alluded to in the Ambe Inscription, and Kholesvara ' himself 
must have been the commander of the Yadava army on the 
occasion. For Lavanaprasada is said to have declared himself 
independent of his original master Bhima II of Anahilapattana, 
about the year 1276 Vikrama,^ corresponding to 1141 Saka, which 
was about the ninth or tenth year of Sihghana’s reign, and the 
work ill which the treaty mentioned above occurs, was composed 
in 1288 Vikrama, i. e. 1153 Saka. But the expedition under the 
command of Rama, the son of Kholesvara, must have been sent a 
short time before Saka 1160, the date of Ambe Inscription. For 
Rama's son is represented to have been a minor under the guar- 
dianship of that chiefs sister Laksmi, who governed the 
principality in the name of the boy. Rama, therefore, had not 
died so many years before Saka 1160 as to allow of his 

^ \ or 

^ (i. e., again ) \ \ 

“ On this day the 15th Sudi of Vaisakha, in the year Samvat 
1288, in the Camp of Victory, [ a treaty ] between the paramount 
king of kings, the prosperous Simhapa and the Mahamandlesvara 
Eanaka, the prosperous Lavanyaprasada, Siiiihana whose patri- 
mony is paramount sovereignty, and the Mahamandalesvara RSnS 
the prosperous Lavanyaprasada should according to former usage 
confine themselves, each to his own country ; neither should invade 
the country of the other. ” 

The treaty then provides that when either of them is taken up by an 
enemy, the armies of both should march to his release ; that if a prince 
from either country ran away into the other with some valuable things, he 
should not be allowed quarter, &c. How, it is extremely unlikely that the 
author of the W'ork should introduee these persons in this form unless he 
had seen or heard of such a treaty between them. Simhapa is but another 
form of Sihghana, and he is spoken of as a paramount sovereign* The 
treaty, it will be seen, w'as concluded in the “ victorious camp, which is 
a clear reference to the invasion described by Somesvara* 

In Tfcfffzf we have, I think, the vernacular root “ to remain, ” to 
live. ” For further details see my Report on the Search for Manuscripts 
during 1882-83, pp. 39 and 225. 
i Jndr Ant., VoL VI, p. m 
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boy having attained his majority by that time. On the occasion 
of this expedition Visaladeva, the son of Viradhavala, was 
the sovereign of Gujarat. For in an Inscription of his he boasts 
of his having been “ the submarine fire that dried up the ocean of 
Sihghana’s army, ” ' and he must have succeeded his father about 
the year 1292 Vikrama corresponding to Saka 1157, * though he 
obtained possession of the throne at Anahilapattana in Vikrama 
1302, corresponding to Saka 1167 and 1246 A. D. The foundation 
of his boast was probably the fact of Eama’s having been killed in 
the battle. What the ultimate result was, however, the Inscription 
doss not inform us, 

Sihghana appointed one Bicana or Bica, the son of Cikka 
and younger brother of Malla, to be governor of the southern 
provinces and his viceroy there. He fought with his master’s 
enemies in the South as Eholesvara did in the ISTorth and kept them 
in check. Bicana is represented to have humbled the Eattas who 
were petty feudatories in the Southern Maratha Country, the 
Kadambas of Konkan, i. e., of Goa, the Guttas sprung from the 
ancient Guptas, who held a principality in the South, the Pandyas, 
the Hoysalas, and the chiefs of other Southern provinces, and to 
have erected a triumphal column on the banks of the Kaverl. ^ 
The date of the grant in which all this is recorded is Saka 1160 
or A. D. 1238. 

It thus appears that the Yadava empire became in the time of 
Sihghana as extensive as that ruled over by the ablest monarchsof 
the preceding dynasties. The full titles of a paramount sovereign 
are given to Sihghana in his Inscriptions, such as “ the sup- 
port of the whole world,” “ the lover of the earth ( Prthvlvalla- 
bha ), ” and “ king of kings. ” Since Krsna, the eighth incarna- 
tion of Visnu, is represented in the Puranas to have belonged to 
the Yadava family, the princes of Devagiri called themselves 


1 Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, pp. 191 and 212. 

2 Viradhavala, it is said, died not long before VastupSla. The death of the 
tetter took place in Vikrama 1297. VastapSla was minister to Visaladeva 
also for some time. We might, therefore, refer the accession of the latter 
to Vikrama 1292. Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, p. 190. 

3 JBBBAS, Vol XT, pp. 386-7, and Vol. XII, p. 42, 
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Vismivamsodbhaya; ^ and as Krsna and his immediate Hesoen- 
dants reigned at Dvaraka, they assumed the title of Dvaravatlpur- 
ayaradliisyara, “ the supreme lord ■ of Dvaravati, the best of 
cities. 

In the reign of Sihghana as well as of his two prede-*, 
cessors the offi.ce of Chief Secretary or Srikaranadhipa, which in a 
subsequent reign was conferred on Hemadri, was held by a man 
of the name of Sodhala. He was the son of the Bhaskara, a native 
of Kashmir who had settled in the Deccan. Sodhala’s son Sarhga- 
dhara wrote in this reign a treatise on music entitled Samgita 
Eatnakara which is extant. There is a commentary on this work 
attributed to a king of the name of Sihga who is represented as a 
paramount sovereign of the Andhra circle. This Sihga appears 
in all likelihood to be Sihghana ; and the commentary was either 
written by him or dedicated to him by a dependant, as is often 
the case. ^ Cahgadeva, the grandson of Bhaskaracarya and son 
of Laksmidhara, was chief astrologer to Sihghana; and also 
Anantadeva, the grandson of Bhaskaracarya’s brother Sripati and 
son of Ganapati. Cahgadeva founded a Matha or college for the 
study of his grandfather’s SiddhantaMromani and other works at 
Patna in the Chalisgaon Division of the Khandesh District, and 
Anantadeva built a temple at a village in the same Division, and 



1 1. e. “ of the race of Visnu. ** 

2 Graham^s Report, Ins. No, 10, and JBBRAS, Vol, XIT, p. 7. 


Then follows one verse in praise of Sihghapa and two in praise of Sodhala, 
in which he is represented to have pleased Singhapa by his merits and to 
have conferred benefits on all through the wealth and influence thus ac- 
quired ; and then we have \ 

11 Introduction to SaihgitaratnSkara, MSS. No. 979, Deccan 
College Collections of j887-91 

#frrK?5TT^ WIW: I foL r22a, 

4 My Report on MSS for I88B-83, pp, 37, 38 and 222, 
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dedicated it to Bhavami o.b the 1st of Caitra ia, the Saka year- 
1144 expired. ^ 

Singhapa's son was Jaitugi or Jaitrapala, who ** w^as the abode 
of all arts j and was thus the very moon in opposition, full of all 
the digits, that had come down to the earth, to protect it. He 
was death to hostile kings- and firm in unequal fights. ^ But if he 
protected the earth at all, he must have done so during the lifetime 
of Ms father as Yuvaraja, for the latest date of Sihghana is Saka 
1169 , and in a copper-plate Inscription of his grandson and Jai- 
tiigi’s son Krsna, Saka 1175 (Pramadi-Saihvatsara ) is stated to be 
the seventh of his reign, so that Krsna began to reign in Saka 
1169 corresponding to 1247 A. D. ^ And in the longer of the two 
historical Introductions to the Vratakhanda, Jaitugi is not men- 
tioned at all. After Sihghana, we are told that his grandsons 
Krsna and Mahadeva came to the throne, of whom the elder-Krsna-" 
reigned first. ^ 

Krsna*s Prakrit name was Kanhara, Kanhara, or 
Kandhara. He is represented to have been the terror of the kings 
of Malwa, Gujarat, and Konkan, to have “ established the king 
of Telahga, ** and to have been the sovereign of the country 
of the Cola king. ^ In the Vratakhanda also he is said to 
have destroyed the army of Visala, who we know was 
sovereign of Gujarat at this time, and who had been at 
war with Sihghana, and, in general terms, to have conquered 
a great many enemies in bloody battles in which numbers 
of horses and elephants were engaged, reduced some to captivity 
and compelled others to seek refuge in forests, and, having thus 
finished the work of vanquishing the series of earthly kings, to 
have marched to the heavenly world to conquer Indra. ” ® Laks- 
mideva, son of Janardana, is represented by bis wise counsels to 


1 JRAS, Vol. I, N. S., p. 415, and Epigraphia Indica, Vol. Ill, p. 113. 

2 Appendix C. II, stanza 7. 

3 JBBRAS, VoU XII, p, 42. 

4 Appendix C, I, st. 45. 

5 JBBRAS, Vol. XII, p. 38. 

6 That is, « left this world, ” “ died, ” Appendix C. II, st. 11 
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have helped Krsna to consolidate his power and to have hj his' 
sword subdued Ms eneiniesd 

Ersna performed a great many sacrifices and thus 

brought fresh strength to the Vedic ceremonial religion 
which in the course of time had lost its hold over 
the. people.*' In a copper-plate grant dated Saka 1171, found in 
the Belgaum Taluka, Malla or Mallisetti is spoken of as the 
elder brother of Bica or Bicana, the Viceroy of Sihghana in the 
South, and was himself governor of the province of Kuhundi. He 
lived at Mudugala, probably the modern Mudgala, and gave, by 
the consent of Krsna, his sovereign, lands in the village of Bage- 
vadi to thirty-two Brahmans of different Gotras.^ Among the 
family names of these it is interesting to observe some borne by 
modern Maliarastra Brahmans, such as Patavardhana and 
Ghaisasa, prevalent among Chitpavanas, and Ghalisasa, Ghalisa, 
and Pathaka, among Desasthas. The name Trivadi also occurs ; 
but there is no trace of it among Maratha Brahmanas, while it is 
borne by Brahmanas in Gujarat and Upper Hindustan. In another 
grant, Caunda the son of Bicana, who succeeded to the office and 
title of his father, is represented to have personally solicited king 
Krsna at Devagiri to permit him to grant the village mentioned 
therein.^ 

Jahlana, son of Laksmideva who had succeeded his 
father, assisted Krsna diligently by his counsels in conjunction 
with his younger brother. He was commander of the troops of 
elephants and as such fought with Krsna’s enemies. He compiled 
an anthology of select verses from Sanskrit poets, called Sukti- 


1 Intr. J ahla^a’s Suktimuktavali : — 

0 a jt- 


2 JBBRAS, Vol. XIII, p. 27. Ind. Ant., Vol. VII, p. 304. Kuhundi corresponds 
to a part of the modern Belgaum District. 

3 JBBRAS, Vol. XII, p. 43, 
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muktavali, which is extant.^ The Vedantakalpatarn, wliiclx is 'a 
commentary on Vacaspatimisra’s Bhamati which itself is a com- 
mentary on Samkaracarya’s Vedantasutrahhasya, was written' by 
Amalananda in the reign of Krsna.^ 

Krsna was succeeded by his brother Mahadeva in 1182 Saka or 
1260 A. D. “ He was a tempestuous wund that blew away the 
heap of cotton in the shape of the king of the Tailahga country^ 
the prowess of his arm was like a thunderbolt that shattered the 
mountain in the shape of the pride of the swaggering Gurjara, he 
destroyed the king of Kohkana with ease, and reduced the arrogant 
sovereigns of Karnata and Lata to mockery.”'^ The Gfirjara here 
mentioned must be Visaladeva noticed above, as Mahadeva is 
represented in the Paithan grant to have vanquished him and 
the king of Karnata was probably a Hoysala Yadava of Halebid. 
“ King Mahadeva never killed a woman, a child, or one who sub- 
mitted to him 5 knowing this and being greatly afraid of him, the 
Andhras placed a woman on the throne ; and the king of Malava 
also for the same reason installed a child in his position, and 
forthwith renouncing all his possessions practised false penance 
for a long time. He took away in battle the elephants and the 
five musical instruments of the ruler of Tailahgana, but left the 
ruler Ru drama as he refrained from killing a woman. In a 
work on Poetics called Prataparudriya by Vidyanatha there occurs 

1 Introduction, Jahlana’s Suktimuktavali 

i:4t: 

gt f 1 

^ Transactions, Ninth Congress of Orientalists, ToL I, p» 423, 

3 Appendix C. I, st. 48, and II, st. 13, 

4 Ind. Ant., Yol. XIV, p. 316. 

5 Appendix 0. 1, st. 52^, and II, st, 14 and 15, 
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’8, specimen of a dramatic play in which Ganapati of the Kakatlya 
dynasty, the same prince who is represented in the Paithan grant 
to have been released from confinement by Jaitugi, is mentioned 
as having left his throne to his daughter, whom, however, he 
called his son and named Rudra,and who is spoken of as “a king*® 
and not queen. She adopted Prataparudra, the son of her daughter, 
as her heir. This, therefore, was the woman spoken of abovfe as 
Ru drama and as having been placed on the throne by the Andhras.^ 

*'Soma, the lord of Kohkana, though skilled in swimming in the 
sea, was together with his forces drowned in the rivers formed by 
the humour trickling from the temples of Mahadeva’s maddened 
elephants.” “ Mahadeva deprived Somesvara of his kingdom and 
his life.”‘^ We have seen that Krsna fought with the king of 
Konkan, but it appears he did not subjugate the country 
thoroughly. His successor Mahadeva, however, again invaded 
it with an army consisting of a large number of elephants. 
Soma or Somesvara wa^ completely defeated on land and his 
power broken, whereupon he appears to have betaken himself to 
his ships. There somehow he met with his death, probably by 
being drowned, for it is said that “ even the sea did not protect 
him *’ and that “ he betook himself to the submarine fire, ” think- 
ing the fire of Mahadeva’s prowess to be more unbearable.^ Kon- 
kan was thereupon annexed to the territories of the Yadavas. 
Hence it is that the country was governed by a viceroy appointed 
by the Devagiri king during the time of Mahadeva’s successor, as 
we find from the Thana plates published by Mr. Wathen. ^ The 
Somesvara whom Mahadeva subdued belonged to the Silahara 
dynasty of Thana that had been ruling over that part of Konkan 
for a considerable period. He is the last prince of the dynasty 

1 Poona lithograpiied edition of S'aka 1771, fob See also Dr, 
Hnltzsch’s paper, Ind. Ant., YoL XXI, pp. 198, 199 ■ 

I Appendix a I, St, 49, 50, and n, St. 17. 

3 Appendix C. I., st. 49. 

4 Ibid. I, St. 51, and II, st. 18* 

5 JBAS ( old serie.s ), Yoi. Y. p» 17?. 
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whose Inscriptions are found ' in the district,, and his dates are 
Sakaim and 1182.' ■ 

Mahadeva like his predecessors reigned at Devagiri, 
whieh ' is represented as the capital of the dynasty to 
which he belonged and as situated in the country called Seuna 
on- the borders of Dandakaranya. It was the abode of the essence 
of the beauty of the three worlds and its houses rivalled the peaks 
of the mountain tenanted by gods, and the Senna country deserved 
all the sweet and ornamental epithets that might be applied to 
it. ” ® At Pandharpur there is an Inscription dated 1192 Saka, 
Pramoda Samvatsara, in which Mahadeva is represented to have 
been reigning at the time. He is there called Praudhapratapa 
Cakravartin, or “ Paramount sovereign possessing great valour 
The Inscription records the performance of an Aptoryama sacrifice 
by a Brahman chief of the name of Kesava belonging to the 
Kasyapa Gotra. 

The immediate successor of Mahadeva was Amana who 
appears to have been his son ; but the sovereign power was soon 
wrested from his hands by the rightful heir Eamacandra, son of 
Krsna, wh© ascended the throne in 1193 Saka or 1271 A. D. Jle 
is called Eamadeva or Rtoiaraja also. In the Thana copper-plate 
gramts he is spoken of as “ a lion to the proud elephant in the 
shape of the lord of Malava, ” from which it would appear that 
he was at war with that country. He is also called ‘‘ the elephant 
that tore up by the root the tree in the shape of the Tailahga 
king. ” This must be an allusion to his wars with Prataparudra 
the successor of Rudrama, which are mentioned in the work 
noticed above. Several other epithets occur in the grants ; but 
they are given as mere birudas or titles which were inherited by 
Eamacandra from his predecessors, and do not point to any speci- 
fic events in his reign. His Inscriptions are found as far to the 
South as the confines of Mysore, so that the empire he ruled over 
was as large as it ever was. 

1 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XIII, Part II, p. 4*2. 

2 Appendix C. II, st. 19 and 20. ** The mountain tenanted by gods may be 
the Himalaya or Meru. In this epithet there is a reference to the etymo* 
logy of Devagiri which means “ a mountain of or having gods 

B Paithan grant, Ind. Ant., Vol, XIV, p. 317. 

n [ B. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Toh III, ] 
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There is in the Deccan College Library a Manuscript of 
the Amarakosa written in Konkan on Tala leaves during 
his reign in the year 4398 of the Kaliyuga correspond- 
ing to Saka 1219 and A. D. 1297. His viceroy in Konkan 
in Saka 1212 was a Brahman named Krsna belonging 
to the Bharadvaja Gotra, whose grandfather Padmanabha first 
acquired royal favour and rose into importance in the reign of 
Simghana. One of the Thana grants was issued by him, and the 
other, dated 1194 Saka, by Acyuta Nayaka, who was also a Brah- 
man and who appears to have been a petty chief and held some 
office which is not stated. Where he resided is also not clear. 
By the Paithan copper-plate charter, which was issued in Saka 
1193, Ramacandra assigned three villages to fifty-seven Brahmans 
on conditions some of which are rather interesting. The Brahmans 
and their descendants were to live in those villages, not to mort- 
gage the land, allow no prostitutes to settle there, prevent gamb- 
ling, use no weapons, and spend their time in doing good deeds. ’ 

Hemadri, the celebrated author, principally of works on Dhar- 
niadastra, flourished during the reigns of Mahadeva and Eama- 
candra and was minister to both. In the Introduction to his 
works on Dharmasastra he is called M&adeva ’s Srikaranadhipa 
or Srikaranaprabhu. In the Thana copper-plate of 1194 Saka 
also, he is said to have taken upon himself the Adhipatya or Con- 
trollership of all karana. This office seems to have been that of 
Chief Secretary or one who wrote and issued all orders on behalf of 
his master and kept the State Record. Hemadri is also called 
Mantrin or counsellor generally. In his other works and in the 
Thana plate, Ramaraja instead of Mahadeva is represented as his 
master. Mahadeva’s genealogy and his own are given at the 
beginning of his works on Dharma. Sometimes the former begins 
with Sihghana, sometimes with Bhillama, while in the Danakha- 
nda the exploits of Mahadeva alone are enumerated. The descrip- 
tion of the several princes is often couched in general terms and 
consists of nothing but eulogy. But the Vratakhanda, which was 
the first work composed by Hemadri, contains, as we have seen, a 
very valuable account of the dynasty from the very beginning, 
and by far the greater portion of it, is undoubtedly historical. . 

J Ind, Ant., Vol. XIV, p. 319. ”” ~~ 
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HAmadri'was a^rahman of the Vatsa Gotra. His father’s name 
was Kamadevas grandfather’s Vasudeva, and great-grandfather’s 
Vamana..:^ He. is described in terms of extravagant praise; and the 
historical truth that may be gleaned from it appears to . be. this, 

■ Hemadri was. very liberal to Brahmans and fed numbers of them 

■ every day. He was a . man of learning himself, and -. learned m:en 
found a generous patron in him. He is represented to be religious 
and^ pious, and at the same time very brave. He evidently possessed 
a great deal of influence. Whether the voluminous works attributed 
to him were really written by him may w^ell be questioned ; but the 
idea at least of reducing the religious practices and observances 
that had descended from times immemorial to a system, must 
certainly have been his, and must have been carried outimdei^his 
supervision. 

His great work is called the Caturvarga Cintamani, which is 
divided into four parts, viz., (1) Vratakhanda, containing an expo- 
sition of the religions fasts and observances ; (2) Danakhanda, in 
which the several gifts to which great religious importance is 
a.ttached, are explained ; (3) Tifthakhanda, which treats of pilgri- 
mages to holy places ; and (4) Moksakhanda, in which the way 
to final deliverance is set forth. There is a fifth Khanda or part 
which is called Parisesakhanda or Appendix, which contains 
voluminous treatises on (1) the deities that should be worshipped, 
(2) on Sraddhas or offerings to the manes, (3) on the determina- 
tion of the proper times and seasons for the performance of 
religious rights, and (4) on Prayascitta or atonement. All these 
' works are replete with a great deal of information and innu- 
merable quotations. They are held in great estimation, and 
future winters on the same subjects draw largely from them. A 
commentary called Ayurvedarasayana on a medical treatise by 
Vaghhata and another on Bopadeva’s Muktaphala, a work ex- 
pounding Vaisnava doctrines, are also attributed to him. 

This Bopadeva was one of Hemadri’s protegees and the author 
of the work mentioned above, and of another entitled Harilila, 
which contains an abstract of the Bhagavata. Both of these were 
written at the request of Hemadri as the author himself tells 


1 Parisesakhanda, Bib. Ind. Ed„ pp,. 4-5, 
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Bopadeva was the son of a physician named Kesava and the 
pupil of Dhanesa. His father as well as his teacher lived at a place 
called Sartha situated on the banks of the Yarada. Bopadeva® 
therefore, was a native of Berar. Bopadeva, the author of a treatise 
on grammar called Mugdhabodha, appears to be the same person 
as this, since the names of the father and the teacher there 
mentioned are the same as those we find in these works. A few 
medical treatises also, written by Bopadeva, have come down 
tons. 

Hemadri has not yet been forgotten in the Maratha country* 
He is popularly known by the name of Hemadpant, and old 
temples throughout the country of a certain structure are attri- 
buted to him. He is said to have introduced the Modi w the 
current form of writing, and is believed to have brought it from 
Lanka or Ceylon. As chief secretary lie had to superintend the 
writing of official papers and records, and it is possible he may 
have introduced some improvements in the mode of writing. 

The great Maratha Sadhu or Saint Jnanesvara or Dnyanesvara 
as Ms name is ordinarily pronounced, flourished during the reign 
of Eaincandra. At the end of his Marathi commentary on the 
Bhagavadgita he tells us : “ In the Kali age, in the 
country of Maharastra and on the southern bank of the Goda- 
vari, there is a sacred place five kosas in circuit, the holiest in the 
three worlds, where exists Mahalaya, who is the thread that 
sustains the life of the world. There, king Ramacandra, a scion of 
the Yadu race and the abode of all arts, dispenses ” justice, and 
there a vernacular garb was prepared for the Gita by Jnanadeva, 
the son of Hiv rttinatha, sprung from the family of Mahesa.”*^ The 

Dr. Rajendralars Jifotices of Skr. MSS, VoL II, pp. 48 and 200. 
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date of the completion of the work is given as Saka 1213 or A. D, 
1290, when we know Eamacandra was on the throne. 

Eamaoandra was the last of the independent Hindu sovereigns 
of the Deccan. The Mussulmans had been firmly established at 
Delhi for about a century, and though they had not yet turned 
their attention to the Deccan, it was not possible they should 
refrain from doing so for a long time. Alla-ud-din Khilji, the 
nephew of the reigning king, who had been appointed governor 
of Karra, was a person of a bold and adventurous spirit. In the 
year 1294 A. D. or Saka 1216, he collected a small army of 8000 
men and marched straight to the South till he reached Ellichpur, 
and then suddenly turning to the West appeared in a short time 
before Devagiri. The king never expected such an attack and 
■ was consequently unprepared to resist it. According to one 
account he was even absent from his capital. He hastily collected 
about 4000 troops, and threw himself between the city and the 
invading army. But being aware he could not hold out for a long 
time, he took measures for provisioning the fort and retired into 
it. The city was then taken by the Mahomedans and plundered, 
and the fort was closely invested. Alla-ud-din had taken care to 
spread a report that his troops were but the advanced guard of 
the army of the king which was on its way to the Deccan. 
Eamacandra, therefore, despairing of a successful resistance began 
to treat for peace. Alla-ud-din, who was conscious of his own 
weakness, received his proposals with gladness and agreed tora,ise 
the siege and retire on condition of receiving from the^ king 
a large quantity of gold. In the meantime, Eamacandi a s son 
Samkara collected a large army and was marching to 
the relief of the fort, when Alla-ud-din left about 
a thousand men to continue the siege, and proceeded 
with the rest to a short distance from the town and gave battle to 
Samkara’s forces. The Hindus were numerically superior and 
forced the Mahomedans to fall back ; but the detachment left to 
observe the movements of the garrison, joined them at this time, 
and Samkara’s followers, thinking it to be the main army that was 
on its way from Delhi, were seized with a panic, and a confusion 
ensued which resulted in the complete defeat of the Hindus. 

Eamacandra or Eamadeva then continued the negotiations, 
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but Mla-ud-din raised his demands. The Hindu king’s allies 
were preparing to sn arch to his assistance, but in the meanwhile 
Eamacandra discovered that the sacks of grain that had been 
hastily thrown into the fort really contained salt ; and since; the 
provisions had been well nigh exhausted, he was anxious to hasten 
the conclusion of peace. It was therefore agreed that he should 
pay to Alla-ud-diu “ 600 maunds of pearls, two of jewels, 1000 of 
silver, 4000 pieces of silks and other preciou s things,” cede Ellichpur 
and its dependencies, and send an annual tribute to Delhi. On the 
receipt of the valuable treasure given to him by the Devagiri 
prince, AilaTud-din retired. 

Some time after, Alla-ud-din assassinated his aged uncle and 
usurped the throne. King Ramacandra did not send the tribute 
for several years, and to punish him the Delhi monarch despatch- 
ed an expedition of 30,000 horse under the command of Malik 
Kafur, a slave who had risen high in his favour. Malik Kafur 
accomplished the long and difficult march “ over stones and hills 
without drawing rein, ” and arrived at Devagiri in March 1307 
A. D., or about the endof Saka 1228. A fight ensued in which the 
Hindus were defeated and Eamadeva was taken prisoner.' Ac- 
cording to another account, Malik Kafur came laying waste the 
country about Devagiri, and the Hindu king observing the futility 
of resistance surrendered himself. Ramacandra was sent to Delhi, 
where he was detained for six months and afterwards released 
with all honour. Thenceforward he sent the tribute regularly 
and remained faithful to the Mahomedana In Saka 1231 or A. b. 
1309, Malik Kafur was again sent to the Deccan to subdue Tai- 
iangapa. On the way he stopped at Devagiri, where he was hospi- 
tably entertained by the king. 

RSmadeva died this year and was succeeded by his son Sam- 
kara. He discontinued sending the annual tribute to Delhi and 
Malik Kafur was again sent to the Deccan in Saka 1234 or A. i>. 
1312 to reduce him to submisson. He put Samkara to death, laid 
waste his kingdom, and fixed his residence at Devagiri. 

In the latter years of Alla-ud-din, his nobles, disgusted with the 
overwhelming influence which Malik Kafur had acquired over 


1 Elliot’s History of India., Vol, III, p, 77. 
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him, revolted. In the meantime Alla-ud-din died and was suc- 
ceeded by his third son Mubarik. The opportunity was seized 
by Harapala, the son-in-law of Ramacandra, who raised an in- 
surrection and drove away some of the Mahomedan governors. 
In 1240 Saka or A. D. 1318 Mubarik marched to the Deccan ; in 
person to suppress the revolt. He took Harapala prisoner and 
inhumanly flayed him alive. 

Thus ended the last Hindu or Maratha monarchy of the Deccaui 
and the country became a province of the Mahomedan empire. 
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Gekealogy of the lateb Yadavas or the yIdavas of DEVAOIRH 

Mallugi, 

1. Bhillama 

( sW 1109-1113 or A. D. 1187-1191. ) 

2. Jaitrapaia or Jaitugi. 

( Saka 1113-1132 or A. D. 1191-1210. ) 

1 

3. Singhapa 

( Saka 1132-1169 or A. D. 1110-1247. ) 

I 

JaitrapSla or Jaitugi. 

4 Krsna, Kaniara or Kandbara. 5. Mahldeva 

( Saka 1169-1182 or A. D. 1247-1260. ) (Saka 1182-1193 or A. D. 1260-1270.) 

6. Ramacandra or Ramadeva. Amaria. 

( Saka 1190-1231 or A. D. 1271-1309. ) 

7 Samkara ( ^aka 1231-1234 or A. D. 1309-1312. ) 

Brotker-in-law, Harapala, killed in Saka 1240 or A. B. 1318. 



SECTION XVI 

The Silahaeas of Kolhapur. 

Three distinct families of chiefs or minor princes with the 
name of Silara or Siiahara ruled over different parts of the country. 
They all traced their origin to Jimutavahana the son of Jimfita- 
ketu, who was the king of a certain class oi demigods called 
Vidyadharas, and who saved the life of a serpent named Sahklia- 
cuda by offering himself as a victtlri to Garuda in liis place. ^ One 
of the titles borne by the princes of all the three families was 
Tagarapuravaradhisvara or “ lords of Tagara, the best of cities,’* 
which fact has a historical significance. We have seen that 
Kariivadeva, the donor of the Rajapur grant, who was a Calukya, 
called himself Kalyanapuravaradhisvara, and one of the titles of 
the later Kadambas after they had been reduced to vassalage, and 
of the rulers of Goa was Banavasipuravaradhisvara. As these titles 
signify that the bearers of them belonged to the families that once 
held supreme power at Kalyana and Banavasi, so does Tagara- 
puravaradhisvara show that the Silaharas, who bore the title, 
belonged to a family Miat once possessed supreme sovereignty 
and reigned at Tagara. In one Silahara grant it is expressly 
stated that ‘‘ the race known by the name of Silahara was that of 
the kings who were masters of Tagara.” ^ As mentioned in a 
former section, Tagara was a famous town in the early centuries 
of the Christian era, and retained its importance till a very late 
period, but unfortunately the towm has not yet been identified, 
nor have we found any trace of the Silah with 

Tagara as its capital. Perhaps it existed between the close of 
the Andhrabhrtya period and the foundation of the Calukya 
power. 

The three Silahara dynasties of Mahamaiidalesvaras or 
dependent princes which we have been considering were founded 

1 This story ha« been dramatized in the Sanskrit play Rs:gSnancla attri- 
buted to Sri-PIarsa. 

2 Grant translated by Dr. Taylor and published in the Transactions of the 

Literary Society of Bombay, Vol. III. I " 

23 t, B. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. III. J 
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in the times of the Rastrakutas. One of them ruled over Northern 
Konkan, which was composed of fourteen hundred villages, the 
chief of them being Puri, which probably was at one time the 
capital of the province. As represented in an Inscription at 
Kanheri noticed before, Konkan was assigned to Pullasakti by 
Amoghavarsa a few years before Saka 775. 

Another Silahara family established itself in Southern Konkan. 
The founder or first chief named Sanaphulla enjoying the favour of 
Krsnaraja acquired the territorybetween the sea-coast and the Sahya 
range.’ There were three Rastrakuta princes of the name of Krsna- 
raja, but the one meant here must be the first prince of the name 
who reigned in the last quarter of the seventh century of the Saka 
era or between 753 and 775 A. D.® The genealogy of this dynasty is 

1 Kh.arepatan plates, JBBEAS, VoL I, p. 217. The name of the first chief is 

read “ Jhallaphulla ” by Bal Gangadhara Sastri ; but the first letter looks 
like ^ though there is some difference. That difference, however, brings 
it nearer to The letter which was read by him as W is clearly "T. 
Fort?^^4:p^% I find on the plates. 

2 From Sa^aphulla the first chief, to Eatta the last, there are ten genera- 
tions. Somehow each succeeding chief in this line happens to be the son 
of the preceding. Though in a line of princes some of whom bear to 
others the relation of brother or uncle, the average duration of each reign 
is from 19 t® 21 years, the average duration of a generation is always 
much longer, and varies from 26 to 28 years. One can verify this by taking 
any line of princes or chiefs in the world. Ratta was on the throne in 
Saka 930, and supposing him to have begun to reign about that time, nine 
generations or about 27 x 9 years must have passed away from the data 
of the foundation of the family to Saka 930. Subtracting 27 x 9 = 243 from 
930, we have Saka 687 as the approximate date of Sapaphulla. If we take 
the average to be 26, we shall have 696 as the date. In either cases, we are 
brought to the reign of iCrspa I. The dates of Erspa II range from 
Saka 797 to 833 and of E^sna III from Saka 862 to 881, and therefore 
neither of these will do. Even if we take the other average of a reign in 
the present case, and subtract 19 x 9 = 171 from 930, we get Saka 759, which 
will not take us to the reign of Erspa II whose earliest date is Saka 797. 
The Eharepatan family therefore was the oldest of the three, and was 
founded in the reign of Erspa I. 

Bal Sastri read the name of the last chief in the grant as Rahu ; but the 
second syllable of the name is certainly not f the form of which in the 
grant itself is different. It looks exactly like the f in the word 

md Whiek occur elsewhere in the gran't, 
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given in the Kharepatan grant, the last prince mentioned in 
which was on the throne in Saka 930 while the CaMkya king 
Satjasraya was reigning*. ^ The capital must have been situated 
somewhere near Kharepatan. 

The third Silahara family the history of which falls within the 
scope of this paper ruled over the districts of Kolhapur, Miraj, 
and Karhad, and in later times Southern Konkan was added to its 
territory. This dynasty was the latest of the three and was 
founded about the, time of the downfall of the Rastrakuta empire, 
as will be hereafter shown. The first prince of the family was 
Jatiga, who was succeeded by his son Nayimma or Eayivarman, 
Nayimma was followed by his son Candraraja, and Candraraja by 
his son Jatiga, who is called th© lion of the hill-fortress of 
Panhala.*’' 

Jatiga ’s son and successor was Gomka, otherwise called 
Gomkala or Gokalla. He is represented t® have been the 
ruler of the districts of Karahata-KundP and Mairinja and to 
have harassed Konkan. He had three brothers named Guvala, 
Kirtiraja, and Candraditya, of whom the first at least appears to 
have succeeded him. Then followed Marasiihha the son of 
Gomka, whose grant first published by Wathen is dated Saka 980. 
He is represented to have constructed temples, and to have been 
reigming at his capital, the fort of Khiligili, which probably was 
another name Panhala in the Kolhapur districts. Marasimha 
was succeeded by his son Guvala and he by his brother Bhoja L 
Bhoja’s two brothers Ballala and Gandaraditya governed the 
principality after him in succession. 

An Inscription at Kolhapur mentions another brother named 
Gahgadeva, and the order in which the brothers are spoken 
of, is Guvala, Gahga, Ballala, Bhoja and Gandaraditya.^ But the 
grants of Gandaraditya and Bhoja II agree in representing Bhoja 

, 1 See the grant of Gandaraditya published by Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji in 
JBBRAS, Vol. XIII, p. 3, of Marasimha in JRAS, VoL IV, p. 280, and 
Arch. Surv. W. I. No. 10, p. 102 ; and of Bhoja II, in Trans. Lit. Soc. Bom., 
VoL III. 

2 Marasiihha’s grant. Kundi or Kuhup(Ji was some part of the Belgamn 
district, as stated before. Mairinja is Miraj. 

3 Inscription No. 4, Major Graham’s Report, 
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as ilie elder and Ballala as . the younger- brother, mid in omitting. 
Gahga,. 

Of all these brothers the youngest Gandaraditya seems to have 
been the most famous. He is the donor, as indicated above, in the 
grant published by Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji, ^ and in others re- 
corded on stone at Kolhapur- and in the districts. His dates are 
Saka 1032, 1040, 1058. ^ He ruled over the country of Mirinja 
along’ with the seven Khollas and over Konkaii, which thus seems 
to have been subjugated by the Kolhapur Silaharas before 1032. 
Probably it was added to their dominions in the time of Gomka or 
soon after. From the grant of Bhoja II it appears that the part of 
Konkan ruled over by the Deccan Silaharas was the same as that 
which was in the possession of the family mentioned in the Khare- 
patan grant, wherefore it follows that the Silaharas of Southern 
Konkan were uprooted by their kinsmen of the Kolhapur districts. 

Gandaraditya fed a hundred thousand Brahmans at Prayaga. 
This must be the place of that name which is situated near Kolha- 
pur, and not the modern Allahabad. He built a Jaina temple at 
Ajara, a village in the Kolhapur districts/ and constructed a 
large tank, called after him Gandasamudra or ‘‘ the sea of Ganda,” 
at Irufcudi in the Miraj district, and on its margin placed idols of 
of Isvara or Siva, Buddha, and Arhat ( Jina ), for the maintenance 
of each of which he assigned a piece of land. Several other chari- 
ties of his, in which the Jainas also had their share, are mention- 
ed, and his bountiful nature as well as good and just government 
are extolled. ® He first resided at a place called Tiravacla and 
afterwards at Valavata, which has been identified with the present 
Valavda. ^ 


1 In loc, cit. 

2 Bhagvanlai’s plates, and Inscriptions Nos. 1, 2, and 3, Major Graham’s 
Report. The Saka in Bhagvanlars grant and No. I of M ajar Graham’s 
Inscriptions is the same, i. e. 1032, thongh in the translation of the latter 
it is erroneously given as 1037, but cyclic years are different. As to this 
see Appendix B. 

3 For the village granted is Kaseli, which is near Jaitapur and Kharepatan, 

4 Ind. Ant., Vol. X, p. 76, note. ■ , 

5 His grant in loc. cit. 

6 Bhagvanlal’s plates and Major Graham’s Inscriptions No. 2, 
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d-andaraditj'E was succeeded by Ms son Vijayarkss wliO' was on, 
tbe throne in Saka 1065 and 1073. ^ He restored the cMefs of the 
territory about Tharia to their principality which they had lostj-^ 
and replaced the princes of Goa on the throne and fortified their 
position which had become shaky. He assisted Vihana’*^, in his 
revolt against his masters, the Calukyas of Kalyana, and enabled, 
him to acquire supreme sovereignty. This event, as we have: 
seen, took place about 1079 Saka. 

After Vijayarka, his son Bhoja II became Mahamandalesvam 
and reigned in the fort of Panhala. His dates are Saka 1101, 1109, 
1112, 1113, 1114, and 1127. "^ He granted the village of Kaseli in 
Konkan near Kharepataii, on the application of his son Gandara- 
ditya for feeding Brahmans regularly*^ ; and gave lands for Hindu 
and Jaina temples in other places also. Two of the grantees in 
one case at Kolhapur are called Karahatakas, which shows that 
the caste of Karhada Brahmans had come to he recognized in 
those daj7s ; and two others bore the family name ofGhaisasa, 
which is now found among Chitpvan Brahmans. ® In the reign 
of Bhoja II, a Jaina Pandit of the name of Somadeva composed in 
Saka 1127 a commentary entitled Sabdarnavacandrika on Pujya- 
pada’s Sanskrit Grammar. 

The Kolhapur chiefs enjoyed a sort of semi-independence. 
Vijjana, the new sovereign at Kalyana, however, endeavoured 

1 Jus. Nos. 4 and 5, Major Graham’s Report. 

2 Grant of Blioja ir in loc. cit. 

3 In tlie transcript of the Inscription in Vol. lY, Trans, Lit. Soc. Bom, w© 
have Viksna for VijJana. There is no question this must be a mistake of 
the reader of the Inscription or of the engraver. For the Ealaouri usurper 
at Kalyapa is called both Vijjala or Vijjaria in his Inscriptions, and there 
was none who about the date of Vijayarka obtained the position of a 
Cakravartin or paramount sovereign, as stated in the Inscription. 

4 Major Graham’s Ins. Nos. 6, 7, 8, the grant, and Ind. Ant., Vol. X, p. 76, 
note. 

5 There are, however, some mistakes here in the transcript of the grant and 
the sense is not clear, though it appears pretty certain that it was the 
village that was granted and not a field in it or anything else, from the 
fact that the boundaries of the village are given. 

6 Tns. No. 8, Major Graham’s Report, 

7 Ind. Ant., Vol. X, p. 76, note. The Manuscript here mentioned is in the 
Deccan College Library and I have seen in it the colophon given in the note» 
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probably to establish his authority over Bhoja. But that chief 
was not content to be his feudatory, and to reduce him to 
subjection, Vijjana marched against Kolhapur a little before 
his assassination in Saka 1089. ’ On the establishment of the 
Devagiri Yadavas, Bhoja seems similarly to have assumed inde- 
pendence ; but Sihghana subdued him completely, and annexed 
the principality to the Yadava empire. ® 

The number of generations from Jatiga, the founder of the 
dynasty, to Gandaraditya is seven. The latest date of the latter is 
Saka 1058 and the earliest of his successor Yijayarka is 1065 ; so 
that if we suppose Gandaraditya to have died in 1060 and allow 
about 27 years to each generation, we shall arrive at Saka 871 as 
the approximate date of the foundation of the family. At that time 
the reigning Rastraknta sovereign was Krsna III, the uncle of 
Kafckala, the last prince. 

One of the many titles used by theSilaharas was Sriman-Maha- 
laksml-labdha-vara-prasada, i. e., “ one who has obtained the 
favour of a boon from the glorious MahalaksmI. ” MahalaksmI 
was thus their tutelary deity, and they were clearly the followers 
of the Puranic and Vedic religion ; but they patronized both Brah- 
mans and Jainas alike ; and their impartiality is strikingly dis- 
played by the fact — noticed above— of Gandaraditya’s having plac- 
ed an idol of Buddha, whose religion had well nigh become extinct, 
along with those of the gods worshipped by the other two sects, 
on the margin of the tank dug by him. 

There are at the present day many Maratha families of the name 
of Selara reduced to poverty, and the name Selaravadi of a station 
on the Railway from Khandala to Poona is also, I believe, to be 
traced to the family name of the sovereigns of Tagara. 


1 VijalarSya Caritra in Wilson’s Mackenzie MSS, p. 320. 

2 Sec. XT, 
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GENEALOGY OF THE SILAHAEAS OF KOLHAPUE 


J atiga I. 
NSyimma. 

I 

Candraraja. 
Jatiga II. 


Goiiika. Guv ala I. Kirtiraja. Candraditya. 

Marasimlia, Saka 980 or a.d. 1058. 


Guvala II. Bhoja I. Ballala. Gandaraditya, Saka 1032, 1040, 1058, or 

1 , A. D. 1110, 1118, 1136. 

Vijayarka, Saka 1065, 1073, or A. D. 

I , 1143, 1151. 

Bhoja II, Saka 1101, 1109, 1112, 1113, 
1114, 1127, or A. D. 1179,.- 
1187, 1190, 1191, 1192, 
1205. 


APPENDICES TO THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE DECCAN. 

APPENDIX A. 

A Note of the Gupta Era. 

In order to render the chronologies of the different dynasties 
that ruled over Western and Northern India in the early centuries 
of the Christian era mutually consistent, it is necessary to discuss 
the initial date of the Gupta era. Albiruni, who accompanied 
Mahmud of Ghizni in his invasion of Gujarat in the early part of 
the eleventh century, states that that era was posterior to the 
Saka by 241 years, and that it was the epoch of the extermination 
of the Guptas. He mentions another era named after Balaha, the 
initial date of which was the same as that of the Guptas. 

Now in some of the Inscriptions of the Gupta kings and their 
dependent chiefs, the dates are referred to Guptakala or the Gupta 
era, wherefore Albiruni’s statement that it was the epoch of their 
extermination cannot be true. This error is regarded as throwing 
discredit on his other statement, viz., that the era was posterior 
to the Saka by 241 years. But it has nothing whatever to do 
with it. Albiruni must have derived Ms knowledge of the initial 
date from contemporary evidence, since the era of L'he Guptas was, 
as stated by him, one of those ordinarily used in the country in 
his time, and as his statements regarding the initial dates of the 
Vikrama and the Saka eras are true, so must that with reference 
to the Gupta era be true. 

On the other hand, his information as regards the event 
which the Gupta era memorialized must have been based 
upon the tradition current among the Hindu astronomers 
of the day, who were his informants. Such traditions are 
often erroneous, as has been proved in many a case. Albiruni 
was also informed that the Saka era was the epoch of the defeat of 
the Saka king by Vikramaditya. This was the tradition as to its 
origin among Indian astronomers, though it has now given place 
to another. For Sodhala in his commentary on Bhaskaracarya’s 
Karanakutuhala — a Manuscript of which more than four hundred 
years old exists in the collection made by me for Government 
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during 1882-83 ^tells us that “the epoch when V'ikramaditya killed 
Mlecchas of the name of Sakas is ordinarily knowm as the Saka 
era. But we know thai: in Mahgalisa’s Inscription at Badami it 
is spoken of as the era of the “ Coronation of the Saka king ” ; that 
Bavikirti in the Inscription at Aihole describes it as the era of the 
Saka kings, and that, it is similarly represented in many other 
places. Albiruni’s error therefore as regards the origin of the 
Gupta era no more invalidates his statement as to its initial date 
than his error about the origin of the Saka era does his statement 
about the init'al date of that era. 

The only reasonable course for us under tbe circumstances is 
to reject the statement as to the era Leing an epoch of the 
extermination of the Guptas and accept that about the 
initial date of the era. But some antiquarians reject both 
these statements and accept what simply hangs on them and 
what must fall with them, viz., that the Guptas were 
exterminated in Saka 242, and make elaborate endeavours to find 
an earlier initial date for the era. If the Inscriptions wshow that 
the era was not posthumous but contemporaneous, we should 
rather believe that the Guptas rose to power in Saka 242, assign- 
ing its due value to the statement of Albiruni, which must have 
been based on contemporary evidence, that the e a be:: an in that 
year. But if instead of that we declare that they ceased to reign 
in Saka 242, we in effect reject contemporary evidence and accept 
a mere tradition, which in so far as it represents the era to be 
posthumous, has been proved to be erroneous. 

Again, Albiruni s statement tla': tie initial date of 
the Gupta era and of the Valabhl era was the same 
seems to some not “ at all probable. ’* To my mind 

the improbability is not so great as to render valueless w^hat 
clearly is contemporary evidence. We all know that the date 
occurring in a grant of one of the sons of the founder of the 
dynasty is 207, and we have a large number of grants of subse- 
quent kings with dates posterior to this and in harmony with it. So 
that it is clear that these dates cannot refer to an era dating from 
the foundation of the dynasty. Such a long time as 207 years cannot 
be considered to have elapsed between the father who founded the 
dynasty and kis son, even supposing him to have been a posthu^ 
U [ B. G. Baandarkaf 3 WorkSi Vol, HI* 
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mous son. The dates, therefore, are understood to refer to the 
Gupta era. 

What, then, could have been the Valabhi era, if it was 
never used by the Valabhi princes during the 275 years or 
thereabouts of the existence of their dynasty? An era cannot re- 
ceive the name of a certain line of princes unless used by those 
princes, at least on a few occasions, and enforced. The era used 
by the Valabhi princes must be the Valabhi era. One certainly 
would expect that it should be so. The only supposition, there- 
fore, on which the whole becomes intelligible is that the era in- 
troduced by the Valabhis in Surastra and used by them was called 
the Valabhi era by their subjects, and not one dating from the 
foundation of the dynasty ; for such a one, we see, w^as not used 
by the Valabhi princes themselves. The era introduced and used 
by the Valabhis was that of the Guptas, whose dependents they 
were in the beginning, and hence Albiruni’s statement that the 
initial date of the Gupta and Valabhi eras was the same is true. 
From an Inscription at Somanath discovered by Colonel Tod, we 
gather that Saka 242 w^as the first year of the Valabhi era. 
Hence, therefore, the initial date of the Gupta era was 242 Saka, 
as stated by Albiruni. 

The question in this way is, I think, plain enough. Still since 
astronomical calculations have been resorted to, to prove the in- 
correctness of the date given by Albiruni and to arrive at an 
earlier one so as to place the extinction of the Gupta dynasty in 
Saka 242, it is necessary to go into the question further. The 
following tests may be used and have been used to determine the 
correctness of a proposed initial date : — 

1, The date of Budha Gupta’s Pillar Inscriptioii at Eran, which is 
Thursday, the 12th of Asadha, in the Gupta year 165. 

2. RHja Hastin’s Inscription dated 156 Gupta, the year of the 12“ 
year cycle of Jupiter being Mah§ivaisakha. 

3 Rajs: HastiiTs Inscription dated 173 Gupta, the year of the 12- 
year cycle being Mahasvayuja. 

4 Raja Hastin’s Inscription dated 101 Gupta, the year of the 12- 
year cycle being MahSoaitra. 

5 Baja Saniksobha’s Inscription dated 209 Gupta, the year of the 
12-year cycle being Maha^vlyuja. 

6 An Eclipse of the Sun mentioned in the Morvi copper^plate grant 
dated 6th FhSlguna Sudi 686 oi the Gupta era. 
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Before applying these tests to the initial date given by Al- 
biruni, it must be premised that according to the Arabic author 
the Gupta era was 241 years posterior to the Saka. To convert 
a Saka date'into a Valabhi date, or which is the same thing, into 
a Gupta date, he tells us to deduct from it the cube of 6 and the 
square of 5, that is, 241. And proceeding to give actual instances, 
he says 953 Saka corresponds to 712 Valabhi or Gupta. We have 
thus to add 241 to a Gupta date to arrive at the corresponding 
Saka date. Again, as I shall show in Appendix B, in Inscriptions 
the numerical date indicates, in a large number of instances, the 
number of years of an era that have elapsed, that is, the past year 
and in about a third of the instances, the current year. The year 
of the cycle, however, whenever it occurs, is as a rule the current 
year, though in rare cases that also is the past year- If, therefore, 
a past Gupta year is to be converted into the current Saka year, 
we shall have to add 242 to the former ; while if both are current 
or both past, the difference between them is only 241. 

Now, as to the first of the above tests, Gupta 165 + 241 = 406 
Saka. If Albiruni is correct, the 12th Asadha Sudi of this year 
should be a Thursday. I asked my friend Professor Keru Laksh- 
man Chatre to make the calculation for me, and he tells me 
that it was a Thursday. Since our astronomical methods are 
based on the past Saka year, and even our present Saka year 1805 
really represents, as I shall show in the next Appendix, the years 
that have elapsed, the current year being really 1806, Gupta 165 
was a past year, as well as Saka 406. Hence only 241 has to be 
added. Saka 406 corresponds to 484 A. D. General Cunningham 
takes the Gupta 165 to correspond to 483 A. D., adding 240 + 78= 
318 to it, and of course arrives at the result that “ the 12th day 
of 5sadha Sudi was a Friday instead of a Thursday.” If, how- 
ever, he had added 241 + 78=319 and taken 484 A. D. to correspond 
to Gupta 165, he would have arrived at the correct result 

Then as to the dates in years of the 12-’year cycle, General 
Cunningham himself has placed before us the means of verifying 
them. In the Tables published by him in Volume X of the Archeo- 
logical Reports, the cyclic year corresponding to the current 
Christian year is given, and if we subtract 78 from the number 
representing the year, we shall arrive at the current Saka year^ 
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How, if we take tlie Gupta figured dates to represent the' years 
that had elapsed before fche cyclic year commenced ( and this way 
of marking the dates is, as remarked above, the one we usually 
find ) then 173 Gupta, the third date in the above, corresponds to 
414 Saka pa^st and 415 current, 241 being’ added in the first case, 
and 242 in the second. If we add 78 to 415 we shall get the current 
Christian year, v^^hich is 493. Now in General Cunningham ®s 
Tables we do find the year Mahatvayuja given as corresponding to 
493 A. D. In the same way, 191 Gupta past + 242=433 Saka 
current, + 78 = 311 A. 0., current. In the Tables we find 511 put 
down under Mahacaitra. Similarly 209 Gupta past + 242 =451 
Saka current, + 78 = 529 A, B. current which was Mahasvayuja. 

Now, as to the first of the dates in the 12-year cycle, 156 
Gupta+ 242 + 78 is equal to 476 A. B., which however is Mahacai- 
tx’a instead of Mahavaisakha. Here there is a discrepancy of one 
year; but such discrepancies do sometimes occur even in Saka 
dates and the years of the 60-years’ cycle given along with them, 
and some of them will be noticed in the note forming the next 
Appendix. They are probably due to the fact that the frequent 
use of the past or expired year and also of the current year led 
sometimes the past year to be mistaken for the current year, just 
as we now mistake the year 1805 Saka for the current year, though 
it really is the completed or past year. Thus the completed year 
157 must, in the case before us, have come to be mistaken by the 
writer of the Inscription for the current year, and be thought 156 
to be the past year and thus gave that instead of 157. Now 157 
Gupta+ 212+78=477 A. B., which is Mahavaisakha, according to 
the Tables. ^ 

The eclipse mentioned in the Morvi plate occurred, according 
to my friend Professor Keru Lakshman, on the 5Cth of Vaisakha, 

1 Thou'^li by using General Cunningham’s Table, I arrive at the desired re- 
suit in three cases, still I now find that his current Christian year is deri- 
ved by adding iS to the past Saka, while I have added 79; i. e., the cyclic 
year given in the dates is true not of the Gupta year in the date as a past 
year but of the Gupta year + 1 as a past year. And the third date 173 
Gupta is a correction of Get eral Cunningham’s, the actual date in the Inscri- 
ption being 163. I have, however* allowed the paragraphs to remain, as I 
am by no means quite satisfied that the question of these cyclic dates is 
settled beyond dispute. ( 1894 ), 
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Saka 827, The Gupta year given in the plate is 585. If 827 is 
in the asti^onomioal calculation the current year, it must corres- 
pond to 585 Gupta past ; for 585 *{*2 42™ 827. It is by no means 
neoessary to suppose that the eclipse occurred on the new-nioon 
day inmeuiately previous to the 5th of Phalguna Sudi mentioned 
in the grant. For it is perfectly possible that the actual religious 
ceremony with reference to the grant was made in Vaisakha and 
the deed executed in Phal::una.’ 

I have thus shown that Albiruni’s initial date for the Gupta 
era stands all these tests. It may even be saici that it stands them 
better than 167 a. n. and 190 A, B. proposed by General Cunningham 
and Sir E» Clive Bayley respectively. But I am loath to 
decide such questions simply on astronomical grounds ; for there 
are several very confusing elements involved, and a modern 
astronomer cannot know them all and make allowance for them. 

It now remains to notice the last point relied on by the oppo- 
nents of Albiruni. The date on a copper-plate grant by the last 
Siladity a of Valahhi hitherto known is 447. This Siladitya is 
also styled Dhrubhata in the grant and has been identified with 
the Tu-Iu-va-po-tou or Dhruvabhata of Hwan Thsang who visited 
Valabhl in 640 A. D, The date 447 is understood as referring to 
the Gupta era, and, 319 being added it, corresponds to 766 A. B. 
It has therefore been argued that an earlier initial date must be 
assigned to the Gupta era so as to bring this Siladitya or Dhru- 
bhata nearer to the date of Hwan Thsang’s visit. 

But the identification of the last Siladitya with Hwan Thsang’s 
Druvabhata cannot stand. In the Si-yu-ki the Chinese writer does 
not speak of a king hut of kings, and says they were nephews of 
Siladitya of Malwa and the younger of them named Dhruvabhata 
was son-in-law to the son of Harsavardhana. If they were nephews 
of the king of Malwa they were brothers and both of them kings. 
Now, the predecessor of the last Siladitya of Valabhi was his 

1 There was an eclipse also in Saka 826 on the new-moon day of Karttika ; 
so that Gupta 585 past + 241 = 826 Baka. This is evidently the eclipse 
mentioned in the grant and not that mentioned in the text. On the whole 
question see my paper on the Epoch of the Gupta era, JBBBAS, Vol, 
XVII, pp. 80 ff, * 
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father, and amoBg tbe kings of Valabhi we do not find brothers 
reigning in succession at this period. There were two brothers 
who occupied the throne before this period, one of them being 
named Dliarasena and the other Dhruvaseiia. They were the 
sons of Kharagraha, and the younger of them was the father and 
predecessor of Dharasena IV. This younger brother or Dhriiva- 
sena must ha^ve been Hwan Thsang’s Dhruvabliata. Nothing 
important is involved in the suffix Bhata. It wms a mere title or 
honorific termination as Pant and Eao are among us the 
Maraihas. Sena, Siihha, and Bhata wmre the Valabhl honorific 
endings and they could be used promiscuously. The king spoken 
of in the plates as Dhruvasena may have been called Dliruvabhata 
by ordinary people, from whom Hwan Thsang must have got the 
name. Now, a copper-plate grant of Dhruvasena bears the date 
310, and the earliest date of his successor Dharasena IV, is 326. 
The first corresponds to 629 A. D. ( 310 + 241-f 78=629 ), and the 
second to 645 ( 326+241 + 78=645 ). It is quite possible, therefore, 
that Dhruvasena was on the throne in 640 A. D. at the time when 
Hwan Thsang visited Valabhi. 

The initial date mentioned by Albiruni is thus consistent with 
everything with which it has been thought to be not consistent 
I have showm that the statement of the Arabic wu^iter is in itself 
entitled to our confidence, being based, as it must have been, on 
contemporary evidence, as his statements about the Saka and 
Vikrama eras w^ere. I will now show that the date mentioned by 
him is alone consistent with the information we possess as regards 
the relations of the several dynasties that ruled over Gujarat 
and Kathiawad in the early centuries of the Christian era, and 
the dates proposed by General Cunningham and Sir E. Clive 
Bayley are not. 

We know that the Guptas succeeded the Satraps, and 
the Valabhis were at first dependents of the Guptas and after- 
guards attained independence. Candragupta II must have been 
the Gupta prince who overthrew the Satraps, since he is the first 
prince of that dynasty whose silver coins are a close imitation of 
those of the Satraps. The latest date of that monarch is 93. This 
corresponds to 260 A. D., and 283 A* f)., on the supposition that the 
Gupta era took its start in 167 A. D,, and 190 A. D., respectively. 
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Now, the latest date of the Satrap dynasty is 304. If the era to 
which it refers is the Saka, it corresponds to 383 A. D., that is, we 
shall have to suppose one of the princes of the dynasty to have 
reigned about a hundred years after the dynasty had been put an 
eird to by Gandragupta II. The Saka era will therefore not do. 
Supposing the Satrap dates refer to the Vikrama era, 304 eorres- 
ponds to 248 A. D., which of course is consistent with Candra- 
gupta’s date 260 A. D. or 283 A. D. If then the Satrap dates refer 
to the era of Vikrama, Rudradaman’s 72 must correspond to 16 A.D., 
Rudradaman’s grandfather Castana will have to be placed about 
B. C. 4. But Ptolemy, writing after 150 A. D., tells us that Ujiayinl 
was ruled over about the time when he wrote by Tiastenes, who 
has been very reasonably identified with Castana. Ptolemy’s 
information cannot certainly be 150 years old. 

It has, however, been argued that Ptolemy does not state that 
Tiastenes reigned about the time when he lived, and that he and 
Siro Polemios were contemporaries. Por, he gives the information 
in the form of two short notes, “Ozone, the royal residence of Tiast- 
enes,’’ aad“Baithana, the royal residence of Siro Polemics.’’ Such 
notes it is possible that one should write even if the princes reigned 
several hundred years before him, as a modern geographer may- 
mention Berlin as “ the capital of Frederick the Great,’’ or Ghiziii 
as “ the capital of Mahmud.” As to this I have to observe that 
the analogy does not hold good. A modern geographer and his 
readers are very well acquainted with past history, while neither 
Ptolemy nor those for whom he wrote could have known the past 
history of India. A modern geographer knows which of the 
princes that ruled over a certain country in past times was the 
ablest or most powerful, and selects him out of a number and 
mentions his name in connection with a certain place. It is 
extremely improbable or almost impossible that Ptolemy should 
have known many Indian princes who reigned before he lived, 
along with their achievements, and should have chosen the ablest 
of them for being mentioned. And, as a matter of fact, we know 
that one at least of the rulers mentioned by him could be a 
person of no importance. For Baleoouros who accord-Ing to him 
held power in Hippocura, was, as we have seen, but a Viceroy or 
dependent of Pulumayi and Qotamiputra Yajha Sri, since as 
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Vilivayakura liis name occurs along with these of the two princes 
on the Kolh?.piir coins. Again, Ptolemy must have derived his 
information from merchants carrying on tra^ie with India, and 
these, from the natives of the country. And we know that 
natives of India care very little for past history and 
soon forget their kings. Hence the information derived by the 
merchants cannot have reference to princes who reigned long 
before the time of Ptolem 3 n It is possible that Indians may 
remember a celebrated prince for a century cr two. But, as 
stated above, one of the rulers mentioned by Ptolemy was but a 
dependent sovereign and could not have been a man ci note. The 
only other supposition that our opponents may resort to, is that 
Ptolemy’s statements were based on these of previous geographers 
whose contemporaries the princes mentioned by him were. No 
ground whatever has been adduced in support of such a supposi- 
tion. In the Periplus which was written before Ptolemy, 
Paithana and Csene are mentioned, but Polemics and Tiastenes 
are not. On the contrary", the author of that work says that 
Ozene was “ formerly the capital wherein the king resided.” If 
Tiastenes lived before him, and Ptolemy’s mention of the former 
was due to his having been a prince of note like Frederick 
the Great and Mahmud of Ghizni in modern times, we should 
expect the author of the Peirplus to have noticed him, especially 
when he does allude to the kings of Ozene. Tiastenes, Polemios 
and Baleocuros must thus have reigned about the time of Ptolemy. 
The last two were, we know, contemporaries, and so also must 
the third have been. 

In this manner the Vikrama era will not do for the Satrap 
dates. Besides, no trace whatever has hitherto been discovered 
of the use of that era in the early centuries of Christ. Since, then, 
the use of no other era at the time has been well authenticated, 
the Satraps must he supposed to have employed the Saka era. 
The circumstances of the country at that period render, as I have 
shown, the establishment of this era by the Sakas who ruled over 
the country in every way probable. The latest Satrap date will 
thus correspond to 382 A. D,, and Chandragupta, the conqueror of 
the Satraps, can he rendered posterior to this only by taking 242 
Saka current or 319-320 A. T. as the first current year of the 
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Gupta era ; for Ms 93 past will then correspond to 412-413 A. D. 
And in this way Rudradaman’s 72 will correspond to 150 A. D.; 
and Castana’s date will be about 130 A. B., i. e. anterior to the 
date of Ptolemy’s geography by -about 25' years. 

Thusj .then, :the .evidence in .favour ' of Albiruni’s ■■ initial date 
■‘‘or ■,tlie-Gupta era app@ars'-to me 'to be simply overwhelming. 
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APPENDIX B. 

A Note on the Sana dates and the, years of the 
BArhaspatya cycle occurring in the Inscriptions. , 

There are certain difficulties with reference to the Saka dates 
and the cyclic years or Samvatsaras occurring in the Inscriptions 
which require to be cleared up. The current Saka year 
( A. D. 1883“84 ) in the Bombay Presidency is 1805, and the year 
of the sixty years’ cycle, Subhanu. In the Southern Provinces 
and the Madras Presidency the current Saka year is 1806, the 
cyclic year being the same. The first question, then, is, “ Do the 
dates in the Inscriptions conform to the Bombay reckoning or the 
Madras reckoning ? ” and the next, ‘‘ What is the cause of this 
difference of a year ? We have also to consider whether the 
Saka dates in the Inscriptions represent the number of years that 
have expired before the event recorded in them, or the current 
year in which the event took place. 

Mr. Robert Sewell of the Madras Civil Service gives in the 
first column of the Chronological Tables compiled by him the 
number of the Saka years that have expired before the beginning 
of the cyclic year set against it in the same line in the third 
column. The current Saka year corresponding to that cyclic year, 
is the one given in the next line in the first column. Thus against 
Saka 855, the date of the Sangali grant of Govinda IV of the 
Rastrakuta dynasty, we have in the third column, the cyclic year 
Vijaya, which shows that 855 years of the Saka era had expired 
before the Vijaya year began, while the current Saka year corres- 
ponding to Vijaya was that given in the next line, viz. 856. Mi% 
Sewell follows the Madras reckoning. If we interpret the tables 

1 It will be obvious to any careful reader that the manner in which the 
question here proposed for solution is stated, is based upon the ordinary 
view that Saka 1805 was the current year in 1883-84. I have no right to 
assume in the beginning of my inquiry that the ordinary view is mistaken, 
and it would be unscientific to do so. But having stated the question in 
that manner, I come at the end of my inquiry to the conclusion that the 
ordinary view is incorrect, and that 1805 Saka was not current in 1883-84 
A. D. but past, and that the Madras way of understanding the matter alone 
is correct. In the previous note also I have stated that ** we now mistake 
the year 1805 s'aka for the current year (ini 883-84 ) ; so that there is 
no possibility whatever of anybody misunderstanding my meaning. 
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according to the Bombay mode, the Saka year appearing in the 
first column will be the current year corresponding to the cyclic 
Vear in the same line in the third column, while the number in 
the line immediately above wilh represent the years that have 
expired before the beginning of that cyclic year. Thus against 
1805, the current Saka year on this side of the country, we have 
in the third column the current cyclic year Subhanu, while 1804 
in the line above shows the number of years that have expired. 
By comparing the Saka dates and cyclic years occurring 
in the Inscriptions with those in the Tables we shall be able to 
determine the points raised above. 

In the analysis of Pali, Sanskrit, and Old Kanarese Inscriptions 
published by Dr. Fleet and Dr. Burgess, there are 97 cases in 
which the Saka date as well as the cyclic year are distinctly 
given. On comparing these with the tables I observe that in 58 
out of these the given Saka date occurs in the same line with 
the cyclic year mentioned in the Inscription. These are : — 

Nos. 18, 20, 21, 23, 24, 25, 28. 29, 35, 36, 37, 38, 52, 70, 87, 88, 90, 
92, 98, 99, 101, 102, 109, 114, 123, 125, 126, 127, 128, 129, 131, 134, 
136, 141,148,149,150,154,155, 156,157, 158, 159, 160, 161, 183, 
189, 201, 214, 215, 219, 229, 230 ( first part ), 240, 241, 243, 283, 286. 

Thus in Inscription No. 20, the date given is 1200, and the 
cyclic year the Bahudhanya, both of which occur in the same line 
set against each other in the tables. 

In 28 cases the Saka date given in the Inscription occurs in 
the tables in the line below that in which the given cyclic year 
occurs. These are 

Nos. 19, 22, 26, 33, 34, 47, 72, 89, 91, 95, 96 ( first part ), 96 
( second part ), 100, 110, 111, 112, 118 (first part), 118 (second part), 
146, 151, 194, 227, 230 ( second part ), 231, 234, 236, 237, 281. 

In No. 19, for instance, the Saka date is 1184 and the cyclic 
year Durmati. In the Tables, Durmati occurs in the upper line 
set against 1183, and 1184 is in the line below, and Dundubhi is 
the year marked against it. 

Now on the supposition that the Inscriptions conform to the 
Madras reckoning, in the first 58 cases the Saka date represents 
the number of Saka years that had expired before the current 
cyclic year of the Inscription, and in 28 it shows the current year 
of that era. If we suppose the Bombay reckoning to have been 
in use, the dates in the first 58 cases will represent the current 
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year, and i'lioBe in the next 28 , the future year and not the past. 
But since it is almost absurd to suppose that the immediately next 
year should be stated in the Inscriptions, it follows that the 
Madras mode of reckoning was the one in use. The objection, 
however, may be obviated by supposing that these 28 cases con- 
form to the Madras reckoning and give the current year, while the 
first 58 follow the Bombay mode. But this supposition is not 
reasonable or probable, since these groups are not confined to 
particular provinces, and often one of the former exists in the 
same district or even place with one of the latter. We thus see 
that though in the majority of cases- the Inscriptions give the past 
Saka year, there is a large number in which the current year is 
given and not the past. 

I have also compared other dates with the Tables, and the 


result I give below : — 



Saka 

date. 

Cyclic year. 

What the SW 
date represents. 

Kanarese grant of Govinda III, 




Rastrakuta 

726 

Subhanu 

Current year. 

Badkaapnr grant of do. 

730 

Sarvajit 

Do, 

Krsna II or Akalavarsa, coipple- 




tion of the Jaina PurSpa 

820 

Pihgala 

Do, 

Do., in a Jaina temple by Ci- 




kSrya ... 

824 

Dundubhi ... 

•Years elapsed. 

Govinda IVySangali grant 

855 

Tijaya 

Do. 

Kakkala, Karda grant ... 

894 

Ahgiras 

Do. 

Tailapa*s accession 

895 

Srimukha ... 

Do. 

Baty^iraya, Kharepatan. plates of 




Ratta 

930 

Kilaka 

Do. 

Jayasimha Jagadekmalla, Miraj 




grant ..., 

946 

Raktaksi ... 

Do. 

Marasiiiiha Silahara of Kolhapur 



grant ... ^ 

980 

Vilambin ... 

! Do. 

Gandaraditya SilShartv of Kolha- 




pur, Ins. Wo I. 

1032 

Vikrti 

; Years elapsed. 

Do. Do. grant trans- 




lated by Pandit Bhagvanlal... 

1032 

Virodhin ...' 

Current year. 

Do. Kolhapur Ins. No, 2... 

1040 

Vilambin ... 

Years elapsed. 

VijaySrka do. do. No, 4... 

1065 

Dundubhi ... 

Current year. 

Some^yara III, Bhulokamalla, 



Abhilasita CintSmani 

1051 

Saumya 

Years elapsed. 

Bhojadeva II, Kolhapur Ins. No.6,.. 

1101 

Vilambin ... 

Current year. 

Do. do. „ No. 8... 

1112 

SadhSrana ... 

Years elapsed. 

Do. Dr. Taylor’s grant,, , 

1113 

Virodhin ... 

Do. 

Do. Kolhapur Ins. No* 8. 

ID 4 

ParidhSvin.,. 

Do. 

Sihghana Yadava, Khedrapur Ins. 

1136 

Srimukha ... 

Current year. 

Kamvadeya Calnkya ... 

1182 

Raudra 

Years elapsed. 

Mahadeva Ysidava, Pandharpur Ins. 

1192 

Pramoda ... 

Do. 

RSmacandra Yadava. Thana 

1194 

Ahgiras 

Do. 

t: 

p 

Ch 

p 

a. 

P 

1212 

Virodhin ... 

Current year. 


bates- IBS' 

Out G'f these 24- elates^ eight give the current year ai'id the rest '- the , 
S^'ears that had expired, the propertien being the same as in the 
other case, viz. 1 to 2. In all cases in which the cyclic year is 
given it is possible to determine whether the date represents the 
enrrent or past year, but not in others. The Inscriptions of the 
eaidy Galukyas do not give it, and hence the exact date 
remains doubtfu]. 

How the Bomhay mode of reckoning, which is one year behind 
that prevalent in Madras, is, I believe, due to a mistake. We 
have seen it was more usual in recording a date to mark the years 
that had expired than the current year. A wmid expressive of 
that sense such as Gatesu, “ having elapsed/' w^as used after the 
number, and another such as Pravartamane, “being current,’* 
w'as used in connection with the name of the cyclic year. These 
words were, for brevity’s sake, afteiwvards dropped; and in the 
course of time, the sense, to express which they w^ere used, was 
also forgotten, and the number came to be regarded as denoting 
the curreni; year. So that what w^e do on this side of the country 
is that we use the past or expired year without knowing that it is 
past year. 

And there are in the Inscriptions instances of mistakes 
due to the circumstance that the real past year came to be 
regarded as the current year. Thus in No. 86 of the Pali, Sanskrit, 
and Old Kanarese Inscriptions, Saka 911 is given along w^ith the 
cyclic year Yikrti. Nowo according to the Tables, the number of 
ymars that had expired before Vikrfci was 912 and the current year 
wa.s 913. This discrepancy is to be explained by the supposition 
that Saka 912 which represented the years that had expired came 
to be thought of as the current year, just as w^e, on this side of the 
country, consider 1805 as the current year now, though it indi- 
cates the past year, and the writer of the Inscription wishing to 
give the years that had expired before his current year, put them 
as 911. The same is the case with the Nos. 27, 67, 115, 130, 224, 
and 284, the Saka dates in which are 1444, 1084, 1430, 1453, 1114, 
and 1128, respectively, and are two years behind the current year 
as determined by the cyclic years given along with them. 

In some cases the Saka dates are in advance of the Saihvatsara 
or cyclic year by one year. Thus in the Vani-Dindori grant of 
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GovindIII,the Saka date is 730 and the Samvatsara Vyaya, and 
in the Kanheri Inscription of Ainoghavarsa, we have Saka 775' 
and the Prajapati Samvatsara. How the Saka years immediately 
preceding Vyaya and Prajapati were 728 and 773, while the 
current years were 729 and 774 respectively. This difference 
might be accounted for on the supposition that the current 
years 729 and 774 were from the usual custom understood to 
be past years and the writers of the documents desirous of 
giving the current years added 1 and put them down as 730 
and 775. The date in Ho. 79 of Pali, Sanskrit, and Old Kanarese 
Inscriptions is three years behind the current Samvatsara, and 
that in Ho. 228, four years ; Ho. 221 has 1113 for 1121 ; and Ho. 
246, 1492 for 1485. These must he considered to be mistakes. 

The Saka dates given in the preceding pages represent in most 
cases the years that had expired before the particular occurrences 
mentioned. Thus “ in 855 ” means after 855 years of ike Saka era 
had expired. 


APPENDIX 0. 

INTEODUCTION TO HEMIDRI’S VBATAKHANDA. 

♦ ♦ 

In the critical notes D. represents the MS. in the Deccan Col- 
lege Library, No. 234 of A. 1881-82; D. 2. another recently added 
to the Collection; S. the MS. belonging to the old Sanskrit College, 
No. 657 ; Kh. the MS. belonging to Khasgivale, and G. the MS. 
procured by Gangadhar Sastri Datar. See Section XIV, first page, 
note 2. 

i f jtf- 
II ? M 

* These two stanzas exist only in a mutilated form in S. and D. 2, but they 
occur fully in D. and Kh. which contain the shorter Prasasti. In G. which 
contains both the Prasastis mixed together, they occur at the head of the 
shorter one, so that they appear to belong to the latter rather than to 
the other* 

^ for 5 ^^ B. Kh. P ?r: for q-* D. Kh. 

Rajapramsti L 

tiTT^r? 

#KMf^=^rrTTrni^^ ? n 

STI^fT 

^ '•* ■ "'y, ■ , 

ii v ii 

cUtfJfT ^1^‘T^W’i- 

' ^ o;gvT®S. "^G. ;,i%G. rp^S. v !Tfn^ ^ 

ngrdG- 'I’Tl ® ®' ^ ^ 


CTy(?T!^?TWf5pWHt3^5II*I«fi3T^'|-?'l : 


II = II 
I 
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4\r^"imm^K n h n 
5TT^rq; g- q^qrii^iq n ^ » 

rfff: #i^f rT^qr^H fi3rqTfFnq fq- 
■3 

^|r TTiii ^smfrT |f?r i 

=3jrf^^fP"- iw-'T I- 

r^ltl Ti-PT; ^ %?5 11 's II 

iJ^^T^ri ftr^^PSTni?^: I 
>Tfr: l^Tsl I%%RW ^iTTcI, 11-^11 

3. 

<T^iw?i?irr5T w7^=^?^5n?'Ti!ri^J9'T- 
'~ ' 'i ^ ' 

^q-prir: ii i ii 

Cn 

?r^! r%74: ^q-f i%f!%i%%Bsri: qr^ ffrrr- 1 

(i* 

otwT =q ^frifr s’!?! q^oi i%T%5sr fR; ii ? o n 

rraSjffR?^: ?ri|%l%fqr9T3I rrq'f TlltRf fT: I 

^rq: 5Tfi%>q 5STf«rf?;5qit?ri% grWqT.qoTr: II ?? II 
?fiqRj#TOqi qf: i 

qq: TVm S?ftq: ^JT!?f,tj; II II 

< ^ ^ <2. 

Hi 

i%f<q?q?qR?fTq iimtSr; qr%q ff?r §fifr?r: ii n » 

q'Cqrq ?qqi?r:q^!=rqrfi I 

aq^rf trfq •■w'lrm n^rw qqjfi'iqq; ii ?y ii 

fTRiw naiT f ^q=iwr % fq^tiTw %f'Rftc3[, ii ? h ii : 


l^rilp^TriRfsjqrfOTsJOTrarST^ I 
5qi?frqi3tqTffT|iTOTvtTTi'ifmq s^r ii ii 



?lfW-.S. D 2 . ig;(^G. ^ ?qtf^ S. ^ffl^ G. qJTi: S. G. y jpg S. G. 


u s^'tqii s. sqtqrq g. oMr*n[?r d 2. 5 d 2. ss for rjjrr O- <s ?irqqr D 2. 
% G. S. ^0 So both MSS, also D 2 , But there must be a mistake* 

The name of Sura’s son is disgui-sed as Thff. Perhaps the reading is 

? ? gjf gnR: s. 5 ni'f; d, 2 . . , 
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W^- qgMr- : 

JTH'i W?^aT?Tq'trri%5)^=f 

r^ r ^ 

irrfPR^ ii ?«■ u 

ss : irr%!f?f€r^refifrrwt^^c 5 : i 
rTwit ?rgT3'»i^?l5n|; inufT tw =^5?^5<iTfq; ii n 
W rf^ ffTqrff^: 1 

=5n'^‘ II II 

WTl^fqFT ^4Tin5T?f rwr fT’fT TTSRHr I 

fs-!TfPTrfi% ?f?roT?qt !Ti%5r u ^=> ii 

59 ^ iF JTStlI%^ISTr: fSTTli^ I 

fr?iww5Tn%% 11 1? 11 

99 : 9 rmr i%99j99pfi9!%ia9-- #ijk nfnr: 1 
99%3:iir9?^if inwff %9a%T9f|; II II 

m 9rii'9tr 9fPTI99r99999 9i5 !w?: I 
5991%- 99119 n9l?R9^ Wigr^ 9^: || 


5 # ''Tt^ 5 T 99 T 9 -- in' 99 H^tn'n 9 ^l 5 IT 99 '- 

9T?9r9n%rS9T59T999r 99'r f9g9: I 

999 Tr? 9 f 9 r iTfiMWI «fl%Sl^#f 9 i 9 [ 


f?9r 9l®T^P99!9il9t 9993’g3^9: II II 
snT^t%FT?T 99 fft: irir^ 9 TII^ 9 ^ 9 lf?: \ 

99 : 9 95 Tr 9919 % I% 99 %f 3 r 99 rr 99 : II =9 It 

‘ 39€i%9r% W9Tg®9r9 I%19: 'Tg!%t[9%ff^: I 

9 91SI9"' ?9(5ft9 9>f[9t 9Tt9'9j9T9 9919 91 9999,11 ^^11 

9% 9ff 9fNWv'11919t9T9%Sf9: I 

9199lcr|ff99I99T99999r9: II ='* II 
9%li9 fTl%9: 9i9€r99T91%9T- 
f9(99ig9r9pJI599^(H9t?5l?59-- I 


j for D2. ? qf<9^§Fr: S. ; G. totally incorrect and there is a 
lacuna. D 2. has 953: for 9?9 of S. 3. The PurSijio genealogy ends here. 
Bubahu, however, is there called SuoSru. y 9R99t R 2. « 93%9i’39 D2. 

^ s. 5 ^iTg 59 : G. « This is the reading of S., D 2 and G. probably for 

99999. But the name according to Pandit Bhagvanlal’s grant was 9ni'9®T. 
«r S. and G. have a wrong and unintelligible reading here. ^ S. giqr G. for 
qi^_ j 0 The visarga is dropped in S. and G. ^9 B 2. 

25 [ E. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. III. ] 
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ffrr: 

1 

ii ii 

^?s^'r ^ »Tf IgSw 1% a[t lsrnVi7q'5riT&35: I 

3m;«iTi7 ^PpJTitnTrsHN e q5r'i(=T ii H 

3 

'TT^llrf : E <=T^i I 

•;> 

'T( ■•^>=T 5T?iT IPT'T^ I%r S^PTI^ U o II 
^ ^ « 

fr^;ff?^<i|!TrfTg7TSTnTq: ar.'m'TifT: w 1 

?mi33r^^^ 5i<3rqi:T=fni?r ftjmffiitsi’Tr H rt^ii n -i ? n 
?55S5f[5?Rr«i9frqi qFin%^ iraE i 
i’orqqs^ifqTTTffiT: ii^i n 

rrOT3iTrfmgrgwi'gi!Tq^: lar^: i 
3r?:?KPf 3TUTif5'£i?3i?trg-=^fb?t|T It H 

sn?rr<r ?ri: vqlHqwtm: aftqor^j ^int Ks^tr: i 
_ n ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

TOCT^iff;-: t^TfST Ti^: I 

sq'qrfrjjfT iTr!%=?’-|jT: EraT35j%T?jj: ii \'^. ii 

-N ’!■ - - ’3^ 

-TFri >T^tJt55fr-i^qi(?;w7tr^: i 

m qriofwq^: TWTOIE II '^5 II 

’7fiqh'?rr??T i%iir gniig^Tfir l 

sfi'WiH 7m ?r?r: fi'55qtf=qrarw:sjwv3i’nif ii 3,'^ li 

5r: sf^JRiserEif wofiq^RrienT 

5) : !Trqtr5-qpg}j^‘ =q f? STSi? mr?[, I 

9* 

sfr iTW?5^ ^rfgsnH 

]?r^4 7^\ ii -qj<^ ii 

? S. G. have ^[irFf: i%rPTo t SfrTi sr^fr s. G. V S. 

ends, and the following is based oil G. and D2, of which the former is, as I 
have already observed, an extremely incorrect Manuscript, 'j ospjffq- G. e 
i^lfsG. v» This word in G. must be some mistake as it has no significance 
here. D 2. has which also a mistake. for qiWV: ^ has 

S^HTo ? 0 is T^mm in Gi* .? !, 3TlliK I> 2. g^iiT D 2. 

Xi T>%. for m ?o for itTi?5T<T,^* for G. has 

tt]i^ and B 2. ^7^ for 3^, 


appendix C: RlJAPfeASASTP I 
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W {?^TOr?‘fRn1|?Tf?s75Ti%: mi ii 

3 

^ cnffy|r(^rrr sr^rnTP# i 

I%15m%: fl5?3r ft^tf%: 

f^rr 33?^%'iRirilr?'TV P5®-^f%(%5l?RTq-: II V? II 

13 IT f%s 1: 1 

3^D3ff5rrr7iTi^3%R%- 
#H<%^5r^3%l5Kosiir3: II «r II 
jN'fl’PT 3 R 5 Tg^|*oj?r: 

>3 ^iofif3vi%fT 5n?53i 3i?r: '-P'OT^tT^f 

¥ft^#Pr )?f3T^i'^: wffgfsfif'.: ii n 

« % 

}%%% 

WfJ --qTfP-TTT^Ii^gT: t 

■ 

^ffiW^i' Rfrq^i^jTiW rrgT55f3ifyiRr?ra; n vv ii 
^sifi' «ifW5 fi% irfnfi ^nfi m: t%i^7 i 

n v-*. n 

t^5iS3-fsyfr3T?rif<- i 

afw: ^P5^5rT73!T?fi^iRii ’•TRiti «!iri7?r: ii v^ n 


33 : 33 T= 33 < 3 ¥ 3 P 3 WI 3 ?- 

tiTr|=33f i'3|33i3 I 



? In the MSS, we have ’ G. has^l?i5T: for 3T3-1?I5T:. \ I^r- 

D 2. V 3lin in G. ^f 5?3 ought to be ^ 5 ^, unless the son of 
Budradeva is meant. ^ tpif^: for g}?f: D. 2. vs This line is thus written in G. 
:^n3T!3=fl33^f333^3rai3C; nlso in D 2, except for lastq;. <r iTj^irW G. 1 1^^" 
^ G. ^0 foi^ in^ G. ^ ? 3gIc?oG> ?ff3tG' 
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%^ITi%!PR5p^spigfrrgq-: try's II 

’ ^ ■ ' 

t#Fg;i%i=riKl'f'JTi?n%i%: ?i>afi3(?5T5rs?- 

if ti§%: si^ II 

3 

% Jirrrfr srsrif I 

2 ■' 

rtI sr-t^qr tiwiqifr ^^Tfir ii ii 

^‘W: R5?g^RT^UT iwsr w n '^■= h 

jRTflt RfR f<^q% 

^ snspf^ q': tlqpf qqiqq i 

WR. 9tTfqiKq 

%qwft%qqifq f fOTR%fn% ^%iht?t: ii mi ii 

qffiqTRR q?q tfiltqqsqrqjqqi ;qf^ 

WRtq'l^ 3TfK q»f^ft7T5=q5TgTf?q>RC 
q^RTHT qijrqijqTq^Frir^’ fsptiH ti mi ii 


^ TMs 3 ^f is omitted in the MSS. since" it is followed by another 
and the copyists mistook the one for the other. The compound is to be dis- 
solved as I ^ ^for 

B 2. ‘'V'hich is also the reading of D2, as an epithet of Maba- 

deva, involves censure instead of praise. The correct form of the word is, 
probably, tf^tpr^^T^lci^, in which case it would be' an epithet’ of Bhojadeva. 
V After this follow stanzas 14 and 19 of the next Frasasti in D2: 


Rajapra^asti II. 

^fw^TirrsrritPTmfiTw jn inR: n ^ ii 

Fri?»TJq5:?ri%t?RK i%Tr: t 

;ri?r %rrf.f?q^f F*R#r^'f^5r: 

9 ! " 
•j?o?^f5OT!t?r%R5riWriiRrpfiH!^%?5RDg)qi3: u ? II . 

i1‘^T t%l%rre5ii5RftaT: I 

■3W5r?5r%R?t^i'n#r 11 's II 

?r 'swraT f wr =^ i 

it^rr^r TO T?n%Sj^q(3t H It 

3T?JTOT<1?4 tTR^TOnr ^SITO^ 1^ ^ 13 ,%^ ' , 
f3[TO% 4 to s^FTTfro^Eitf iiA II 
TOlVlIf^ <?i ^?Tt?TTc7!ritF 1 

i%(?iTO cql^: ?r?ifR i i ? » i i 

f^^i^^i'JifrTTOJT^iofrs f^c^rr sTfg; 

3*mnf:3(|fT'^lTOl5T5''jtlTO; I 
5 f' 4 Tfi43TRmi%i?F3TOTTRqR'iT<=r- 
sra- WTOfTR: ?^3PTi5rTiFra; 1 1 ? ? 1 1 

sT-'T TO3rif^% ?i 34 (3rai%T^Ti%i??rg; I 

T%t4s4 5Ti?rf4 f OTii> Jit Rfi^T: it5iii% ii ? s ii 

j,'3 “ E 

t?fwi%ft=nc5gj7!%3rqn!F^5i3gTn^ 

W(?isgjafr'l'i|j,-uri8Tm'TiW: TO'rErai§i?.e- 
W'4wr?5f%^H: ?r if ^^4 WR it n 
3Tt i%^i5iT<irFTrTRt f==frr iifi&fjjtf r srif i 

sr?4 ?r4'n't4r^'lr: 5F5?r i^iS-m gro ii ?v ii 

m >i3! ig’ jjTPsgsgT; T5T5ijg m? i 

N ^ lo^ . 

^TOiiai %R ^fg?; 3Pf?tig 1=^ Rg^gfl' u ?y 11 
i=w*F^gg3P5; 5i5rgf jRg gitgr 
!T5RT?TOigTOR’gmTfWiga: i 

J jttc 7 Kh. :< D- & Kh. =gffTOr3: G- ^ TOf TO Kti- V fTfi^r Kh. 

& Q. H 4i?tg G-. ^ =^1^1 Kh. & G. \S o^iug^ptr" Kh. of^i^qr: 

^oft G. e: f?4 itRMRTg^ fTO^f^: Kh., !>• fFfR%«(ri G. | o g 

cf^jrFr fo*” G. ? j qitf; Kh. 
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>T)TST gf ffotH: 11 ?'» M 


T^WiTHr 5tftr»fn51<,^l^fF«JTFr 1^: WWf I 
r%v HiWi ^PT: n II 


31T^ : 


r: 3TO3TJn^: 9T 


fTRJT%TfffR: sn 



#Trf^'Tn85=^3m3RjRfi r*# ii ? « ii 


ftfvRTTwj’f; II II 

^fr w=?nt? ^r^'i irim Hfi- 

5f^% ?PT-fr3Ai kr w i¥f?F '?r#iRT>i I 

“ E ^ 

JTW ^fl^P^BTifgq-: 5^: 

ifi^ariRWf'^Ri^eii^iiiifr g?t, 5rw% ill’ll 

ff?rrpTIf5Tlf!T: II 


? . G- ^ W^: SRlt^ D- 5RTii% Kh. ^ %^?cjr: D. %q-crn;^: 

Kh- The middle letter of the name in G* looks somewhat like ST, but there is 
little question that the copyist had gr before him and made it appear like S' 
by producing the nether curve and making its end touch the knot of 
V D, B 2 ^ 3 t| for 


THE WORK DONE BY 

the BOMBAY BRANCH OF THE ROYAL 
ASIATIC SOCIETY 

TOWARDS THE ELUCIDATION OF INDIAN HISTORY BY THE 

Study of Inscriptions. 


[ From the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Extra Number : The Centenary Memorial Volume, 1905 ; 
Part II, Sanskrit Section ; pp.33ff. ] 


There is no record in the literature of the country of the poli- 
tical revolutions and changes of dynasties that India and the 
several provinces went through before the advent of Mahomedans. 
We have therefore to depend principally upon Inscriptions on 
stone and copper-plates, and on coins, for information on these 
points. The work of deciphering and translating Inscriptions on 
this side of India, was, up to 1872, performed by our Society. In 
that year the Indian Antiquary began to be published, and the 
Inscription-work was in a very large measure undertaken by , it, 
and subsequently by the Epigraphia Indica which began . to be 
issued on behalf of Government in 1891. The latest and ., most 
satisfactory work will, of course, be found in the pages of the last 
and also of the Indian Antiquary. But the work done by our 
Society has also been of great importance, and my object is now to 
place before you a summary of it. 

MAURYA DYNASTY, 

The earliest Inscriptions are those of the Maury a Prince, 
Asoka, which go back to about the year 245 B. C. In our Presi- 
dency we find his Edicts inscribed on rock at Junagad. Good eye- 
copies of these were prepared by Captain (afterwards General) 
Le Grand Jacob in 1843. These were published in the First Volume 
of our Journal. Nothing further has been done by our Society 
since, and most of the work was performed by the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal and by scholars in Europe, and lastly by the Indian 
Antiquary and the Epigraphia Indica. In Volume XVII, however. 
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we have a copy of the Twelfth Edict of Asoka at Sahabazgarhi, 
which had been missing before, and was newly discovered by 
Captain Deane, published with remarks by the French scholar M. 
Senart. And in Volume XXI, the latest issued by our Society, we 
have notes by D. R. Bhandarkar discussing certain points in the 
first two Rock Edicts and on the sect of Ajivikas referred to in the 
seventh pillar Edict, and in certain caves dedicated to it by Asoka 
and his grandson Dasaratha. The work done in connection with 
these Inscriptions has by no means attained perfection yet, and it 
will require the attention of acute scholars for many a year 
to come. . 

The Ksatrapas and The Guptas. 

Later in date are the Inscriptions of a dynasty of princes who 
called themselves Ksatrapas or Mahaksatrapas. This, in all likeli- 
hood, was a dynasty of foreign origin and belonged to the Saka 
race. Like other foreigners who came in in later times, they 
adopted the current Hindu religion and Hindu manners. The 
name of the founder was Castana, which has a foreign look ; but 
all his descendants adopted Hindu names such as Jayadaman, 
Rudradaman, Rudrasena, &c. They were probably worshippers 
of Siva, since the name “Rudra” frequently occurs in their names. 
There ar^i several Inscriptions of this dynasty, but the principal 
one is that of the third prince named Rudradaman. It records the 
repair of a dam to the Sudarsana lake near Junagad in the year 
72 Saka corresponding to 150 A. D. A copy of this Inscription was 
first published in Volume I in the year 1842 by Jacob and Wester- 
'gaard. A better copy, with a transcript and translation, was 
published by Dr. Bhau Daji in 1862 in Volume VII. Another In- 
scription,'; dated 127 Saka, of the Mahaksatrapa Svami-Rudrasena, 
existing on a pillar at Jasdan in Kathiawar, was also published 
by the same scholar in Volume VIII. 

There are several more inscriptions, though they do not 
appear in our journals ; but the names and dates of the several 
princes of this dynasty have been chiefly determined by the 
legend on their coins, which are found in large numbers in 
Kathiawar. This dynasty was finally exterminated by Can- 
dragupta Vikramaditya of the Gupta race about 310 Saka 
or 388 A. D.; and this revolution is indicated by another Inscrip- 
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tion about the Sudar Sana lake mentioned above. The bank gave 
way again in tiie time of Skandagupta in the year of the Gupta 
era 136, corresponding to 454 A. D,, and was repaired the next 
year. The two Inscriptions on the Sndarsana lake, therefore, 
briefly indicate three changes of dynasties from about the year 
322 B. 0. to 455 A. D. The dam is said to have been constructed 
originally by Candragupta Maurya through his Police Officer 
Pusyagupta, a Vaisya. The lake was rendered still more efficaci- 
ous 66 years later by Asoka, his grandson. Then it gave way, as 
we have seen, in the time of Eudradaman about the year 150 A.B., 
and the second Inscription shows that it gave way again when the 
ruling prince was Skandagupta. Thus Kathiawar was first 
governed by the Mauryas, afterwards by the Ksatrapas, and at a 
later period by the Guptas. This Inscription of Skandagupta was 
for the first time fully translated and published with a facsimile 
and transcript by Dr. Bhau Daji in Volume VII of our Journal. 
Bhau Daji also published a revised translation of another record of 
the same prince inscribed on a Lat, or pillar at BMtari, in Volume 
X, and, later, another copy and translation of the same were publi- 
shed in 1885 by Pandit Bhagvanlal. This is all that our journals 
contain of the records of the Gupta dynasty. 

THE VALABHi DYHASTY. 

A General of the name of Bhattarka was appointed — in all like- 
lihood, by one of the later Gupta prinees~to rule over Kathiawar 
in the last quarter of the fifth century ; but about the end^of that 
century and immediately after, when the Gupta dynasty broke up 
in consequence oi‘ the incursions of the liuns and iTom other 
causes, the rulers of Valabhl declared themselves independent and 
ruled over a large part of the country, the limits of wdiich,hovmver, 
have not yet been determined. In Volume III of our Journal we 
have a grant of Dharasena II, the seventh prince, and another of 
Siladitya II translated by the Eev. P. Anderson in 1851, In Volume 
X we have a transcript of a grant of Dharasena I with remarks on 
the numerals in the Valabhi plates published 1)y me. In Volume XI 
we have two grants of Siladitya, the fifteenth prince, and of 
Siladitya I published by V. X. Mandlik. In Volume XX Mr. Jack- 
son of the Indian Civil Service has published a grant of Maharaja 
Dronasimha, the third of the princes, which is important in this 
516 I E, O, Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol* IIL j 
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respects that it is the earliest hitherto found, and is dated 183 of 
the Gupta-Valahhi era, corresponding to 501 A. B. As Dronasimha 
was the third prince, the date of this grant enables us to fix the 
foundation of this dynasty in the last quarter of the fifth century. 
There is also another grant published by the same scholar of 
of Dhruyasena II, bearing the date 320 of the Gupta era. 

No other Inscriptions relating to Kathiawar cr Gujarat occur 
in the journals of our Society till about the thirteenth century* 
In 1844 Wathen published an Inscription which exists at Somana- 
tha — Pattaiia alluding to the construction of the temple. Wathen’s 
translation was very faulty* and the record was again translated by 
Dr. Blihler in Epigraphia Indica, Volume II. The latest Calukya 
prince mentioned therein is Bhimadeva II, and the date is 1272 
Vikrama, corresponding to 1215 A. D. There is also an Inscription 
of princes of the Gudasama family, who ruled in Girnar from 
about the tenth to the beginning of the fifteenth century. It refers 
to a prince of the name of Mandalika. 

S^TAV^HANA Dynasty. 

Turning to Maharastra, the oldest Inscriptions we find are 
those which mention princes of the Satavahana or Salivahana 
dynasty. They exist in the Nasik cave temples, the Karli cave 
temples and afcNanaghat, Kanheri, Bhaje, Junnar andKuda. In the 
period to which they refer, the earlier or Pali Buddhism was in a 
fiourishing condition, and the oaves were constructed as rest- 
houses for the wandering mendicants, and places of worship, for all 
devotees of Buddhism. The earliest of these Inscriptions is that 
in which Krsnaraja belonging to that dynasty is mentioned. It 
occurs in a small cave at Nasik. Copies of the Inscriptions at 
Kanheri, Nasik, Karli, Bhaja, Junnar and Kuda, prepared by 
Lieut. Brett, were published in 1854 in Volume V of our JoiirnaL 
Those at Kanheri and Nasik were translated from Lieut. Brett's 
copies by the Rev. Dr. Stevenson. In his time, however, Pali 
studies had scarcely begun, and consequently his translations are 
misleading and quite unreliable. In Volume VI we have excellent 
eye-copies of the Kanheri and other Inscriptions by E.W. West, and 
in Volume VII of those at Nasik by the same gentleman and his 
brother, A. A. West. These copies I used for my translation pub- 
lished in the Transactions of the International Oriental Congress 
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of 1874. A good many years afterwards Pandit Bhagvanlal and 
Dr. Buhler published their own translations of them. Finally we 
have copies of the Bedsa Inscriptions by A. A. West in Volu me VIII, 
and in the Inscription published in Vol. XII, the name of Madharl- 
puta Sirisakasena, a Satavahana, was brought to light by Pandit 
Bhagvanlal. Papers on the Sanskrit numerals in the cave Inscrip- 
tions and on those occurring in the Nanaghat Inscriptions have 
been published by Dr. Bhau Daji and Pandit Bhagvanlal in 
Volumes VIII and XII, respectively. 

The XSATRlPA Nahapina. 

The SataTahanas established theii* sovereignty over Maha- 
rostra in the first century before Christ ; but they were displaced 
about the end of the first century after by a prince of the name 
of Ksaharata Nahapana. The Inscriptions of his son-inlaw, 

. Usavadata, the son of Dinika, occur at Nasik and Karli ; and 
ones of a minister of IS'ahapana, at Junnar. This Ifahapana is 
called Mahaksatrapa and appears to have belonged to the 
same race which ruled over Kathiawar and UijayinI, i e., 
iibe Saka race. : But there is no trace of a successor of Ifahapana 
having ruled over Maharastra, and it is expressly stated;; in the 
large Inscription at Nasik that/, Khakharata’s family was; exter-; 
minated by Gautamiputra. This Khakharata is Ksaharata, which 
was another name of HahapSna. 

> The Sakas were driven out about 133 A, D. by the Satavahanas. 
The names of the princes of this family occurring in our Inscrip- 
tions are: — 

( 1 ) Krsnaraja ( 3 ) Satakarni, 

( 3 ) Gautamiputra-Satakarni { 4 ) Vasisthiputra Pulumayi, 

( 5 ) Gautamlputra Sri Yajna ( 6 ) Vasisthiputra Catusparna 
Satakarni ( Caturapana ) Satakarni, 

( 7 ) and Madhariputra Sakasena. 

The Satavahanas are mentioned in Puranic Genealogies by 
the name of Andhrabhrtyas. The names of all the princes men- 
tioned above, except the last two, occur therein. 

The Satavahanas seem to have ruled over Maharastra till 
about the end of the. second century ; and the next dynasty, In- 
scriptions of which we have in abundance, was founded about the 
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beginning of the fifth century. What princes ruled over th 
country during the intervening period of three hundred years, 
we do not know for certain. Very probably a family of the name 
of Traikutaka ruled over it and a portion of Gujarat during this 
interval, and used an era which is the same as that used by the 
rules of Cedi, the country about Jabbalpore and, Chattisgad. Its 
initial date is 249 A. D. A copper-plate grant found in a Caitya 
in one of the eaves at Kanheri, dated in the 245th year of that 
dynasty, has been published in Volume V of our Journal ; and 
another by a prince of the name of Dharasena, issued from the 
victorious camp of the Traikutakas, dated 207, is published in 
Volume XVI. These years correspond to 494 and 456 A. i). There 
was always a close connection between the rulers of Cedi, called in 
later times Haihayas and Kalacuris and the Calukyas and Rastra- 
kutas of Maharastra. The Haihayas may have ruled over this 
part of the country also in earlier times, and afterwards been 
driven out by the Early Calukyas. 

The Early CiLUKYA Dynasty. 

■ How we come to the Early Calukya dynasty. We have in 
Volume II a grant of Visnuvardhana, brother of Pulakesi II, who 
began to reign in 610 A. D., was on the throne in 634, and was seen 
by Hioun Thsang in 639. In the same Volume, we have another 
of Nagavardhana, son of Jayasiihha, another brother of the great 
PulakeM. In 1851 General Sir Le Grand Jacob published a facsi- 
mile, transcript and translation of a grant of Vijayaditya, the 
ninth prince of the dynasty who ruled from 696 A. i). to 733 A. D., 
and of another of Vijayabhattarika, the queen of Candraditya, the 
eldest son of Pulakesi II, both found at Nerur, a village in the 
Savantwadi State, and a third found at Kochare and issued by the 
same lady. These grants contain the genealogy of the family 
from the first prince Jayasiihha to the reigning sovereign. A grant 
of Satyasrayadhruvarajendravarman issued from Revatidvipa 
under the direction of the Calukya Lord, dated 532 Saka, has been 
published by K. T. Telang in Volume X. In Volume IX, Dr. Bhau 
Daji has noticed the photographs of the Inscriptions at Dharwar 
and Mysore. One of these is the celebrated Aihole Inscription of 
Pulakesi II, dated 556 Saka, corresponding to 634 A. D. Another 
is an Inscription in a cave-temple dedicated to Visnu at Badamj 
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by Mangalisa the fifth priBoe, In Volume XIT a rGvised traiiscripi 
and translation of Hagavardhana*s grant, mentioned above, with 
remarks containing a discussion of the chronology of the Early 
Oalukyas, and giving the correct date of the Aihdle Inscription, 
have been published by me. 

A branch of this Early Caluky a dynasty was established in 
Gujarat, and ^the capital of that branch appears to have been 
Xavasari. A grant of Sryasraya Siladitya Yuvaraja of this branch, 
dated 421, either of the Gupta or Cedi era, has been published 
in Volume XVI, and another of Buddhavarsa of the same branch, 
uncle of the Vikramaditya of the main branch, in Volume XX 
In Volume XVI Dr. Fleet has published a grant of Adityavarman, 
son of Pulakesi II, three of Vikramaditya I, and one of Vina- 
y aditya, the eighth prince of the dynasty. Upon the whole, it may 
be stated that our journals contain very valuable information 
about this dynasty. 

The Ristraeuta Dynasty. 

* * * 

The last prince of the Early Calukya dynasty, Kirtivarman, 
was defeated and dethroned by Dantidurga who belonged to the 
Rastrakuta race. This Rastrakuta family that had been 
ruling over some province for at least five generations 
before, acquired supreme sovereignty in Maharastra in the 
time of Dantidurga. His grant found at Samanagad and 
dated Saka 675, corresponding to 753 A. D., was translated 
by Bal Shastri Jarabhekar and published in 1847 in our Volume 

II. Then in Volume III, we have a grant of Govinda IV, the 
fifteenth prince, dated Saka 855 or 933 A. i)., found at Sangali and 
translated by General Jacob. In Volume XVIII, I published an 
important grant, hearing date 862 Saka, corresponding to 940 A.I)., 
by Krsna III, on 3 of the most powerful princes of the family 
found at Deoli near Wardha. The Navasari plates issued by Indra 

III, the thirteenth prince, dated Saka 836, translated by Prof. S. 
R. Bhandarkar, have been published in the same Volume. 

In Volume X Dr. Fleet gives an Inscription, in which Prthvl- 
rama, a feudatory chief, owing allegiance to Krsnaraia, isihentioned 
as having constructed a Jaina temple at Sugandhavarti, and as- 
signed some land for its support in ^ka 897, corresponding to 975 
A, ]>., and another which records the building of a Jaina temjde at 
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Mulgund in the Saks year 824, corresponding to 902 A. B. The 
Krsnaraja here spoken of is Krsna II. In the first Volume a grant 
found at Khar epatan was published in 1843 by Bal Gangadhar 
§hastri. The grant was issued by a feudatory chief ruling over 
Southern Konkan. In the beginning the whole genealogy of the 
Rastrakutas, from the first prince Dantidurga to the last Kakkala, 
is given, and it is a vala able document, and has enabled us to 
correct many a niistake in some later grants and conjectures of 
modern scholars. 

A branch of the Eastrakuta dynasty was established in Gujarat, 
similar to the ope of the Calukya dynasty noticed before. A grant 
of Karka I of this branch, deciphered, transcribed and translated 
by D. R. Bhandarkar, has been published in Volume XXII. The 
date of the grant is 738 Saka or 816 A. B. A grant of Abhimanyu 
belonging to a Eastrakuta family,, which appears to be certainly 
different from the family that ruled over Maharastra, has been 
published in Volume XVI by Pandit Bhagvanlal. 

The Later OIlukya Dynasty. 

The last prince Kakkala of the Eastrakuta dynasty was van- 
quished and dethroned by Tailapa who belonged to the Calukya 
family, and thus became the founder of the dynasty known by the 
name of the Later Oalukyas. This was an important dynasty; 
but we have not many documents referring to it in our Journals. 
In Dr. Bhau Daji’s notice of the photographs of the Inscriptions at 
Dharwar and Mysore ( referred to above ) in Volume IX, we have 
mention of an Inscription containing the name of VikramSditya 
Tribhuyanamalla, the sixth prince, in which is recorded the grant 
by his feudatory Mayuravarman. In Volume X Dr. Fleet gives an 
Inscription which records the grant of land by Santivarman, a 
feudatory of Tailapadeva, to a Jaina temple he had constructed at 
Sugandhavarti in Saka 902 or 980 A. it. This prince was Tailapa, 
the founder of this dynasty. Another, published by the same 
scholar, mentions Kartavirya who is represented as a feudatary 
of Bhuvanaikamalla ; a third records the grant of land by Sena, a 
dependent of Tribhuvanamalla, but the immediate servant of his 
son, Jayakarna, in the Saka year 1009, and a fourth, a grant by 
Kartavirya, a feudatory of the same monarch, in 1019 Saka. He 
also notices an Inscription in which Anka, owing allegiance to 
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Trailokyamalla, is represented to have made a grant in the year 
970 Saka, and Kartavirya, in 1009 Saka. 

Bhuvanaikamalla was the Calukya prince Somesvara 11, who 
reigned from about 1069 A. D. to 1076 A. D.; Tribhuvanamalla, 
Vikramaditya II ( 1076-1127 ), the patron of Vijiianesvara, the 
author of the Mitaksara ; and Trailokyamalla was Somesvara 

I, who reigned from 1040 A. D. to about 1069 a. d. 

In Volume XI Dr. Fleet has published Inscriptions which 
record grants by chieftains of the Sindavariisa or Sinda race, 
who were feudatories of the Calukya Emperors Bhuvanaikamalla, 
Jagadekamalla, the successor or Somesvara III, and Xuramadi 
Taila the great-grandson of Vikramaditya. In these grants 
occur the names of all the Calukya princes from Jayasimha, 
( the grandson of Tailapa, and the fourth prince of the dynasty ) 
to the reigning monarch. 

This family had many offshoots, and one of these ruled over 
Southern Konkan and had Sangameshvar as its capital. In Volume 

II, we have an Inscription of a prince belonging to one of these, 
and in Volume IV we have another, dated Saka 1182, correspond- 
ing to 1260 A. D., found in the Rajapur Taluka of the Ratnagiri 
District. The donor mentioned in it is Kesava Mahajani, minister 
of a chief of the name of Kainvadeva. Probably, Kainvadeva 
belonged to the same dynasty as that which had Sangameshvar for 
its capital, 

THE EALACUEI DYNASTV 

The later Calukyas were followed by the Kalacuris. A grant 
of Soma, the son of Bihana, the founder of the dynasty, dated 
1096 Saka, corresponding to 1174 A. D., has been published by me 
with a transcript and translation in Volume XVIIL 

The Yadava dynasty. 

The Kalacuri dynasty had a very precarious existence of about 
25 years ; and it w^as followed by the Yadavas, who had before 
been subordinate Chiefs dependent on the Later Calukyas who 
were sovereigns of Kaly ana- , Of the seven ancient Inscriptions 
noticed by Bal Gangadhar Sbastri in the article published in 
Yolurae II of our Journal in 1845, Inscription No. Il refers to 
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MshMevas the last but of the Yadava dynasty.,. Its 
date is 1187 Saka, corresponding to 1265 A. D. ; and No. Ill men- 
tions a grant made by an officer of Eannaradeva, which was the 
Prakrit form of Krsnadeva, his name. It is dated 1172 Saka or 
1250 A. D. No. IV refers to the last prince Eamadeva or Eama- 
candra, and is dated 1194 Saka. In Volume IX we have an Inscrip- 
tion of Krsna, the fourth prince referred to above, dated 1171 Saka 
and published by Dr. Fleet ; and in Volume XV that same scholar 
has published a grant of Sihghana, the third prince, dated 1160 
Saka or 1238 A. D. This was the last dynasty that ruled over what 
might be called the Maratha Empire. The last prince, Eamadeva 
or Ramcandra, was defeated by Allauddin, and the Mahomedans 
soon afterwards established themselves in the Deccan. 

Several of the Nasik and Karli caves are monuments of the 
first or Satavahama family and of the Mahaksatrapa Nahapana. 
The cave dedicated to Visnu at Badami and some temples at 
Pattadkal and other places in the Kanarese country, are monu- 
ments of the second dynasty noticed above, that of the Early 
Calukyas, and the temple of Kailasa carved out of a solid rock, 
of the third, viz., that of the Rastrakutas, the second prince of 
which, Krsna I, caused it to be excavated. The capital of the first 
dynasty was Paithan, of the second Badami, of the third Malkhed, 
of the fourth or Later Calukyas, Kalyana, and of the fifth viz., 
that of the Yadavas, Devagiri, the modern Daulatabad. It is 
curious to. observe that all these, with the exception of Badami, 
are situated in the territory of the Nizam of Hyderabad, and have 
no connection with the main Maratha country. It also deserves 
observation that Maliarastra has always been politically connected 
with the Kanarese country, though the latter had petty chiefs of 
its own. It is also worthy of notice that two of our dynasties 
established themselves in Gujarat as the modern Marathas have 
done. 

THE silahaha Dynasty, 

Besides the dynasties mentioned above that ruled over the 
whole Maratha Empire, we have Inscriptions of three branches 
of subordinate or feudatory chiefs who belonged to a family 
which was called Silara or Silahara. They trace their origin to a 
mythical personage, named Jlmutavahana, who is mentioned in 
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Biicidliisfeio books as .a Bodliisatfcva or a person whose predominant 
feeling is benevolence. 

, The Kolhapur Siiahiras. 

Of the three branches, one ruled over the districts of 
Kolhapur, Miraj and Earhad. It was composed of fifteen 
princeso This was the latest of the three dynasties. We 
have an Inscription of the last prince Bhojadeva II published in 
Volume III of the Literary Society in 1821 by Dr. Taylor. In 
Volume II of Our Journal there are notices by Bal Gangadhar 
Shastri of Inscription.s, one of which, dated 1065 Saka, refers to 
Vijayaditya, the fourteenth prince ; another, dated 1058 Saka, to 
Gandaraditya, the thirteenth ; and a third to Vija^raditya already 
mentioned. In Volume XIII we have a facsimile, transcript and 
tramslation of a copper-plate grant of Gandaraditya, dated 1032 
Saka, corresponding to 1110 A. D., published by Pandit Bhagvan- 
laL This dynasty appears to have been founded In the time of 
the Rastrakuta king Krsna III and exterminated by the Yadava 
king Siihghana, who subdued the last prince Bhoja. 

The North Kgnkan Silihiras. 

The dynasty of the Silaharas of Northern Konkan was founded 
in the time o^Amoghavarsa I, the Rastrakuta prince. He assign- 
ed that province to Pullasakti and to his son Kapardin belonging 
to that family, as we see from I^^scriptions oocurring in the 
Kanheri Caves, copies of which, prepared by West, have been 
published in Volume VI of our Journah Two of these Inscrip- 
tions were again generally inspected by Pandit Bhagvanlal, and 
his versions of the portions he saw, are given in Volume XIII. 
The dates occurring in them are 775 and 779 of the Saka era. 
There is a facsimile, transcript and translation of a grant by 
Aparaditya, one of the latest princes, dated Saka 1049 or 1127 
A. U., in Volume XXI, published by Professor K. B. Pathak. An 
Inscription on a stone found near the old Government House at 
Parel, which is now in the Society’s Museum, has been published 
by Pandit Bhagvanlal in Volume XII. It records the assign- 
ment of a portion of the revenue of a certain oart in the village of 
Maholi in Salsette, which was in the possession of Ananta Prabhu 
Pai, for the worship of Vaidyanatha Deva by a king of the name 
of Aparaditya in the month of Magha in the year 1109 Saka^ 
[ B. Q. Works, Yol, ill. ] 
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corresponding to 1187 A. D. One of these two Aparadityas, pro- 
bably the later one,, was the writer of the Commentary on the 
Smrti of Yajnavalkya, which is so famous. This dynasty was 
put an end to, a short time after 1260 A. B., by the Yadava prince 
Mahadeva wdio vanquished Somesvara, the last ruler of Northern 
Konkan. 

The South Kohkan Silaharas. 

The third branch of the Silahara family was established in 
Southern Konkan in the time of Krsna I of the Rastrakuta 
dynasty, about the middle of the eighth century of the Christian 
era and the last quarter of the seventh century of the Saka era. 
The genealogy of this branch up to Saka year 930, corresponding 
to 1008 A. D., is given in the Kharepatan grant published in 
Volume I of our Journal by Bal Gangadhar Shastri. The subse- 
quent history of this branch we do not know. 

The Kadamba Dynasty. 

Volumes IX and XII bring before us another line of princes 
and chiefs, viz., that of the Kadambas. Dr. Fleet gives in .the first, 
seven Inscriptions (No. 1 — 7) of princes, beginning with Kakustha- 
varmaii, and Mr. K. T. Telang in the second, three, 4he names of 
the princes in wdiich are different. But all the records speak of 
the princes as sons of Harlti and of the Manavyagotra, and as 
worshippers of Mahasena and the Matrs or goddesses. The Early 
Calukya princes are so described in their plates. Again, Dr. Fleet 
gives in his first article in Volume IX one Inscription of another 
set of Kadamba kings or chiefs, and seven in his second article. 
The names here are different from those in the other Inscriptions. 
Of these the second chief Jayakeki is spoken of in the grants as 
having made Gopapattana or Goa his capital. His grandson 
JayakeM II married Mailalamahadevi, the daughter of VikramS- 
ditya II ( 1076 A. D. — 1126 A. D. ) of the Later Calukya dynasty, 
and this circumstance was considered as having conferred so 
much dignity on the family that it is repeated in all the grants. 

The chiefs are also described as Banavasipuravaradhisvara, 
i. e., lords o: the great city of Banavasi, and, like many such expres- 
sions, it means that they were descended from a line of princes 
who reigned gloriously at Banavasi. And we know from other 
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sources that Banavi^si in North Kanara was ruled over by princes 
of the Kadamba race. The princes, therefore, who are described in 
terms similar to those used in the case of the Early Caliikyas were 
the rulers of Banavagi, and were contemporaries or even predeces- 
Bors of the Early Cal ufcyas. They were adherents of the Jainas, and 
their grants are made to Jaina temples. The later Kadambas of 
Goa were an offshoot of the original Banavasi Kadambas, as the 
Konkan Calukyas were of the dynasty that ruled over KalyS-na 
and were adherents of Brahmanism. 

In Volume XI [ are published three copper-plate grants of 
princes of the Vijayanagara dynasty by Dr. Fleet. One, dated 
1276 Saka, was made by Bukkaraja, the founder of the dynasty ; 
another by Harihara, his son and successor, and is dated 1301 
Saka ; and the third, dated 1434 Saka, is by Krsnaraya. In 
Volume IV is published a grant in which Madhava, Harihara’s 
Viceroy at Jayantipura, w^hich is to be probably identified with 
Banavasi, is represented to have besieged Goa, killed hosts of 
Turuskas, probably Mahomedans, and captured the place. After 
his death Narahari was appointed Viceroy. Madhava who is 
spoken of as the Great Counsellor, and the Acarya who introduced 
the path marked down by the Upanisads, granted the village of 
Kuchara as a means of subsisfcenee to 25 families of Brahmans. 
The boundaries of the village were to the east, the village of 
Pata, to the south, the village of Mhapana, to the west, the sea,, 
and to the north, the village of Paraulya. All these villages are to 
the south of Mai wan and north of Vengurla, and the village 
Kuchara, to which, in honour of Madhava the Viceroy, the name 
Madhavapuri was given, is probably the present village of 
Kochare, It thus appears that the territory of the Vijayanagara 
kings extended at that time to Vengurla and Malwan. The grant 
was made in Saka 1313, corresponding to 1391 A. D., by Madhava, 
but appears to have been carried out by his successor, Narahari 
Madhava, called Mahapradhana, who is represented as Bukkas 
Viceroy, governing the Banavasi Twelve Thousand, in an 
Inscription, dated Saka 1290 ^ 1368 A. D., existing at Banavasi. 

In Volume VII, Dr. Bhau Daji has published Inscriptions of 
the Vakataka dynasty occurring at AJanta. In Volume XIX, we 
have a facsimile, transcript and translation of an Inscription in 
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, the temple of Amranatha Bear Kalyan by the same scholar. He 
read the date as 782 Saka, but in a revised transcript and transla- 
tion of. the same Inscription by Pandit Bhagvanlal, published in 
Volume XII5 it is read as 982. 

In Volume I, we have a very valuable record of the Paramara 
dynasty of Malwa. It is inscribed on a stone found at Nagpur* 
and was translated by Bal Gangadhar Shastri. It has recently 
been edited by Kielhorn and published in the Epigraphia Indica* 
Vol. TX 

In Volume XXI, we have an article by D. R. Bhandarkar. The 
names of princes of Kanau] occurring in certain Inscriptions on 
stones at Gwalior, Peheva and Siyadoni are Ramabhadra, Bhoja, 
Mahendrapala and Mahipala, each preceding one being father of 
the succeeding. The names occurring in certain copper-plate 
grants are the same, with the exception of the last, and the order 
is the same. The princes also are represented as issuing their 
charters from Mahodaya which is another name of Kanau j ; and 
still they were considered as belonging to a different dynasty from 
tl at of Kanauj. Mr. Bhandarkar after an examination of the 
arguments advanced, comes to the conclusion that the princes are 
the same as those of the stone Inscriptions, and he also explains 
the difference as to the last name. 

In another paper in the same Volume he discusses the 
question of the race of these kings, and concludes that 
they were the Gurjaras against whom our Rastrakula 
princes, Dhruva, Govinda III, Krsna II, and most of the others, 
were at war. Both dynasties were equally powerful This Gurjara 
dynasty was established at Kanauj about the middle of the eighth 
century, since its second prince Vatsaraja was a contemporary of 
our Dhruva Nirupama, and, according to a statement in the Jaina 
Harivarhsa, was reigning in Saka 705, corresponding to 783 A. D. 
Mahendrapala^ the patron and pupil of the poet Rajasekhara, was 
the great-grandson of Vatsaraja, and was on the throne in 903 
A. B. and 907 A. B, Rajasekhara traces the pedigree of his patron 
to the race of Raghu or the Solar race while he was a. Gurjara 
and a foreigner, though uaturalized and become a thorough 
Hindu, 
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I subjoin a list of the rexTiaining miscellaneous IiiBcriptiom 

Vol. pp. 96-103 — A record of the benefactions of the Emperor 
Akbar at Palitana to the Jains and of the goldsmith 
l^ejapal. 

DOo p. 259.— Copy of an Inscription found cn a tablet at 
Nagpur. 

Vol. Xj p, 19. — Copper-plate grant of Gurjara Dadda II, son of 
Jayabhata, 417 Saka, by R. G. Bhandarkar. 

Do, p, 46.“Rudradeva’s Inscription at Anamakond, dated 
1064 Saka, a transcript and translation of — , by 
Bhau Daji. 

Dg« p. 63. — A revised transcript and translation of the 
Inscription on the Delhi iron pillar, by Bhau Daji. 

Vol, XIV, p, 71. — A few notes on the Inscriptions in Kutch, by 
V. N. Mandlik. 

Vol. XVI, p. 114. — A Godavari copper-plate grant of the Raja 
Prthvlmula, by Fleet. 

Do, p. 357. — An Inscription from Buddha Gaya of King 
Asokavalla, dated 51 of the era of Laksmana Sena. 

Do. p. 378. — An Inscription from Kota of Sivagana, dated 
796, of the Lords of Malwa. 

VoL XVII, p. 1. — A Buddhistic Sanskrit Inscription from Java, 
mentioning the construction of a temple of T5ra in 
the Saka year 700, by R. G. Bhandarkar. 

Vol, XIX, p. 348. — An Inscription on the three gateways at 
Ahmedabad, 1868 Samvat, or 1812 A. 3)., of the time 
of Fattesingh Gaikwar, containing an order for re- 
moving a grievance as regards inheritance. 

Vol. XX, p. 106, — Inscription on three bricks received from a 
place 200 miles from Mandalay in Burma, consisting 
of the usual Buddhistic formula &c. [ by R.G. 
Bhandarkar ]. 

Do, p. 211 — A grant from the Broach District by Samga- 
masimha, a feudatory, bearing the date 292, pro- 
bably of the Cedi era, by Mr. Jackson. 

Do. p. 269, — A Kusana stone-inscription and the question 
about the origin of the iSaka era, by D. R» Bhandarkar, 


A DEVANAGARI TRANSCRIPT, TRANSLATION AND 
DATE OB'* A VALABHI COPPER-PLATE 

AND A NEW Interpretation op the figured dates on the 
Grants Of The Valabhi dynasty. 

[ From the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Volume X, 1871-74, pages 66ff. ] 

This paper was read on the 11th of January 1872 before the 
Bombay Branch of the Reyal Asiatic Society, and was published 
in the Journal of that Society. The Translation and Remarks at 
the end of the paper were published in the first number of the 
Indian Antiquary, bearing date January 5,1872. — N. B. U. 

The Valabhi copper-plate, a Devanagarl transcript of which I 
submit to the Society to-day was put into my hands by Mr. 
Burgess about two months ago. My translation of it, with re- 
marks, has already appeared in the first number of the Indian 
Antiquary.' I will therefore to-day proceed to the consideration 
of its date, and of those of all the Valabhi plates hitherto discover- 
ed and published. 

In this copper-plate the date is given in figures, thus “2* ©3^ 

ft 

The first symbol consists of a vertical line having at the lower 
end a circular loop with a point coming out on the right, andat the 
top a stroke consisting of two small curves on the left and a small 
. curvilinear stroke on the right. This symbol, more or less modi- 
fied, is often met with in the Valabhi copper-plates and the 
Surastra coins. The second consists of a circle with a smaller 
one touching it internally, and the last resembles the modern 
Devanagarl ^ six. 

Before endeavouring to interpret this date, it must 
be premised that the value of the ancient Sanskrit numerals does 
not depend on position. Each symbol has a fixed value wherever 
it may be placed. The first figure in the present case has always 
been understood to signify three hundred, from the evidence of 
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Dr. Biirn s Calukya and Gurjara plates. But subsequently, when 
it was found on the coins of fourteen or fifteen different kings of 
the Sah dynasty, a doubt was thrown on the received interpreta- 
tion. Mr. Thomas, on a careful observation of the numerals on 
these coins, found a variation in the form and number of the side- 
strokes, from w'hich he gathered that the value of the symbol was, 
in some manner unknown to him, modified by these strokes.^ But 
the exact signification of these was given by our learned Vice- 
President, Dr. Bhau Daji. In his paper^ on the Ancient Sanskrit 
Numerals he tells us that the symbol w-ithout the right-hand 
strokes represents one hundred ; with one stroke it signifies two 
hundred ; and with two, three hundred. Dr. Bhau’s conclusions 
are based chiefly on the numerals found in the Nasik Cave-Inscrip- 
tions, I have carefully examined Mr. West's lithographs'"^ of 
these, and I am convinced of the truth of this view\ In the same 
Inscription ( No. 25 ) the numbers ‘ one hundred* and ‘two 

hundred ’ occur in words as well as figures. The figures are V 

and *7" the first having no side-strcke, while the second has cne. 

In the same manner, in No. 16, the words corresponding to ‘ two 
thousand ’ and ‘ three thousand ’ occur in the fifth and fourth 
lines, and along with them the symbol for a thousand wath one 
side-stroke in the first case and with two in the second. In other 
places also we find the same, so that there can, 1 think, be no 
reasonable doubt as to the truth of Dr. Bhau’s theory. It is also ccn- 
firmed by the numerals on the Surasira coins.^ 

The symbol for one hundred in the present copper-plate has 
besides the two side-strokes, a circular loop at the lower end. I 
first thought that this represented another stroke on the left-hand 
side, so that the whole expressed four hundred. But from the 
Nasik inscriptions I find that the way of representing four 
hundred or four thousand was by annexing the figure equivalent 
to four to the symbol for a hundred or a thousand. And in the 

1 JRAS, Vol. XII, p. 35 note. 

2 JBBKAS, Vol. Vlir, No. 2L 

3 JBBRAS, Vol, VII, No. 22. 

4 Mr. Justice Newton’s paper, JBBRAS, VoL VII, No. 22 pp. 27, 28. 

5 Mr. “West’s lithographs Nos. 17 and 18^ 
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• facsimile of one of Dr. Burn’s Gurjara copper-plates given hy 
Prof. Dowson,^ in which the date 385 is given in words as well as 
figures, I find that the first symbol has a loop similar to that in 
the present plate. There can, therefore, be no doubt, T think, that 
the first figure here represents three hundred. The loop is merely 
a flourish.' 

The endeavours to decipher the figures in the place of tens 
have not been s ) successful. Y^e know the symbols for ten, 
forty, eighty, and ninety ; but of the rest we do not know some 
at all, and have but an imperfect knowledge of the others. Dr. 
Bhaii quotes an Inscription from Karla in which a symbol some- 
what resembling the second figure in the present plate is given, 
with its value stated in words, as ‘ twenty.’ Other considerations 
also show that the figure must be thus interpreted. It occurs twice 
in the Kasik Inscription No. 25. In both places Dr. Stevenson takes 
it to be equal to twenty,^ but Dr. Bhau attaches that value to it 
in one place, and in the other the symbol appears to have escaped 
his attention, since he gives in his paper on the Numerals*^ the 
value of the second figure in it only, which is four. The figure 
occurs in that Inscription at Nasik which is considered to be a 
deed of sale, and the deed is there said to have been esiecuted at 
the orders of Gotamiputra in the year represented by the symbols. 
In another Inscription (No. 26 ), in which Gotamiputra’s exploits 
are enumerated, his wife assigns the cave in which it occurs for 
the use of religious mendicants in the 19th year Paclumayi. Both 
these things, therefore, took place in his reign, and very shortly 
after each other. The symbol under consideration cannot have 
been intended for ten ; for that number is represented by a totally 
different mark. It stands therefore, very likely, for 20. The same 
figure occurs on a coin of Visva Sah, the 15th king in Mr. Newton V 
list. The second figure on his other coins is that which we know 
represents 10, and the whole date appears to be 217. The former 
symbol, therefore, must stand for 20. 

1 JRAS, Vol. I, New Series. 

2 JBBRAS, Vol. V, p. 43. 

3 I JBBRAS, Vol. VIII, ] p. 228, under Cave No. 23. 

4 JBBRAS, VoL VII, p. 28, and Mr* Thomas’s paper on the Dynasty, 
JIUS. Vol. XII, p* 59. 
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The last figure in onr grant resembles, as I have said, oiir 
modern and that has generally been considered its value. 
The symbol occnrs in one of Dr. Bhau’s quotations^ with the 
word Ud’, signifying six, after it. The date of the present grant 
is therefore, I feel sure, 326. 

This grant is by Dharasena IV, the great grandson of Dhara- 
sena 11, as I have shown in the genealogical table.'^ But the 
figured data of the copper-plate of thi>s last monarch, deciphered 
and translated by Mr. Wathen, is usually considered to refer to the 
fourth century of some era. Mr. Prinsep*^ and Mr. Thomas^ inter- 
pret it as equal to 300 + some undetermined quantity. The Rev. 
Philip Anderson'^ thinks it to be 330. Dr. Bhau, in his paper on the 
Numerals, gives five dates with their facsimiles from Valablii 
plates. None af these latter resembles the date in any of the three 
grants I know of, but the one which is somewhat like that in 
Mr. Wathen’s plate, is interpreted by him as 332. In the same 
Volume of the Journal, however, in another paper,® he assigns to 
Dharasena II, the dates 322 and 326, which, by the way, are not 
to be met with in the former list. If, then, I have interpreted the 
date in the present copper-plate correctly, and if, at the same 
time, Mr. Anderson and Dr. Bhau are right in their readings of 
the dates of Dharasena I, it follows that Dharasena IV reigned at 
Valabhi four' or six years before his great -grandfather, or in the same 
year* as he, or only four years after him. And even if we assign 
to' the odd number of the date in Mr. Wathen’s plate, the least 
possible value, viz. 12, and consider the date to be 312, fourteen 
years is too short a time for five reigns, or for the great-grandson 
to come to the throne after his father, uncle, grandfather, and 
great-grandfather. The supposition that the eras used by the 
two liionarchs may have been different is, I think, unreasonable. 
One of two conclusions then must follow. Either my reading of 
the data of the present grant is wrong ; or Mr. Anderson, Dr. 



1 Sanskrit Numerals, [ JBBRAS, Vol. rill, ] p. 229 under Gave No. 4. 

2 See the Remarks at the end of this paper [ N, B.U. ] 

3 JASB, Vol. VII, p. 349. 

4 Paper on the SSh Dynasty, [ JRAS, Vol, XII, ] p, 5, note. 

5 JBBRAS, Vol. Ill, p. 216. 

6 [ JBBRAS, Vol. Tin, 1 p, 246, , 
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Bliaii and other antiquarians, have assigned a wrong date to 
Dharasena II, ■ ' 

Fortunately, in this difficulty, Mr. Wathen’s copper- 
plate happens to be in the Museum of this Society. On 
examining the date, which is it will be found that the 

figure representing hundreds has only one side-stroke. And ei?eii 
ill Mr. Wathen’s lithographed copy given in the Fourth Volunie 
of the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, and in Mr. Prinsep’s 
table of the nunierals in the Seventh' Volume, the symbol has one 
stroke. All subsequent writers, ffiowever, and even Mr. Prinsep 
in another plaoe^ add one more. It thus appears that the first 
figure in the grant of Dharasena II is equivalent to 200. But 
this does not altogether remove the difficulty. The effect of this 
new reading would be to throw back Dharasena II by the whole 
century, if the other two figures were to have the same value as 
that hitherto assigned to them. And I shall presently show that 
a century’s interval between Dharasena II, and his great-grand- 
son would be too long. The question then is, what value should 

be assigned to the other two figures, which are . Cur know- 
ledge of the symbols for tens is, as I have observed before, im- 
perfect. Soniething like the second figure ill Mr. Wathen’s plate 
occurs in Dr. Bhau’s quotation: from the Abhira^ lasiidption at 
Nasik, and he interprets it as 2. But I do not find the. figure in 
Mr. West s'' lithograph of the Inscription; and 'instead of that, 
there is alter the word ^ ( two ), the usual symbol of that number, 
viz. t'wo short horizontal strokes. In the table given by him in 
the same paper T again observe the symbol opposite to the 
number 20.^ But Dr. Bhau has given no authority for assigning 
that value to it, and I am inclined to think that it is a misprint 
for the figure which has now been interpreted as 20, In fixing 
the value of the symbol under consideration, it should be borne in 
mind that the same minister, Skandabhata, executed the grant of 
Dharasena II, and also the present one. 

Dr. Burn’s copper-plates have acquainted us with the symbols 

1 JASB, Vo\ VII, p. S49. ’ ” 

2 Paper on tiie Numerals [ as above Quoted 1. 

3 No. 15, I 10. 

4, [ JBBRAS, Vol-, VII, ] p. 321. 
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for eighty and ninety;' and from the Nasik and -other Cave- 
Inscriptions we . have been able to determine the values of 
three more, viz. those for ten, twenty, and forty J The 
figure in Mr. Wathen’s.^ copper-plate dees not resemble 
any of these five. It must therefore be interpreted as 
thirty, fifty, sixty, or seventy If these values were assigned to 
it successively, the date would be 232, 252,, 262, or 272 i the last 
figure, consisting of two simple strokes, clearly representing 2 ), 
and Skandabhata’s tenure of office would be 94, 74, 64, or 54 years. 
The last number must be accepted as the most probable, and it 
thus determines the date to be 272, and hence the symbol must be 
undei*stood to represent seventy. A tenure of 54 years would not 
be too long for any individual holder of an hereditary office, 
though there v.^ould he a very great degree of improbability in 
the supposition of each of three or four members of a family 
holding it successively for as long a period. George III reigned 
for 60 years, hut the reigns of George IV and William IV were 
very short. The symbol the value of which I have been discuss- 
ing bears a sufficient resemblance, making allowance for the dif- 
ference of time, to that for seventy in Rudradaman’s Girnar In- 
scription, in which the date 72 is given in words and figures. 

Mr. Prinsep’s transcript*^ of it is, ? , General Jacob’s and Mr. 

Westergaard’s"^ ] and Dr. Bhau’s > . Dr. Bhau’s'^ differs from 
the other two in having a stroke on the right-hand side, and this 
makes it look rather like 40. Of the three, it resembles the figure 
in’ Mr. Wathen’s plate the least, the other two being more like it. 

Mr. Wathen’s second copper-plate is also in the Museum of 
this Society. It resembles in most respects Dr. Burn’s No. 4, a 
modern Devanagari transcript of which is given in the Seventh 

1 In bis table Dr. Bbau gives symbols for 30 and 70, but I have not been able 
to find bis evidence for them in his paper. One of those he puts do'^n 
under 70 is very unlike the transcript he himself gives of the symbol for 
that number occurring in Rudradaman's Inscription. And the transcript i' , 
as I have shewn further on, different from that given by two previous 
transcribers. 

2 JASB, Vol. VII, p. 334, lith. 

3 JBBRAS, Vol. I, p. 149, lith,, 1. 4. 

4 JBBRAS, Vol. VII, No. 22 lith., h 4. . 
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Yolume of the Bengal Society’s Jonmal. The gi'antonin both cases 
is the same. He wasj as I have shown,' Slladitya - IT, the third 
king after Dharssena lY, the grantor in the present plate. The 

figured date of both is '3^N% .® The first symbol stands for 3GG 
and the last for 6. The value of the second, which, resembles the 

letter sa u , has generally been taken to be 70.- But we have 

already assigned that value to a totally different symbol,, and if 
this also were taken to represent 70= the date of these two- plates 
would be 376 ; i. e., the interval between Dharasena lY and Sila-. 
ditya II, would be 50 years, and that between this latter king and 
Dharasena II, 10 i years. The minister who prepared the deed in 
Siladitya’s time was Madana Hala, the son of Skandabhafa, so 
that this reading would give, to the father and son together .a 
tenure of the office for at least 104 years. But, as I have already 
remarked, the son holds an hereditary offfce only for a short time 
if the father has enjoyed it for a long time. Each year added to 
the father’s tenure must, it appears to me, be taken away from the 
son’s. There is probably no instance in history of a father and 
son holding an oflSoe in succession for 104 years. I think, there- 
fore, that the second symbol in these places cannot have been 
meant for 70. The only' tens now available in fixing the value of 
this symbol are 30, 50, and 60, the rest having been , already ap^ 
propriated. 30 would, not do, as the resulting date 336 would 
limit the duration of three reigns to ten years. Sixty would, like 
seventy, give, I think, too long a time to Skandabhata’s sop. But 
even if it should be thoiight otherwise, the dates on the Sah coins 
appear to support the interpretation of the symbol under consi- 
deration as equal to 50 rather than 60. For after Eudra Sah,;^ the 
twelfth in Mr. Newton’s list, reigned in succession his two 
sons, Yisva Simha and Atri Dama, then his grandson Yisva Sah, 
son of Atri Dama, and after some interval his third son, Asa 
Dama. One of Eudra Sah’s coins bears the date 197, one of Atri 
Dama’s 214, one of Yisva Sab’s 227, and one of A^ Dama’s, a date 


1 Ind. Ant., Vol. I, p. 18. 

2 .lASB, Vol. VI r, p. 349. 

3 JBBRAS, Vol. VII, 
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%e . second symbol in which is the pne we have been , ponsidering. 
The most probable values in this case are 30 and 40, for a coin of 
his: predecessor bears the date Bui 40 has another and weil- 
aspertained symbol ; and 30, 1 have rejected above on independent 
grounds. The value which ranks next in probability is 50 ; 60 
would render Asa Dama’s reign too long, and make him. live 
about 40 years, or 33 at least, after his second brother. The date . 
of Mr. Wathen’s second copper-plate and of Dr. Burn’s, the grantor 
in both of which is Slladitya II,. appears thus to be 356. Dr. Bhau, 
gives, under one Slladitya the date 338,' and under another 346 
and 348. He does not tell us whether these are his. interpretations 
of the figures in the two copper-plates I have been speaking of, 
but if they are, ! do not know on what authority he takes the sym~ 
bolresemhling the letter fy sa to represent 30 or 40, In hkown 

table of numerals he does not put the symbol under 30 or 40, nor 
does it occur there at all. ' 

My conclusions therefore are that the figure Ji/ stands 
for 50, and .“S for 70, and that the date of the grant of 
Dharasena 11, discovered by Mr. Wathen is 272, and not 330, 
332, 326, 322, or 300 and odd, ■ as given by the various writers 
I have quoted, of Dharasena W, 326, and of Slladitya li, 35.6, and 
not 375i • The interval between Dharasena II and Slladitya If is 
thus 84 years, and not 40 or 45 as the interpretations of the dates 
hitherto received have led Indian antiquarians to suppose. 
According to Dr. Bhau the whole dynasty did not last for more 
than 40 years."' The reason generally given is that though there 
were many successions to the Gadi during the interval, only one 
minister and his son served all the kings. But there is, I submit, 
ho impossibility whatever in the circumstances of a father and 
his son holding an office for 84 years between them,. Henry III and 
Edward I reigned in England for 91 years. And 40 or 45 years 
is certainly too small a period for seven or eight reigns, ft 
appears to me very improbable that a son of the 
great-grandson of a king should be reigning only about 45 years 
after him. And Slladitya II, the grantor jn Mr. Wathen’s second 


1 JBBEA8, Vol. VIII, p, 34S, 

2 IbW, 
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pKfes 'was ^Ke^soB^'of ihe great-grandson of Dharasena II5 as I have 
shown in the genealogy referred to above. 

"'The qiiestton' remains, — To' what era ' are these ' dates ' to ■ be 
referred good many antiquarians 'refer them to Vikrama’s, 
and some to that of the Valabhi dynasty itself. Mr. Thomas, how- 
ever, thinks the era "used* to be the Saka,^ and our learned Vioe- 
Prasideht,T)r. Bhau, has consistently maintained this for many 
ydars. My humble opinion coincides with Dr. Bhau’s. Not only 
do we find the words Saka-Kala used in those records of the 
period in which the era is specified, but I think there is a reason 
why that era’ should have been used. The name Saka-nrpa-kala, 
or the era 'of the Saka king, and the fact of the existence of such 
ah era, show that there was a great king from whose date it 
originated, that he and his descendants governed the country, and 
that he was a foreigner and belonged to a tribe known to the 
Indian Aryas by the name of Sakas. Now, from the Cave-Inscrip- 
ticus and the Surastra coins, we find that the whole of Gujarat 
aiid a great ^art of Maharastra, with some ad.acent countries, 
wete for about three centuries governed by kings who called 
thsftiselves Ksatrapas. Though a. Sanskrit etymology has been 
givehito the w'ord, there can be no question that it is of foreign 
origin and is the same, as the Persian word Satrap. The earliest 
person who is known to have borne the title was Nahapanc, spoken 
of in the Cave-Inscriptions as the Ksatrapa of a king named 
K^ahsirata. Another Satrap was called Castana, These three 
names are nnquestionahly foreign and are considered to be 
Parthian. The name Sah of the Satrap dynasty of Surastra is also 
not of Sanskrit origin. ' It appears, therefore, that the kings who 
bore the title of Ksatrapas were Parthian by descent, though they 
were afterwards domiciled in the country, used the Sanskrit 
language; and took Sanskrit names. Nahapana or his sovereign, 
or any One else who conquered this portion of India and esta- 
blished the Satrap dynasty, must have been the Saka king from 
whom the era originated. And Usavadata. the son-in-law of 
Nahapana, is called a Saka in one of the Nasik Inscriptions.^ 
The era must have been used by, the dynasty itself, and conse- 


1 Paper on the Sah Dynasty, 
a No. 14, JBBRAS, Vol. VII, No. 22. 
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quently by the people, just as we at the present, clay, even in our 
private transactions, use the Christian era. . 

When the Satraps were superseded by the’ Valabhis in 
Surastra, and by the Calukyas in Maharastra , ■ the same era 
to which the people had been accustomed) for about ‘ three 
centuries must have continued in use, and been used, by the 
conquering dynasties . themselves. After the Marathas had 
put down the Mahomedans and established their sivay, they 
always used the Mahomedan • era, sometimes along with, 
but often , without, the Saka, notwithstanding the endeavours 
of Shivaji to sanskritize his Durbar. And this Mahomedtin, era 
continued to be used even by British Mamiatdars, Mahaibaris, 
and Munsifs in their official letters until recently. F.rom what 
has taken place in recent times, we may infer wjiat . must.; have 
occurred fifteen centuries ago. If we have seen the^^ Maratba 
Rajas and the Brahman Peshwas using the Mahomedan |3ra,„ not- 
withstandiirg that they had the advantage of apctl^er mpr$ ancient, 
we should certainly expect , to find the Valabhis and the Qaliikyas 
using the era of the Satraps whom they succeeded, especially 
when they had no other. 

And if we refer the Valabbi dates to the' era of Saka kings,- we 
arrive at an intelligible starting-point for the Valabhi era, "ascer- 
tained by Col. Tod to have commenced in 319 A. D. The date* 2,72 
of the grant of Dharasena II, if referred to the era qf Vikrama is 
equal to 216 A. D., i. e., the Valabhi era must be supposed to have 
originated 103 years after Dharasena’s grant was executed. , But 
it is difficult to conceive what event in the history 6f those kings, 
so important as to give rise to a new era, could have taken place 
at that time, except it be the • overthrow of the dynasty or the 
destruction of Valabhi. But we have no evidence to show that 
there was a revolution in the country in 319 A. D. Valabhi was 
the capital of a kingdom in the time of Hwan Thsang, and the 
overthrow of a reigning family does not appear to me to be such 
an occurrence as would give rise to a now era called after the 
family. It would in such a case bear the name of the conqueror, 
and not of the conquered. If, however, the date 272 were referred 
to the Saka-kaia, it would be equivalent to 350 A. I)., i. e., it would 
show that Dharasena II was reigping at Valabhi. ip the ^st :y.<^ar 
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of Mi'^ era of liis'' faiiiily The best starting-point for the era is, iii 
my opinion, the coronation of- Drona-Siihha, the second son of 
Bhatarfca. The iatlw bad, no donbt, laid the foundations of the 
greatness of the family, hut he and his first son did not assume 
the title of King, and were : called- , Senapatis or Commanders of 
forces. Drona-simha is the first member of the dynasty to whom the 
title of Maharaja or King is given in Mr. Waliien s first copper- 
plate, and he is there spoken of as having been crowned by the 
only sovereigm of the whole w^orld, whoever he may have been. 
The ■independence of the Valabhi kings therefore dates from this 
event. 

After Drona-Siihha, his two brothers coverned the kingdom 
Successively. The reigns of brothers succeeding each other can- 
not be very long, and even Gtihasene, the son of Dharapatta the 
last brother, and father of Dharasena II, must have been a pretty 
old man when he began to reign, for he came to the throne after 
his three nncles and his father. Drona-Simha also must have 
received the title of MahErAja he succeeded bis 

brother. I therefore think that 31 years is a sufficiently long 
period for a portion of the reign of Drona-Sirhha and the whole 
reigns of Ms two brothers and Gtihasena. These considerations, 
in my Opinion, go a great W'ay towards showing that the Valabhl 
princes' used the era of the Saka kings. Mr. Fergussou refers the 
dates in the grants to the Valabhi era^ ; but it is difficult to con- 
ceive how it should have escaped his notice that 2?’2 years — or, 
’according to the old reading, 330 years — is far too long a time for 
the reigns of Bhatarka, his four sons, and his grandson Guhasena, 
supposing even that the era began from the date of the original 
founder of the dynasty, and not* from that of Drona-Simha s 
coronation. 

• The conclusions, then, at which I arrive are—that the date of 
the grant of Dharasena II, discovered by Mr. Wathen is 272 Saka, 
corresponding to 350 A. D. ; that of the present grant is 326 Saka 
or 40-4 A, D., and that of those of Siladitya II is 356 Saka, 1 e., 
434 A. B. 


3L JBAS, VoL IV, New Sedei* p. 
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Since the above was written, Mr. Burgess has kindly placed In 
my hands the second halves of two copper-plate grants of tie 
dynasty found in the ruins of Yalabhi. -Both are greatly damaged, 
•but the smaller one more so than the other. The surface was . at 
first, covered over by a thick crust of some hard but brittle sub- 
stance, so that the letters were not distinct. What was observable 
on the smaller plate was the sign-manual of the king and the date. 
But the date without the name of the grantor was of. little use. I 
then placed the plates in a vessel containing water mixed with 
tamarind for a whole night, and the next morning when the hard 
substance had softened a little, scratched it off with a knife. The 
letters are now more distinct. In the first line of the smaller 
plate the following words occur : — 

“Sri Sila... whose second name Dharmaditya was 

procured for him by his enjoyment of prosperity being...” The 
part of the plate, containing the syllables forming the latter 
part of the name and two or three words more, is broken off. Then 
follow the words after which some letters are illegible; 

and then WRRrf, “ commands ‘ Be .it known to you. ’ ” 

Dharmaditya, we know, was another name of Siladitya, son of 
Dharasena II, and the words preceding his name in other plates 
are the same as here. The grantor, therefore, is Siladitya 1. The 
date is Too<?‘ . ■ The first figure has one side-stroke only, on 

which account it represents 200.^ The second is that which 
stands for 80 in Dr. Burn’s plates. The common chord, however, 
on which the segments here stand is not quite a straight line, 
and the whole has the appearance of two irregular circles 
touching each other. But the figure occurs in this slightly modi- 
■fied form on some coins' .of the Sah dynasty. The last figure is 6, 
so that the whole date is 286. This remarkably confirms .my 
reading of the date of Mr. Wathen’s first plate, and especially of 
the second figure in it. If the date of this grant of the son and 
successor of Dharasena II is 286, that of one of Dharasena 'him- 
self may well he 272. 

These two plates,^ broken and mutilated as they are, are very 

2 See Mr. Newton’s paper, JBBEAS, Vol. VII, p. 28, under Eudra Sah. 

3 These have been translated in the Indian Antiquary, Volume I,- pp. 45ii, 
and are included in this volume later. [ N. B. U. ] 

29 { E. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. Ill ] . 
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inierestiBg*. Those liitherto discovered record grants of land to 
' Brahmans,' but in ' these I observe grants made to Buddhistic 
Viharas or monasteries for the support of the mendicant priests 
from “ the four quarters residing in them ”, as well as for pro- 
viding the means of worshipping the great Buddhas, such as 
incense, flowers, and lamp-oil. The grant in the . larger plate is to 
a Vihara constructed at the village of Yodhavaka, by the minister 
Skandabhaia, who appears to have been a pious Buddhist. We 
thus see that the Valabhi kings patronized Brahmans as well as 
Buddhists, and sectarian animosity did not exist. Buddhism still 
flourished side by side with Brahmanism ; and the worship of the 
images of the several Buddhas formed part of the religion* But 
I reserve these plates for a fuller consideration on seme future 
occasion. 


TBANSCBIPI OF THE YALABHi COPPER-PLATE 
PEPEHRED TO ABOVE. 
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I ? ? I fl5T [#] firff sit'^^n'^qsTfS^qfwmar- 

1 I lfs:wg-?j: ?rqr5rfTl%3T!I^I*n?tsr,»TiI- 

^'^fi^g’^TiT?5^?r=Ti [ ji'r g#nT'n3%nTi'r3i'^: ^crqjraiaiiiTra' i ?h i TrF4i ^-%3- 

i%^r£fnngniTi'3a5ii'a^^4^*I?mnl i ?? i ea’- 

rn%jg?T:q|q%snW^^^^^^ Wl qWJ^Tf ;ff?; ^''n%5!T 

I ^irqaV-^f5|cr g^?iiT3J=r?rr ^iiwc^qufiinifiq tw. 

fj?l'ara: q>Tta?tK|.§iffl . 1 ? <i 1 WfTl^f^5THf^?oT=i3'l^li3re,Sqi3fra# q^isnni^qy^frgiqf- 

f&rtrR-'iiii%: aoil^wf aR 1^0 1 r3i^ 

Tl^f: f^I3^((?55J^a|t3i'tTl'3gill^'^ I ^ ? I a?W)WaF?rraa^,cpi%i%5i%ffrri^5ff:5p3^;^l§. 
Tv^K5ff§tOTllHT(g5Tfff3Jr: qisj^lFTTf^TO 1=^1 

^a'Ji'arff aas I iq (Vi Mfr^i^'ra [ ■• i i 9frc<rorf''^^w rFSTj^Ti- 

sig'Fairr: ?faH5i%?jn'%niTi%lfF3i%%(3i%soi3iw;qp,^iffi(^5rEr: gfa# i ^v i 17 ^ jjn’tRr- 
Ijfq- =5r l%T;T!g?r'qiWTn%fTRII^’?[qn|T'43ri5TC;f': ^HT5q5;i%rri^;p5ir'§nF?;i?5l=^’^P. I 1 
?rJTf^RiWrrr [a-r:]rTqRJT<r^R<-WraRW5lf^33TW>TTl%SiTJT: ?{tt?T?r!TjWT?rr5Fr?<0T!Tf!T- 
[a'i] ^l?5r I =<M. ;FTag:3Wm^g3TT ^lYjl t- } riHi1H 

5ETa-.«^m'3 I S'® I *i'Jg:?5n^l%fr^lTy^: q?)Wit*9T: sfhn%'J| ^^33T^7T?TT313Wnrr: 
f??r[f35Ti%T I a?n‘4nnTf wniirf S?'^«pr: 

'Tf?!? I r \ I 5®ri’3’Wf%®Tn%^lRTR»%Ra' ?snR5gqTT5;: m CT^(% ' |fT -4»rtia» ' ri W. 

^ -93 

arnrnaii^r i ^ » i fiRfgraajjf aijqJT^ria^iriRRf^iJRTiFwt^fi^^en^ 

I ^ ? I i%Rr aRrTTO^<^ffRg;i%'4aara3i35(?,jiiti^^ i^r: 

^TRa-RsTf n? I ?W?rRa7^30r: f5gDTf%'lq'(5r?iRTO?^5rWT«Hi’ 

■ * ■ ■ 

rrrTOfciiiftq'iT^?^' t ^TtRiT f^irR: ar^unsii^a-; 

* 5 ,'* >q£ 

arR?r[ 5?[ ] i? itOTi R''Tmfi3’:?ifT ftr 1 ^ v i fen ^fRiSfTOR^TsrfeRRfngrirr- 

'pfenlni^WTf^fWTRifeJTi^ffigniiiT nw i i §RRrftrR- 

^p^Tc33^lJ^WTOTa>W5^R#^™l■«l59J•^w^ i%?g-inq' qa- i ataorfnfer- 

^i%an!?r|TO%wrq(7Wrn%trf: n3in^rRs?TifenafMRi%?: ?i'TRsr 

f jn3iT?^frin5?Rfe%?sr?w: ari»i% «i#? . m ferRflritr'TR^awrr: noTT'^wRi- 

?<? f?fferT w. 1. ? ^ ?ffni° w. 1. =0 qi^^R w. 1. 

ajfer' w. 1 . ®*TF|^?r qfmiT. sfei" w. i. 

°..7f: Bs. 

5n?§ifiR Bs. Bs. FfHigriJT'Bs. 

W. 1 signifies Wathen’s first plate. 

■ W. 2 do second do. 

Bs. signifies the plate translated in the Indian Antiquary, Volur^e I, p. 4§. 
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l'ti%^ WT ^rfll'^^l: S'Jqiran^i^Tl^ I V ° I 

' v? i frgsra^isrun^TrJr 

^■5jq'45iv[?rriTfrfi%w?t5^t^'Tft^^5T'^H^^'?r'^^^^ ' 5?’ 1 H^rs^i^TctrrfrqTfq-fl- 

iW?T: l%ff?iB?®^Pft 51%'iI'T: I'V^l 

f%^r 1 yv 1 piTWH^w>itT§i3w»Tia'3^i*it(»i^-irf^5ri'fr'iTgfT35Ta,^!Hi6t'jH|,-^tw 

g-fi^ sfiRTT'T^' I y'^. I ^5FT-fr'’trri%^^tS^i^ srqr^fii^ fis?iHisi=iTtHi%ii 57?5 ?t 

2m\z^^ i y ^ i ’■fra iifTRSi^rsR-- 

fPrr \%® 5 r 3 aa(awftsri?fP?wriw?aia sr i y'* r sTeTR^TiWJia^Tir- 

aarflot ir’EJrt«ri?ffi\H fftfr- fff'a'sis’TT^&rfF'etfeElTa fi^arr: sTir'afftsp i y<i i 

ij(#rrf;|i'^sraf?rf^^‘ awiFTf 3PT%i%a’P^a (a) tqfi’FPRf^M srsTJrr^’pap'rt- 
wgr ^ ra fim I y'. i ^5^2fm5taTr>TRirrat?f5r»aDi TOiai?frn% ’r^’R'Aitr’p&aJifr 
5l%crTrf: 3TTT^- xjcjpf.^T I ’-» o I 3^Trf: rf^^T 

cpF[^; ^iTrRtarHfni% KSjyrTspM ?i%afT: i y ? i mxn- ^ 

ar?raiHa ?=fri?r-- 'r^’%fr1l5Tf5'fR srirfiaatifw H- i 

cfpRpr. . . . BaFqi%r'^3’t '■fR^Ti'Rpi §t<*q«imfn%fe% ?rs^n3=RtpiPTrfiftfm'^rffi’T 
I I stsRi’RT'j^ .... 5^tfn^^iiBi’i'^ai%tTOt?tq^TO’r'Pi<?r% ssftisn’afr- 
atit 3?5Ftf%qT’^'oT ■R^: |Hy I fRi^^ifRfRtr ar^Rwfw’R 

aff: ^ ^ %fafsri%% i '^.y i afqr^rp^a- 

q^CTii^iri ■RTs^'i ■)ijq^f('qF?5aa’T==3i'i5P7’qpqs;i^'i3’T’fi=Jr’ Tft'rrcsf’rHSJiar^#' r 

qfl^Sfiar StET 1 I W ^RKlftfa: r 5TW 5131 'Cia'fT'W ’H’T fr^ORW I aiHif 
3n?5W(’a’R|*4RifR ''TOi’Tfi’iTiFni^ I i%|TEaiP!iin%iT% wr #t fim his; > y'® ' T^- 
gsTfr qi%sr#fHriT9r Affiif ftsTR 'i.Pr?;'! sri'^SrHi HT 3 ;iJi=n a frif^s fR^ ft%r?i% i ffr- 
fRRT HRsasawR: rHi%!TR3 1 y<f 1 Hfai%sftr%fri3!?>cq(as5i [?] aHSsflifRtS^S- 
*i^'fr H" ^ 5. ariTi? ^ ^sf^r aa. / 


[ Fjrom the Indian Antiquary, Volume I, pp. 14ff. ] 
TRANSLATION. 

Welfare ! From Valabhl. From Bhatarka the great Mahe- 
svara’ who obtained greatness by a hundred wounds received in 
the midst of a circle of friends of matchless might, who, with 
main force, had subjugated their enemies — who won the. attach- 
ment [ of kings ] by his gifts, respectful treatment and equable 
%' • ' ' ' ' * ' . 

1 Devotee of Mahesvara or Siva, .The Valabhi kings probably belonged to 
• the MShesvara Sect, - > • • -. 
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Gomdiici;, the results of that greatness— who, by the poweiv of the 
kings- attached to him, obtained sovereignty, and whose royal 
race is unbroken,- sprang Sri^ Gnhasena the great Mahesvara,-^ 
who had all his sins w^ashed away, by bowing at the lotus4ike 
feet of his mother, and father — who, sword in. hand, from his 
childhood manifested great prowess, by breaking the ranks of the 
maddened elephants of his enemy, — the rays of the nails of whose 
feet were mixed with the light of the crown jewels of the enemies 
laid prostrate [ at his feet ,] by his valour,— -who delighted the 
hearts of his subjects by excellently protecting them, thoroughly, 
according to the method prescribed in the Smrtis,^^ and thus 
rendered his title of Eaja literally true, — who in beauty, lustre, 
firmness, depth, genius and wealth, excelled Eama,*^ the moon, the 
King of mountains,^ the ocean, the preceptor. of the Gods,® and the 
Lord of wealth,®— who sacrificed his own interests as if they were 
as worthless as straw, by his. readiness to extend protection from 
danger to those who sought an asylum with him,— and, who 
delighted the hearts of learned- men, friends and favourites, hy 
giving them more wealth than was asked, and who was the very 
incarnate [ moving on legs ] delight of the whole extent of the 
world. His son was Sri Dharasena the great Mahesvara— whose 
stains of sins were wholly washed away by the water of the Gahga’^ 
in the shape of the rays from the nails of his father’s feet,— whose 
wealth was fed on by hundreds of thousands of favourites, — who 
was resorted to as it were, out of love for his beauty, by many 
acquired virtues, — who astonished all archers by his innate power 
and acquired skill,— who continued the charitable grants made by 
former kings, — who averted the evils destructive to his subjects, — 
who showed himself to be the common abode of Sri^ and Saras- 
vatl,^ — whose exploits placed him in the enjoyment of the wealth 

1 This is an honorific, prefixed to the names of kings. 

2 Law-bocks. 

3 The God of Love. 

4 Himalaya., 

5 Brhaspati. . , 

6 Knbera. 

7 The water of the Gahga is white, according to Hindu poets, and rays of 
light-are also white ; hence the resemblance. 

8. The Goddess of wealth. . , . . 

9 Goddess of learning. These two are supposed always to live apart. 
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and power of his united . enemies, and who, by exploits, obtained 
. unsullied royal dignity. His son was Siladitya, the great Mahe- 
■svara, who meditated on his father’s feet,— who filled the circle of 
all the quarters by extraordinary virtues which were united in 
him,, and which delighted the whole w^orld, — the burden of whose 
, great desires was borne successfully by his shoulders, which were 
brighter than those of others, in consequence of his conspicuous- 
.ness amongst the allies, who had obtained distinction by winning 
a hundred battles,— whom it was always very easy to please by 
wanting sage epigrams, though his own mind was purified by the 
study of all sciences in all their branches, — who, though trans- 
cending all people in the unfathomable depth [ of his heart ], was 
of a very benevolent disposition, as shown by his good deeds,— 
.who obtained great fame by clearing the obstructed path trodden 
on by kings of the Krfca^ age, — whose enjoyment of the sweets of 
affluence was refined by his adherence to justice, and thus pro- 
cured for him his other name of Dharmaditya.^ His younger 
brother was Sri Kharagraha, the great MS-hesvara, who meditated 
on his ( brother ’s ) feet, who bore the sovereign power though it 
was an object of desire to the loving elder one, who was like the 
elder one of Upendra,^ as a bullock ( bearer of the yoke ) bears on 
his shoulders something that is great, simply on account of the 
pleasure he took in executing his ( brother’s) commands, and 
while doing so he did not allow his virtue to be diminished, 
either by love of pleasure or vexation— whose mind— though his 
foot-stool was enveloped in the lustre of the crown jewels of the 
hundred kings subjugated by his prowess— was not affected by 
arrogance, or a fondness to treat others with indignity, — to coun- 
teract whom ( whose power ), setting aside submission, there was 
no way even for enemies reputed for manliness and pride, — who 
by a number of pure virtues which perfumed the whole world, 


1 The kings of the Kxrta or the first age of Hindu Mythology were very 
virtuous ; and their ways and manners were forgotten. Siladitya trod 
in their foot-steps, 

2 Literally — * the Sun of justice or virtue,* 

3 Upendra is a name of Visnu ; and the allusion here is probably to Krspa, in 
whose favour Balar5ma, his elder brother, or guru, — the word in the origi- 
nal,— resigned the kingdom, 
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resisted with main force the progress of the sport of Kali, whose 
heart was noble and untouched by all the faults which little men 
are prone to, — and who obtained the first place amongst men of 
valour by the royal Laksmi® of a host of inimical kings voluntari- 
ly embracing him, on account of his well-known valour and skill 
in the management of weapons. His son who meditated on his 
feet was Sri Dharasena, the great Mahesvara, — who gave exceed- 
ingly great delight to the hearts of learned men by the acquisi- 
tion of all the sciences, — who in his stock of virtue and liberality 
in giving away, found a device, by which was effected the defeat 
of the desires of his enemies, who, though Ms thoughts were deep 
( in his breast ), in consequence of his having been thoroughly 
acquainted with various sciences, arts, and with the ways of the 
world, was of a very benevolent disposition, -whose unaffected humi- 
lity and chastened manners, were his ornaments, — who destroyed 
the pride of all enemies by his powerful and massive arm, which 
carried the flag of victory in a hundred battles, — and whose com- 
mands were obeyed by the whole circle of kings, whose skill in 
the management of weapons he had defeated by the might of his 
bow. His younger brother who meditated on his feet was the 
great Mahesvara Dhruvasena, who surpassed all previous kings 
by his good deeds,— -who accomplished things that were very 
difficult' to accompHsh,— who was valour itself in a human form, 
—who was respected as if he were Manu himself by his subjects, 
with hearts full of love for his great virtues, — who was the very 
lord of lotuses'"' without the spots, full-sized,^ shining, and the 
cause of joy to others,— who was the ever shining sun, the dis- 
peller of darkness by filling all quarters with the bright lustre 
[ of his great prowess ] — who, inspiring confidence'^ in his subjects, 

1 The principle of evil. Kali is supposed to have full swing in the present 
age, w'hich is called Kali-yuga. 

2 The triumph of a lover consists in his mistress giving him a voluntary 
embrace. The royal power and state of Kharagraha’s enemies are personi- 
fied as Laksmi, who is attracfeed by their valour, 

3 i. G., The moon. 

4 There is a play here on the word Kal^» which means * a digit of the moon * 
and ‘ an art. * The moon had all her digits i. e. was full, and the king was 
versed in all the arts. 

5 There is a play here on the words prakrti, pratyaya, anubandha, Sgama 
and vidadhana, which are technical terms used by Papini. The grammati- 
cal meaning is enclosed within brakets in the text* 
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as fo the acquisition of wealth, the fntthferaxice of a great many 
purposes, and the increase of prosperityf0raiiiatically construed — 
prescribing the addition to bases of a termination with a certain 
sense, having letters indicatory of a great many changes, and with 
the augment added on to it ] ; proficient in determining matters 
about peace, ^ war, and alliance [ Gram, well-versed in Samdlii or 
phonetic rules, dissolution of compounds and Compounds]; issuing^ 
commands proper for the occasion' [ Gram, prescribing a substi- 
tute for the original ] and doing*^’ honour to the good hy raising 
them from a subordinate position [ Gram, giving correct forms to 
words by prescribing Guna and Vrddlri changes ], was thoroughly 
versed in the art of Government, and of the Salaturiya.^ Though 
of great valour, he possessed a heart softened by compassion ; 
though learned, he w^as not boastful; though he was a lover, his 
passions were subdued ; though his kindness w^as unchanging, he 
repelled those W'ho w^ere guilty. He rendered his w^ell-bnown 
second name of Baladitya ( Morning Sun ) literally true, by the 
warm® love which he engendred in men at the time of his acces- 
sion,^ and which overspread the earth. His son is Sri Dharasena 
who bears on his forhead a crescent of the moon, in the shape of 
the mark of scars produced by rubbing his head on the eartb, 
when prc^traiing himself at his father’s lotus-like feet; whose 
great learning is as pure as the pearl orntoient put on his grace- 
ful ear in his childhood; the lotus-like palm of wdiose hand is 
alwmys washed by the water [ poured in the making ] of gifts ; 
whose joy is heightened by the levy of taxes"'' as light as the soft 
grasp of the hand of a maiden; who, like the revealed science 
of archery,^ has dealt by means of his bow with all the aims in 

1 Here the words Sanrasa, Vigraha and Saihdhi are used in a double sense. 

2 Sthana and Aclesa are the words here. 

3 HereRbe words with a double meaning are SamskSra, SSdhu, Guna,’ Vrddhi, 
and Vidhana. 

4 Panini was a native of SalStura, \ji the country to the w'est of the Indus ; 
and he is known by the name of Salatunya or native of SaliCtura. 

5 There is a play on the word Anuraga here, which means ‘ redness ' as well 
as ‘ love.’ The light of the morning sun is reddish. 

6 Udaya is the word here which means ‘rise’ as applied to the Sun or 
the king. 

7 A pun on the word Kara which means a ‘ tax ’ and the ‘ hand 

8 The Dhanurveda so translated here, teaches how to take all sorts of 
aims ; and the king had actually taken all aims ; hence the coniparisonw 
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tlie world ( takes aims ), — whose commands are treated by iiio 
circle of subject kings as the jewels worn on the Iiead who medi- 
tates on his grandfather’s feet and wdio is the great Mahc4Yara,, 
the great lord, the king of kings, the great ruler, the universal 
sovereign. He, enjoying good health, commandos all whom it 
may concern Be it known to you, that for the increase of tho 
religious merit of my mother and father, I have given in charity, 
by pouring water, a field of the area of 56 paecrr at tlic soutb.eni 
extremity of Saikarapadraka, a district of Kikkalaputra,a viliagc 
in Kalapakapatha in Surastra, to the Brahmana Ar juiui, srai of the 
Brahmana Guhadhya, residing in Kikkalaputra, formerly cf 
Siiiihapura, honoured among the Brahmaioas of Simliapura, kiiowi ng 
the four Vedas, of the ' Bharadvaja gotra, and student of the 
Chandoga Veda. The boundaries of the fiold are, in the easi— ihe 
w^ell Vinhalsatkka,— to the south, the field Vaitaka?jatkka,"-“to 
the west, the' field Kuturabi-ViphalarSatkka,”"to the nortli, the 
field ’ of Brahmana-sasti-hhava Satkka : — And also to the 
Brahmana Mahka-Svamiii, son of the Brahmana Guliadhy a, residing 
in the village of Kikkataputra, formerly of Siiiihapura, honoured 
among the Brahmanas of Siiiihapura, knowing the four Vedas, of 
the Bharad vaja gotra, student of Chandoga Veda : a w^ell of the area 
of sixteen paces, at the western exrtemity of Kikkiiaputi a village 
in Kalapakapatha in Surastra. The boundaric-G are: — To the east, 
the well Catra-satkka, — to the south aiKb west — the field Kutunibi 
Candra-satkka-and to the north the field MahattatradJsaka-sattka. 
And also at the w^estern extremity of the village of Sarkarapadraka 
a district of Kikkataputra, a field of the area of 28 paces, the 

boundaries of which are, ' and also a field measuring fourteen 

paces, the boundaries of which are... and also six pattakas^ whose 

boundaries are : — to the east to the souLii to the 

west and to the north, the boundary of the village of 

Patanaka. In this manner, the field of VapI, of the extent of 182 

1 i. e. line o’mpromi singly obeyed. 

'2' Tlie word in the original is padSvarta, which appears to have been a 
squaro measure. 

'3 The dots indicate portions containing a- mention of the boundaries 

&o. left. untranslated. [N.B. D.l 
4 Probably a certain square measure. . 

30 [ R. G.Bhandcirkar’s Works, Vol* HI. ] 
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paces, is granted, along with its appurtenances, and whatever is 
on it, together with the revenue in kind, or gold, and with 
w^hatever may be growm on them, except what may have been 
granted to Gods or Brahmans before. The w^hole is not to be 
meddled with by any officer of the king, and is to be enjoyed 
from son to grandson, and to last as long as the sun, the moon, 
the ocean, the earth, rivers and mountains endure. On this 
account no one shall obstruct any one, wdio, in virtue of 
this Brahman-gift, enjoys the land, ploughs it, or allows it to be 
ploughed, or assigns it over to another person. All future kings, 
wdiether of our race or others, should, bearing in mind that power 
is transitory, and humanity frail, and knowing the good fruits 
arising from the grant of land, recognise this our grant, and con- 
tinue it. It is said This earth has been enjoyed by many kings, 
such as Sagara and others ; each one obtains the fruit when he 
is in possession. The things given in charity by kings who were 
afraid of poverty, are like flowers which have been used. What 
good man will resume them? The grantor of land dwells in 
Heaven for sixty thousand years, and he who takes it away, or 
allows it to be taken away, lives in Hell for as many years. — The 
Prince Dhruvasena is minister (executive officer) here. Engraved 
by Divirapati-Skandabhata, the son of Divirapati Vasa [ ? ] bhata, 
minister for peace and wmr. 326 in the bright half of Asadha. 
My own hand [ sign manual ]. 


REMARKS. 

Three copper-plates of the Valabhi Dynasty have been hither- 
to deciphered and transiaied. T^wo of these were discovered by 
Mr. Wathen, and the third by Dr. Burns of Kaira. Mr. Wathen’s 
translation of one of the two and his remarks on the other are 
given in the Fourth Volume of the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Jour- 
nal. One leaf of the latter was afterwards deciphered and 
translated by the Rev. P. Anderson. The translation, a Deva- 
nagari transcript, and a lithographed copy are given in the Third 
Volume of the Bombay Asiatic Society’s Journal. A transcript 
and translation of Dr. Burn’s copper-plate are to be found in the 
Seventh Volume of the Bengal Society’s Journal We shall distin* 
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Suish. th6S6 by tli6 iiiinibors 1, 2 and 3. No. 1 records a grant of 
land by Dbarasena II, the great-grandson of the founder of the 
dynasty and the seventh in Mr. Anderson’s list ; and Nos, 2 and 3 
are said to be from Dhruvasena, the thirteenth in the list. 

The copper-plates now translated were put into my hands by 
the Editor,^ The grantor, in this case, is Dharasena IV, the twelfth 
in Mr. Anderson’s list and consequently the immediate predeces- 
sor of the king .who is considered as the grantor in Nos. % and 3.| 

Dr. Bhau Daji gives, in one place, the dates of five copper- 
plate grants of this dynasty,*^ whilst in another he mentions seven 
dates professedly derived from copper-plates. But he does not 
say when or by whom so many grants of the Valabhi kings were 
discoverd, nor who deciphered and translated them, or where the 
plates or their transcripts and translations are to be found. Mr. 
Thomas, as appears from his edition of Prinsep’s Essays, knows 
only of the three I have mentioned. 

The descriptions of the several kings in all these plates are 
given in the same words ; so that, so far as they go, they may be 
considered to be copies of each other. There are a few varietates 
lectionis, but some of these at least must be ascribed to the igno- 
rance or carelessness of the engraver. The published transcript 
of No. 1 is generally correct ; but those of the other two are full 
of mistakes, and it is difficult or impossible in a great many 
places to make out any sense. Any one well acquainted with 
Sanskrit may ascertain the truth of this for himself by comparing 
the several transcripts with that of the present one. Many 
instances of this might be given, but I shall confine myself here 
to one. The plays on certain grammatical terms, and Salaturiya, 
the name of Panini, were not at all made out by previous deci- 
pherers; Guna-vrddhi was read by Mr. Anderson and the 
Calcutta scholar as Guna-bhridbhih, and Salaturiya as Sala- 
garlyas. But these mistakes are not in the original copper-plates. 
Nos. 1 and 2 are preserved in the Museum of the Bombay Asiatic 


1 The Editor of the Indian Antiquary added the foot-noto “They were 
kindly lent me by Major J. W. Watson.** (N. B. ¥.] 

2 JBBRAS, VqI T ill, p. 330» 
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Society and I have collated these ( in orip;inal.) with the present 
one. I did not find there the mistakes I speak of, and which axe 
to be ascribed to the transcribers. The translations based upon 
such transcripts must, of course, be equally wrong. . , 

The genealogy of the Valabhi kings as gathered from the. pre- 
sent grant is as follows : — . 

From Bhatarka sprang . ■ 

j , . ■■ 

Guhasena, . 

1 . ... 

• Dharasena IT. 


^ i '7 .1 

Siladitya I. Kharagraha L 


Dharasena III. Dhurvasena. L 
Dharasena IV. 

This genealogy agrees in ev^ery respect, so far as it goes, with 
;thafc in Nos. 3 and 3. The exact relationship between Bhatarka 
and Guhasena is not given ; but in No. 1 he is represented as his 
"great’-grandson. No. 1 gives also the iiaxnes of the several' sons 
•of Bhatarka who succeeded each other. : ' . ' . 

; The name of the grandfather of Dharasena IV, and brother of 
Siladitya I, is given as Isvaragraha by the translators of Nos. 2 
and 3. In the present plate it is clearly Kharagraha and I find 
it so even in No. 2. Mr. Wathen’s reading of it was Caragraha 
which is nearer to the true name than Isvaragraha. 

From a passage in the description of Kharagraha, the younger 
brother of Siladitya, it appears that during the life-time of the 
latter, the former held the reins of government • For he is there 
spoken of as having administered the affairs of the kingdom in 
obedience to the orders of his guru which word must, from the 
analogy of the c“uru of Upendra or Krsna mentioned there, as well 
as for other reasons, be taken to mean ‘ elder brother. ’ Mr. 
Anderson has entirely misunderstood this passage. The Calcutta 
translator gives the substance of it though the bearing of the 
analogy does not seem bo have been clearly comprehended. There 
appears to have been a sort of usurpation here, for Siladitya’s 
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chjldren were passed ^ and the kingdom was governed by 
Khm*apali^^ and .after him, by his lineal descendants. The line 
of Siladitya was restored after the death of Dharasena IV® as is 
eYident_ from Nos. 2 and 3. 

; _ According to.the translators of these, the immediate successor 
pi this king made the grants Nos. 2 and 3, and his name was 
Dliruvasena. There is here a double mistake. The grantor’s 
name was evidently Siladitya, as may be ascertained by com- 
paring the passage in No. 2 with the corresponding one in the 
transcript of No. 3, and he was not the immediate successor of 
Dharasena IV. He was great-grandson to Siladitya I, as shown 
in the following genealogy gathered from the original of No. 2, 
now in the Museum of the Bombay Asiatic Society : — 

Siladitya 1. 

1 

Derabhata. 


. , j ^ t 1 

Siladitya. Kharagraha IL Dhruvasena III. 

Siladitya II. 

This last, marked Siladitya II, is the grantor in Nos. 2 and 3. 

This genealogy differs from that given by all the writers on 
the Valabhi dynasty except Dr. Bhau Daji^ who does not give his 
authorities ; but if they are not the same as mine, the order of 
names given above receives confirmation from what may, for the 
present, be called an independent source. 

Ill another list given by the same writer, I find another 
Siladitya, placed below Siladitya II. But here again I must 
complain of his silence as to his authorities. 

It; is not likely, though there is nothing impossible in it, that 
Derabhata, the son of Siladitya, should have lived to succeed 
Dharasena IV, the grandson of Iiis uncle. It appears to me that 
those only whose names in the plates are in the nominative case 
and have the epithet Paramamahesvara prefixed to them, were 
reigning kings. The names of Derabhata, and Siladitya, the father 


1 JBBRAS, Vol. Vil, p. 116. 

2 Ibid., VolVIIhr. 245. 
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of Siladityall are in the genitive case in No. 2 and they are not 
styled Paramamahesvaras, They do not seem, therefore, to have 
sat on the throne. 

In a few places, in the latter part of the present copper-plate, 
the letters are not distinct ; so that I am not sure of the readings 
I have given of the names of the fields mentioned as honndaries 
of the pieces of land conveyed. But these natnes cannot be of 
any importance. 


ON TWO COPPER-PLATES FROM VALABHl. 

[ From the Indian Antiquary, Volume 1, 1872, ,pp. 45£ ] 

The following are translations of the second halves of two 
copper-plate grants sent to the Editor of the Indian Antiquary 
from Bhavnagar. The second and smaller one, 12 inches by 
is greatly damaged ; and the letters are indistinct in many places. 
The other is 12^ inches by 10 ^ 4 , and is in a better state of pre- 
servation — the right hand edge only being broken off. 

The grantor in No. I is Dharasena IV, the same as in the one 
translated at pp. 214 ff, ante. The date is also the same, viz. 326, 
the month being Magha instead of Asadha. The first nine lines 
and a half have not been translated, as the description of the 
kings in them is in almost every respect the same as in the cor- 
responding portion of the former and other Valabhi grants. 

The grantor in No. II is Siladitya I, the son and successor of 
Dharasena II, the king in Mr. Wathen’s first plate. The figured 
date is : — 

The first figure having only one side stroke, represents 200, 
The value of the second we know from Dr. Burn’s Calukya and 
Gurjara plates to be 80, and the last stands for 6 ; so that the whole 
is 286. But the date usually assigned to the father of Siladitya 
from Mr. Wathen’s plate is 332. I have shown^ that this date 
has been misread and misinterpreted. The first figure in it 
stands for 200, and the value I have assigned to the second 
from evidence available is 70. The date therefore is 272. 

These two plates, broken and mutilated as they are, are very 
interesting. Those hitherto discovered, record grants of land to 
Brahmans ; but both these record grants of land to Buddhist 
monasteries or Viharas. In the larger plate, the village of 
Yodhavaka is assigned to a Vihara constructed by the minister 

1 In a paper in the JBBRAS, Volume X, p. 66fr. This leaner has been 
published in this Volume, ante, pp, 
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Skandabliata, who appears to have been a pious Buddhist. We 
see from these, that the Valabhi kings patronized the Buddhists 
as well as the Bralliiians : Buddhism flourished at the rtime side 
hy side with Brahmanism, and the worship of images formed part 
of the religion. The geiieology Of the Valabhi dynasty has been 
given at pp. 23Sf, ante. The dates- gathered from the copper- 
plate grants, I know of, are given beIow^ I believe, for reasons 
in the paper ju’st referred to, that the era used in 'these grants "is 
that of the Saka king. 

Dharasena II ... ... 272. Saka or 350 A. D. 

Siladitya I ... ... ... 286 Saka or 364 A, P. .. 

i)harasen!% IV ( 2 gi’ants ) ... 326 S'aka or 404 A. I). 

Siladitya 11 ( 2 grants ) ... 356 Saka or 434 A. r3. 

Translation OF Plate I. • ■ 

Sri Dharasena, the -great Mahesvara,ihe, great lord,, the king pf 
kings, the great ruler, the universal sovereign, who meditates on. 
his grand-father’s feet, enioying good health, commands all whom 
it may concern : — Be it kiiowui to you that for the 'increase of the 

religious merit of my mother and father I have ( assigned ) to the 

assembly of the revered mendicant priests of the Mahayana 
(school) coming from the four quarters to the’monastery constructed 
by Divira-paH Skandabhata in^ the village^ of Yodhavaka in 
Hestava-praliara in Surastra, the four divisions of the ■ same 
village of Yodhavaka : — viz., three for the purpose of ( providing ) 
clothing, food,^ [ means of ] sleeping and sitting...... and medicine ; 

for the purpose of [providing] themeans of worshiping and 
ashing the glorious Buddhas, viz., fragrant ointment, incense, 
flowers, and oil for lamps, and for executing repairs to the monas- 
stery ( lit. for putting aright the broken parts); and the fourth 
part of the same village for the. further digging, clearing or 
repairing of the tank dag at the sarnc place by Divirapati Skanda- 
bhata, and thus for providing water just at the door, ( lit. af the 
root of the feet ). In this manner, by pouring w^ater, the village 


1 Pin4ii'“pSta is explained as Pincla is a ball, i, e. 

of rice in this case, and pSta is dropping ; hence it means the dropping in 
of a ball of rice in the Bhiksu’s bowl. 
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is assigned as a. charity grant to the monastery, and the tank 
along with its appurtenances, and whatever' is on it, with the 
oreaiures living therein, 'the revenue in grain and ; geld,- the 
defects in its condition, and whatever may grow in it spontane- 
ously. The grant is exclusive of whatever may have been given 
to gods or Brahmans before ; is not to be interfered with by the 
officers of the king ; and is to last on the principle of a hole^ in 
the earth, as long as tne moon, sun, ocean, earth, rivers, and 
mountains endure. Therefore no one shall obstruct the revered 
mendicant priests in the act of ploughing the land, causing it to 
be ploughed or assigning it over ( to some person ), in virtue of 
this its condition as an assignment of Gods. All future kings, 
whether of our race or others, bearing in mind that power is 
transitory and humanity frail, and knowing the good fruits ordi- 
narily arising from grants of land, should recognize this our 
grant and continue it. It is said, &c. ( the rest as in the transla- 
tion of the plate [ in the preceeding article. ]). The prince Dhruva- 
sena is executive officer here. 

Engraved by Divirapati Skandabhala, the son of Bivirapati 
Vatra ( ? ) Bhatti, minister for peace and war. S. 326, the fifth 
day of the dark half of Magha. 

1 To the list of expressions, the senses of which are not accurately known, 

given by Prof. Dowson, I might add which occurs in several 

plates. I have however translated it as in the text. 

2 ’§Jkpi 5 I 5 ‘ 5 ?W-*---This expression Bhumiechidranyaya, which occurs in a great 
many copper-plates, and which no one has yet attempted to explain, may 
have some reference to the circumstance that holes in the earth are not 
permanent but are filled up in the course of time. That this fact was 
often the subject of thought and remark is shown by the story ( in the 
Taitt. Saiii. II. 5, and in the BhSgavata Puraija VI. 9, and other works ) 
that Indra transferred the sin he incurred by killing Visvarupa, the son 
of Tvastr -among other objects and persons- to the earth, and in considera- 
tion of her having taken it, gave her a boon, that all holes made in her, 
would be filled up in time. The sense of the sentence then is— that a 
grant is to last as long as the sun, the moon, &c., shall endure on the 
principle of holes in the earth ( NySya means a principle ; compare the 
Takra-Kaundinya and other Nyayas ); that is, as holes in the earth are 
filled up in time and the earth is whole again and so unchanged, so a 
grant should survive all revolutions Sco., and last unchanged for ever, 

31 I, B, G, BhandarkaBs Woifks Vob III* ]■ 
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My own hand. 

, Plate II. 

Transcript of the second half of another grant to a Buddhist 
Monastery, found in the ruins of Va''ahhl. 

'TTWf 'ST: 3Th%cIT. • ■ (?) 

...... TTflrRi (r ) 

TfTnsritRrTRi^TaiTi^ jjsn jptt rfirn%(s^)''5rspw,-- {\) 

=5fi5iTi'qDgTTfi5TTpiiTr!T„. (v) 

TUK^PRPT n~'3^S®Pnc^'T%?5I5T^'TI*T f^lTTW 

=?r T5'r?T§:%?un'%H- (“) 

TOrfrlfeir [;] T^Tq,3r [;] 5tth 'Tg’TRFf?... ...... (^) 

M M tif w ( '^ ) 

^wP'5PT &c. [The rest as usual, a word or two 

only differing ]. 

ffT^r [ : j 55wp%?nt?n: I%I%5T (?m) 

^ ^11 (?^) 

Translation OF Plate II. 

Srlsila.. the great Mahes vara, w'hose other name, procured for 
him by the enjoyment... ... was Dharmaditya, commands persons in 
office or holding commissions... ...... ......great ( and small ) and 

others............ “ Be it known to you, that for the increase of 

the religious merit of my mother and father, I (have assigned) 

a field named ...on the northern side of the river, in the 

village of Raksara-putra (?) in ........... . Palatirolahma (?) and 

also a field in the village of Udi’apadraka, to the assembly 

of the revered mendicant priests coming from the four quarters, 
and residing in the monastery constructed by for ( provid- 
ing ) clothing, food, and ( the means of ) sleeping and sitting 

...and for the purpose of ( providing ) fragrant ointment, incense, 
flowers, oil for lamps for the glorious Buddhas, and for the 
repairing of the monastery ( lit. putting aright the broken parts ). 
These fields are granted by pouring water, along with their ap- 
purtenances, &c. &c. ” ( the rest as usual ). 

The son Bhattaditya-yasali is executive officer Lere, "Written 
286 on the 6l!h day of VaisSkha Vadya. 

My own hand. 



A MORBI COPPER-PLATE WITH TRAFSORIPT 
AND TRANSLATION. 


I From the Indian Antiquary, Volume IT, 1873, pp. 257f. ] 

( This article appeared with the following prefatory Note 
by the Editor of the Indian Antiquary : “ Through the kindness 
of Major J. W. Watson a loan of this plate was obtained 
from the Morbi Darbar more than a year ago and a facsimile 
made, which, however, has only recently been printed. There 
were two plates a few years ago, but the first has gone 
amissing : it is supposed that it was lent and never returned. 
This is greatly to be regretted, as it doubtless gave the genealogy 
of the royal donor. The date is given in words which interpret 
the figures for Saihvat 585 in the penultimate line. In this the 
figure 5 is recognisable enough ; the vertical stroke with a line over 
it for 8, though found elsewhere, is less usual. — Ed.” ) N. B. U, 


Transcript. 

■ O 0 

sTPwTpprfiTf 

qfr. 

i%n4wi5f JTrssq-qp# 

JT#i%i5n'S3n?f :n?t5nnmnrJiHi^=5g-itn%sr=^mii%»-Tc*fkrgT^ 
5nT?ir5wiff^i34tWr; i 

5 Pi?tq-!^ qpq': II TC ffi' [#] i%i'?r ’cfe : i 

4 iTt ^ TO?!, I i=Ttrr 'RT'ii v yt ^5 [=3] 1 n^r 5Tfr- 

yrjTiin 11 f?eqTaffEqr^r 3 i-| [g] 1 

ufif#! if 5 Trt% snsraPTiqfifhn: 11 qnnf srr 

I ^mr ^ri^; 11 

ftynsfesT H5K3r^iiM 11 =t if 

g^: iti^rcqr: 11 q=^ 5 ft?JiT tnHf 5 T?Tq 5 q-% 1 

fg; u 1% 
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iWft [r] TFil [:] '-•. 

S^SFf'§fT3^%l [ % ] I%P^ I! 5 II, 

Translation. 

[ It ] is given by pouring water to the Brahmans— and Jajiaka, 
the sons of Sihaditya, residing in the — hmana Agrahara, of the 
Sandilya gotra and student of the Maitrayaniya [ Sakha ], to be 
enjoyed by their descendants as long as the moon, the sun, and 
the oceans endure, on the occassion of Eahu’s touching the disk 
of the sun, for the performance of the Brahman ceremonies-Bali, 
Caru and Vaisvadeva, with a view to the increase of the holy 
merit and fame of himself and parents. No country officer shall 
hinder or obstruct these two in the enjoyment of this. And future 
kings, whether of our race or others, bearing in mind the common 
fruit arising from grants of land, the transifcoriness of all power, 
and the fact that humanity is as fleeting as a drop of water 
standing on the leaf of a lolus blown over by a violent breeze ; 
seeing that life is full of ineradicable misery, and momentary ; 
observing that the store of wealth accumulated with excessive 
toil is as unsteady as the flame of a lamp open to (in contact with) 
wind ; desirous of being free from censure; wishing themselves 
to he, like the regions of the sky, shrouded in a veil of glory as 
pure ds the light of the autumnal moon with her spotless disk ; 
and endowed with the purest mind— should, at our solicitations, 
confirm this grant of ours. And having reflected on the declara- 
tion of the covenant about the five cardinal sins led down by 
pious Kings of old, and mentioned by the Munis VySsa and 
others, they should, at our repeated solicitations, remember this 
saying of the authors of the Smrtis The grantor of land dwells 
in Heaven for sixty thousand years ; while he who resumes it or 

approves of its being so resumed, dwells in hell for as many 
years. He who takes away the land granted by himself or others 
incurs the .sin of killing a hundred thousand cows. The resumers 
of Brahman gifts are born as large serpents dwelling in the dry 
hollows of trees in the waterless forests of the VindRya, What 
good man will resume the gifts made by former kings for the sake 
of religious merit, prosperity, and fame, which are like flowers once 
W'’Ojn or matter vomiiited? Tlips reflecfing that prosperity and hu- 
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man life are as fleeting as drop of water on a lotus-leaf, and calling 
to mind all that is said here, one should not blot out the fame of 
others. Five hundred and eighty-five years of the Guptas having 
elapsed, the king granted this when the disk of the sun was eclipsed. 
Jajnagya, of a pure mind has written this charter of the king 
who rivals Nrga and' Nahusa-a charter containing graceful 
lines of letters, charming on account of the apt words, distinguish- 
ed by its various precepts, and shining by its good and auspici- 
ous utterances, like a Brahman whose mouth abounds with such. 
Sarhvat 585, 5th of the bright half of Phalguna. Sign-manual of 
Jaihka, Engraved by Deddaka, the son of Saihkara. 


TRANSCRIPT AND TRANSLATION OF A COPPER-PLATE 
' GRANT OF THE FIFTH CENTURY A. D, 

FOUND IN GUJARAT. 

[From the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Volume X, 1871-74, pp. 19£f.] 

The paper was read on the 13th of April 1871, before the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. — N. B. U. 

The Tamra-patra, a transcript and translation of which I have 
the pleasure of submitting to the Society to-day, consists of two 
rectangular plates, each 11?4 inches long and 6H wide, originally 
joined together by two thick rings passing through two holes in 
one of the longer sides of each. One of the rings is lost, but the 
other is in a good state of preservation, and has a conical ball of 
copper attached to it, on which the seal is impressed. The lines 
of engraved letters are parallel to the longer sides. The copper- 
plate was found in a village in the Surat Collectorate by Mr. 
Manekji Aderji, G. G. M. C., and sent to me to be deciphered and 
translated. 

The characters are a variety of the Devanagarl, resembling 
that given in the fourth line of Prinsep’s Table, which was used 
in Gujarat in the early centuries of the Christian era. There 
is, however, some difference in the formation of several letters. 
The 3T differs from Prinsep's in having the upper-most horizontal 
stroke turned up and twisted, and the ^ looks like the Roman B 
with the perpendicular stroke placed horizontally. There are two 
vareities of cT, one resembling that given by Prinsep, and occurring 
also in the Girnar Inscriptions, which consists of two perpendi* 
cular strokes on a horizontal one, that to the left being twisted at 
the upper end ; and the other looks like the Greek p. The fT and 
the matra look exactly like those in the modern Devanagarl. The 
writing is incorrect in many places, which circumstance 
increased the difficulty of deciphering. 

The language of the copper-plate is Sanskrit. It purports to be 
a grant of a village named Raochcharaminthe district of Ahkule- 
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svara in Gujurat, to one Narayana, the son of Govinda, a Hgvedi, 
Brahman of Kasyapa Gotra, . residing , in Abhicchatra. . The., 
king who granted it belonged to the Gnrjjara dynasty, and was 
named Dadda."'* His father’vS name was Jayabhata, and his grand 
father’s Dada. B'rom the sign-manual it appears, that Dadda 
had another name, which was Prasanta-raga, and Jayabhata wa.s. 
also called Vita-raga. But these sound like euphonious epithets 
or titles, and could hardly have been proper names, for the first 
means “one whose passions are cooled,” and the other “one whose 
pass ons have disappeared or ceased to exist,” expressions which 
persons who are religious, or affect to be so, delight in. The 
writer or engraver was a minister of the name of Reva, the son 
of Madhava. From the opening benediction, the seat of the 
dynasty appears to have been Broach. The date is Jyestha, 
amavasya or new-moon day, 417 of Saka Hrpa, i. e., of the era 
now known as Salivahana’s, corresponding to the 9th of June, 
495 A, D. The seal bears the name of Dada, grand-father of the 
reigning sovereign. 

The grant is in the usual style of such documents; but bears 
what I should consider a family likeness to the Valabhl or other 
Gujarat copper-plates. Several expressions may be quoted in 
support of this views. The reading, for instance, of some of the 
verses from Mahabharata, is the same in all these plates, while 
in the Southern grants it is different. 

In the Seventh Volume of the Journal of the Asiatic. Society 
of Bengal, is published a transcript of a grant made by a king 
of the Gur jjara dynasty, along with some observations on it. A 
fresh transcript of it has been given by Prof. Dowson in the first 
Volume of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Eew Series 
In this a few of the mistakes of the first have been corrected. 
Prof. Dowson has collated with it another grant of the same king,. 

* The word is Srimaddadda. If Sri only were taken to be the honorific pre- 
fix, as it always is, the name would be Maddadda ; if Srimad, it would be 
Dadda. Prof. Dowson’s facsimiles favour the latter supposition, though 
Srimad, I must say, I have never found used as a prefix to the names of 
kings ; and even in the present plate, the prefix is Sri in the case of Jaya- 
bhata, the second king. The same remark bolds good in the case of the 
name Dadda. 
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similar to it in most respects, and given facsimiles of both. The 
copper-plate^j. were discovered at Kaira by Dr. Burns. These we 
will distinguish by the Nos. 2 and 3, as, the Professor has done. 
The present grant is by the same king as these two,^ the reasons 
for the statement being decisive. The king in Dr. Burns’ plates 
belongs to the Gurjjara dynasty, as in the present grant. His 
name is Prasanta-raga, as given in the sign manual, which, how- 
ever, the editors of, the Bengal Society’s Journal read Prasanga- 
raga ; and his father’s name is Jayabhata and also Vltaraga* The 
Writer’s name is, as in the present copper-plate, Eeva, and six 
lines of the eulogy of one of the kings correspond, word for word, 
in all the three. Ahkulesvara and Broach are also mentioned 
there, though the occasion is different. But the grand-father’s 
name is Dada in the present copper-plate, and Samanta-datta in 
both of Dr, Burns', and the second name of the reigning sovereign 
given in the body of these latter is, according to Prof. Dowson, 
Sridatta-kusali, while it is Dadda in the former. Now, there can 
be no question that the Professor has misread the name of the 
king ; for the word Eusali means “ enjoying health,” and is used 
in mosts of the grants I have seen, where it is only thus to be 
interpreted. The usage of the country, to this day, also requires 
that this word, or an expression equivalent to it, should be used 
by the writer of a letter with reference to himself, before speaking 
of the matter in hand. Besides, in the present copper-plate and in 
No. 3, the word preceding Kusali has the nominative termination 
( visarga ) attached to it, which shows that Kusali is an inde- 
pendent word, and forms no part of the one that precedes. Again, 
the word Srt is a mere honorific prefix used before the names of 
kings >so that the real name is reduced to Datta. Now, referring 
to the facsimiles, I find that the letters the Professor reads as two 
fs are exactly similar to the first, which he takes to be a d, and 
are clearly two rfV. The name therefore, is Dadda. Agahi, in the 
facsimile of No. 3, the king’s name looks like Daddam. But the 
letter which resembles m, and is so read by Professor Dowson is 
in reality the symboP for the Jihva-mullya, which according tc 
Panini, VI I. 3, 37, is an optional substitute for visarga before a 
hard guttural. The name therefore, may be taken to be the same 


I I haT© sine© seen this symbol, before ^ in several Yalabhi plates. 
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in all tlie three plates. Now,, as to Samanta-clatta, I am inclined 
to doubt the faithfulness of the facsimiles in this case. For, as 
the name stands there, it is without the almost indespensable pre- 
fix of Sri which we find in the case of both the other names and 
in almost all other copper-plates. This Sri has perhaps been 
misread by the decipherer as Sa. And the Datta being in this 
case also Dadda, the name is very likely the same, or nearly 
the same, as in the present plate. Or perhaps the w^ord Samanta, 
signifying as it does “ a subordinate prince or chief,” may have 
been used in Nos. 2 and 3 as a title. The dates also of Dr. Burns’ 
plates are perfectly consistent with the supposition of their com- 
mon origin. That of No. 2 is 380, and of No. 3, 385, i. e., the first 
grant was made 37 and the second 32 years before the present one. 
And 37 years are not too long a period for a single reign. Prot 
Dowson and the editors of the Bengal Society’s Journal consider 
the dates 380 and 385 to refer to fne era of Vikramaditya, but the 
only reason is the use of the word Samvatsara. This word, how- 
ever, means simply a year, and does not indicate any reference to 
a particular era. And this is confirmed by its use in the present 
grant, with the expression Saka-^Nrpa-kala before it. The common 
origin of the three grants, therefore, would necessitate the dates 
380 and 385 being taken to refer to the Saka era. For if they 
were not jfo taken, the interval betw^een this and the other two 
grants would be about 171 and 166 years. 

But as some antiquarians think that Saka-Nrpa-kala is often 
qoU'Jouiided with the Samvat era “ even by indigenous writers,”^ 
it may be said that notwithstanding the use of that expression in 
the present copper-plate its date 417, as well as those of Dr. 
Burns , may refer to the era of VikramMitya This point can, how- 
aver, be easily determined. In the present grant, mention has 
beed made of the occurrence of a solar eclipse on the day 
on which it was executed. I wrote to my respected friend 
Prof. Kern Lakshman, a few days ago, to ascertain if there was 
such an eclipse on the Amavasya or conjunction day of Jyestha 
in the year 417 of Salivahana, and also whether there was a possi- 
bility of an eclipse on the same day of the same year of the 
Samvat era. His answer is that, on a rough calculation, he finds 

I Or. Bhau Daji on Mermunga's Theravali, JBBRxlS, Voi. IX, page 156i 
[ B. G. BbandarkaNs Works, Vob III« ] 
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that on that day, which, supposing the era to be Salivahana^Sj 
corresponds to the 9th of June, 495 A. D., the distance of the sun 
from the moon’s ascending node was about 12° 14'. He therefore 
thinks that there was a solar eclipse on that day ; but it must 
have been a partial one, and have begun in the afternoon, a short 
time before sunset. ' But on that day of that year of the Samvat 
era, there was, he says, no possibility of an eclipse, since the sun’s 
distance from the node was about 8 signs and 9°. This, therefore, 
proves that the date of the present copper-plate, and hence those 
of Dr. Burns’ No. 2 and No. 3, refer to the Saka era *, and that the 
use of the word Samvatsara dees not by any means show the era 
to be Vikrama’s. And, by the way, it would also appear that it 
is more reasonable to regard the era used, in other Gujarat copper- 
plates, such as those of the Valabhi dynasty, to be that of the 
Saka king, than to assume it as the Samvat, since the three plates 
of the Gurj jar a dynasty I have been considering, may well be 
taken to indicate the prevalent usage. And this supposition 
thoroughly agrees with the Valabhi era discovered by Colonel 
Tod from a Somnath Inscription, which began in 319 A. D. One 
wmuld naturally take this era to commence from the date of 
Bhatarka, the founder of the family, and not from that of any of 
his successors, as Mr. Wathen has done without any gqpd reason, 
though one of these may have brought it for the first time into 
use. The date of the copper-plate grant of Dhruvasena, the sixth 
in descent from Bhatarka, published in the Seventh volume of 
the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, is 365,^ which if taken to 
refer to the Saihvat would correspond to 309 A, D., i. e., ten years 
before the foundation of the dynasty. But if, however, the era 
were assumed to he j;hat of Salivahana, the date would corres- 
pond to 443 A. B., that is, the interval between the first king of the 
family and the person sixth in descent from him w’’ould be 124 
years, which, I think, is a reasonable period. The editors of the 

1 I have shown in a paper since read at a meeting of the Booiet^f that this 
date must be read as 356, and that the most probable starting point for 
the Valabhl era is the coronation of Bropiasiiiiha, the second son of 
BhatSrka, and in another, published in the Indian Antiqxiary, Voi. I, that 
the grantor in the plate referred to in the text, is Silgfditya II, the eighth 
in descent from BhatSrka. [ Both tbese papers have been printed, ante, 
B. tJ. ] ■ ' ^ ^ - 
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Journal, simply from the occurrence of the word Saiiivatsara, take 
the era used to be Vikrania’s, and give up Colonel Tod’s discovery 
of the Valabhi era, from its inconsistency with their supposition. 
But we see that the two dates are perfectly reconcileable if we 
take the era of the Saka king instead of the Samvat 

Mr. Thomas has reprinted, in his edition of Prinsep’s Essays, 
the two papers in the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal which I 
have noticed with the remark “ that the dates of all these docu- 
ments require accurate re-examination and revision, and that the 
geographical questions involved demand even in a greater degree 
an exact and formal definition,” 

The present copper-plate grant throws, I think, much light on 
those questions. We have seen that the era used in this and the 
other grants of the Gurjjara dynasty is that of the Saka king ; 
that the word Sarhvatsara does not by any means denote the 
Saihvat era, and that if the usage indicated by these grants were 
understood to be applicable to Valabhi plates, their dates would be 
consistent with the discovery of Colonel Tod. 

The seat of the Gurfiara dynasty was Broach. But this appears 
to have been the name of the city, as well as of the country 
around it. In the Narmada-Mahatmya, Blirgu-Kacoha is men- 
tioned as a holy place on the northern bank of the river, about 
two miles long from east to west,^ and the descriptions of many 
other similar places farther down the river wind up with the 
remark, Thus ends the description of such and such a place in 
Bhrgu-Kaccha. ” Hwan Thsang, the Chinese traveller, also 
speaks of a kingdom of Broach. Ahkulesvara, mentioned in the 
plate, has preserved its name unaltered. 

About four miles to the north-east of Elas, in the vicinity of 
which the copper-plate was found, is the village of Walner, which 
seems to correspond to the Varanera of the grant. It is eight 
miles to the South-west of Ahkulesvara. The river Varanda 
appears to be the modern Wand Kharee ; and about a mile and a 
half from Walner is the village of Suriham, answering to the 
Sarathuam [ or Arathuam ] of our plate. Sunthavadaka, which is 
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mentioned as the eastern boundary of Eacchavam, I have not 
been able to discover on the map, though there is such a place as 
Kothadara there. But from the other places I have found, Rac- 
chavam, the village conveyed by the grant, appears to be the 
modern Racheed. 
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A Gf BJARA COPPBR-PLATS GRANf 
Translation 

Security [ freedom ] from interruption in the race of victory 
caloulatad to violate the gate -of the city of Bhariikaccha. There 
was Srimad““Dada,“*'““ whose fame and glory, as purely, bright as the 
lotus, blown open by the rays o': the moon darting forth' from an 
envelope of clouds, filled the cavity of the sky ; — the bright achieve*- 
ments of whose sword the wives of the inimical chiefs slain by 
him in the innumerable battles, sang as it were in the morning by 
means of their cries of lamentation, — whose person was adorned 
by a crown shining with the refulgent rays of a crore of. diamonds 
polished by being rubbed against the lotus-like feet of gods, 
Brahmans, and preceptors, — whose stock of religious desert, which 
is the only thing that enables one to go to Heaven, was always 
increasing in consequence of his liberally fulfilling the desire for 
wealth of the begging poor, the helpless, the distressed, and of the 
belated way-farer, — and who, propitiating proud damsels angry 
on account of love-quarrels by addressing sweet words to them, 
showed.himself to be a skilful gallant, — and who dispersed by 
his many bright virtues the thick darkness of Kali. His son was 
Jaya-bhata, who showed the valour of a young lion, by achieving 
with his sword the destruction of the herds of elephants belonging 
to his enemies --and who by his diversions on both sides of the 
sea, and the unstinted flow of his bounty,^ realized in himself 
the qualities of the guardian elephants of the quarters, ’-""-and who, 
on the high cloud-breasts^ of the sky^-Laksml, rubbed sandal- 
wood ointment in the shape of his glory as pure as a crystal or a 
ball of camphor. His son Srimad-Dada, who has dispelled the 
darkness that grew thick and intense through the power of evil, 
and overspread the whole earth, — who has purified all the 
quarters by his very great kindness,^ and embellished the world 
of the living, — who possesses true knowledge, and has become 
the luminary of the Gurijara dynasty, — who has obtained the five 

1 There is a play on the word DSna here, which means, * giving * as well as 
the ‘ humonr flowing from the temples of an elephant.* The other words 
in the compound may also be interpreted in two ways. 

2 A play on the word Pay odhara, which means ‘a cloud* as well as the 
* female breast 

3 A play on the word Speha, w’hicl * oiUness * as well as "kindness,* 
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gl'eat sounds, and is the great king of kings, — enjoying good 
health, commands all governors of districts and 'sub-divisions ; ' 
ail villagers; those in office or unemployed, great men, chief 
men, &o. : — 

Be it known to you, that for the increase of my father s, 
mother’s and my own, holiness and goodness as regards the next 
world, I have granted, by pouring water, on the new-moon day of 
Jyestha, in the year of the Saka king four hundred and seventeen, 
on the occasion of a solar eclipse, to Bhatta Narayanaj^-the son of 
Bhatta Govinda, residing in Abhicchatra, —respected among 
persons conversant with the four Vedas,— of the Kasyapa Gotra, 
--and student of Bahvrcha ( Rgveda ), for the proper execution of 
the rites of Bali, Garii, Vaisvadeva, Agnihotra, the five great 
sacrifices, &c., the village of Racchchavam, situated in the district 
of Ahkulesvara, the boundaries of which are the village of Vara- 
nera in the east, the river Varanda to the south, the village of 
Sunthavadaka to the west, and Sarathuam to the north, — this 
village, with these boundaries specified, along with the hamlets 
and whatever pertains to it ; along with the revenue in grain or 
gold, and with whatever may be raised on the land by labour 
except wffiat in the village may have been granted to Gods and 
Brahmans before — the said grant not to be interfered with by the 
delegates of the king; to last as long as the moon, the sun, the sea, 
the earth, rivers, and mountains shall endure, and to be enjoyed 
from father to son ( lit. son to grandson ). Therefore, no obstruc- 
tion should be made to him, who, in virtue of the rights conferred 
by this Brahman grant, ploughs the land or causes it to be 
ploughed, enjoys it or makes another enjoy it or assigns it to 
another person. So also should future kii:!gs, whether of our race 
or others, knowing the fruits ordinarily arising from grants of 
land, and bearing in mind that prosperity is unsteady like a drop 
I of water ] and transitory, and life- as fleeting as a drop of water 
at the end of a blade of grass, confirm and continue this our 
grant, as if it were their own. For it is said : Many kings, 

such as Sagara and others, have enjoyed the earth, buc the fruit 
to each lasts only so long as he is in possession. And he who, 
with his good sense enveloped in the darkness of ignorance, 
should take away this land or approve another person s doing so, 
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would be as sinful as if he had oommitted the five great sins and 
five minor sins. For it is said by the revered Vyasa, the editor 
of the Vedas * — ** He who grants land lives in Heaven for sixty 
thousand years, while he who takes it away, or approves of its 
being so taken away, passes so many years in hell. The grants 
made in past times with the view that they might conduce to 
raise a man’s moral desert, wealth, or fame, are like flowers worn 
and withered. What good man would resume them ? O King, 
d Thou, the best of the lords of the earth 1 do maintain with care 
a grant of land made whether by thyself or anybody else ; to 
maintain a grant is a greater virtue than to make one 

This is written by Eeva, the son of Madliava, counsellor in 
peace and war. This is the sign-manual of myself, Prasantaraga, 
the SOB of Sri-Vitaraga# 



ON THE VALABHI CHEONOLOGY. 

[ From the Indian Antiquary, Volume III, 1874, pp. 3031. ] 

( The following appeared as a letter, dated 24th August 1874, 
to the Editor of the Indian Antiquary, in reply to a letter from 
Mr. Jas. IfergussOn, charging Sir E. G. Bhandarkar with having 
“so curiously misquoted him,” in his paper on the Interpretation 
of the Valahhi Dates (printed earlier here ). Mr. Fergusson’s letter 
appears in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. HI, pp. 235f. )-N. B. U. 

Allow me to say a few words with regard to the charge of 
misquotation brought against me by Mr. Fergusson.’ He himself 
quotes the passage in my article, on which he founds the charge, 
in a mutilated form ; for he omits an important clause at the end, 
which is calculated to throw light on my real meaning. The 
whole passage is : — 

“Mr. Fergusson refers the dates in the grants to the Valahhi 
era, but it is difficult to conceive how it should have escaped his 
notice that 272 year, or, according to the old reading 330 years, 
is far too long a time for the reigns of Bhatarka, his four sons, 
and his grandson Guhasena, supposing, even that the era began 
from the dale of the original founder of the dynasty, and not from 
tMf of Droyasimha's Coronation ” The words in Italics have not 
been given by Mr. Fergusson. 

It would, I think, appear from this that my meaning is as 
follows : — On the supposition' that the era of the Valahhi dynasty 
began with the founder of the dynasty or with Dronasiihha’s 
Coronation, — the only rational suppositions that can be made, — 
it would be necessary to assign 272 or 330 years or thereabouts to 
the six reigns, — a period which is too long, if the dates in the 
Valahhi plates were taken to refer to the Valahhi era. This neces- 
sity has, “ escaped Mr. Fergusson’s notice,” i. e., he has left out of 
sight the fact that the cnly rational hypothesis is that the 
era should have derived its initial date from either of the 
two events ; and also the consequences of the fact, viz. that it 

* Indian Antiquary, V ol. Ill, pp. 235f. 

33 ( R. G. Bbandarkar’s Works, Vol. III. 1 
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would be necessary to, assign too long a period, i. e, 272 or 330 
years to these six reigns. This is my meaning. I have not said 
categorically that Mr. Fergnsson. assigns 272 or 330 years to the 
six reigns. It v/as thoroughly immaterial to my , argument how 
many years lie actually assigned to those reigns, which, assign- 
ment must be quite arbitrary. My object was to give reasons 
why the Valahhi dates should not be referred to the era of the 
dynasty, and this I have done in the sentence complained of by 
Mr. Fergusson. I think the gist of my paper as a whole, and the 
concluding clause I have italicized, ought to have saved me from 
being misunderstood ; but since they have not proved adequate to 
the task, I see I ought not to have been so brief as I was at the 
end of the article. I have so little succeeded in making myself 
understood, that Mr. Fergusson still says that no one has “ given 
any reason why the Valabhl Kings should use any other era than 
that that bears their name.” I cannot say why they should not have 
used their era, but I believe they did not use ifc ; for if they did, 
it would be necessary to assign 272 or 320 years to the six reigns 
on the only rational suppositions about its initial date stated 
above. But if they did use the so-called Valabhl era, the era 
could not have been theirs. But of this more below. 

The period of 120 years assigned by Mr. Fergusson to these six 
reigns appears io me to be too long ; for though the reigns are six, 
the generations are only three; for, the sixth individual, Guhasena, 
was the grandson of the first Bhatarka, and the usual average of 
twenty years is held applicable in these cases in which the 
reigns represent so many generations# Bhatarka must have been 
a middle-aged man, when he founded the kingdom ; and the 
period between the time w^hen a man arrives at that age and the 
death of his grandson is in very rare cases so long as 120 years. 
The tradition wdrlch Mr. Fergusson adduces in support of his. 
view is very vague, Sui)posing it to be trustworthy in every 
way which it is not, as I will give reasons to believe — Skand- 
gupta may have reigned for even 20 or 30 years after 141, and 
Sri Dharasena may have begun, his reign even 20 years before 272, 
in wdiich case, the duration of the six reigns would be reduced to 
91 or 81 years. But the tradition /itself, though interesting as 
giving ti e tiutli gereially, cannot be considered to be true in the 
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:partic!ilam For in the first place- it makes Cakrapani, ■ the- son of 
:„Prandaty who is certainly the Cakrapalita, . son of’''Parnadatta of 
the Jnnagadh Inscription,^ Viceroy of the father of Kumaragiipta, 
.and grandfather of Skandgnpta, while the Inscription re- 
'..presents Parnadatta as Skandagupta’s Viceroy,- and 
Cakrapalita as Governor of a certain town, appointed 
.to that place by Ms- own father. Again, Skandagiipta. is repre- 
sented as a weak king in the tradition ; while Ms Inscriptionsi 
magniloquent though they are, do show that he must have been 
a powerful monarch. Lastly, Bhatarka is mentioned as having 
assumed the title of king, while Valablii copper-plates speak of 
him as a Senapati and represent Dronasimha his second son, to 
have first assumed the title.^ The tradition, therefore, is not 
entitled to any reliance as regards the particulars. It simply 
gives us what was known before that the Valabhis succeeded the 
Guptas. 

Now as to the general question of the Valabhl chronology, and 
of the era to which the dates in the copper-plate grants are to be 
referred, I have recently seen reasons’" to modify the opinion I 
expi*essed more than two years ago. Even then the mention of 
Valabhi by Hwan Thsang as a flourishing city, and of Druvapatta 
as its king, seemed to me not to harmonize with my view ; but 
having brought the known kings of that dynasty upto 434 A. D.^, 
I was in hopes that further researches might bring to light the 
names of other kings, so as to bring the dynasty down to Hwan 
Thsang’s time. But three copper-plates have since turned up, yet 
none of them goes beyond the last king of the former plates, Sila- 
ditya 11. And the characters of the Valabhi grants are so different 
from, and so much modern than, those of Gautamiputra’s Inscrip- 
tion at Nasik, which I have recently translated, along with most 
of the other Nasik Inscriptions, that it appears that from two to 
three centuries must have elapsed between Gautamiputra and the 
Valabhis. Gautamiputra I have, in common with Mr. Fergusson, 

1 JBBRAS, VoL VII, pp. 1 %% 123. 

2 Mr. Wathen’s plate, JASB, Vol. IV, and another in my possession oonfeam- 
ing a grant by Guhasena, not yet translated. 

3 Ind. Ant. Vol, I. page 45, and JBBRAS, Vol. X, p. 75. [ These articles are 
printed in the preceding pages of this. volume. ] X. B, U. 
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assigned to the first quarter of the fourth century. The Valabhl 
characters resemble very much those in the Calukya grants ■ of 
the early part of the eighth century.’ For these and other reasons 
I have begun to think that the Valabhl dates must be referred to 
an era other than the Saka. But that they cannot be referred to 
what is considered as the era of the dynasty, I still maintain, for 
the reasons I have given in my paper and explained above. It 
appears to me, there is some confusion about this era. Albiruni 
calls it the era of Ballaba and Col. Tod’s Somnath. Inscription, the 
era of Srimad Balabhl as if Ballaba or Balabhi were the name of 
an individual. But in the dynasty of Bhatarka there is no king 
of that name, so that it is doubtful, w'hether the era was really of 
Bhatarka’s family. If the era was not the era of the dynasty, 
but was in use in Surastra before the foundation of the dynasty, 
the Valabhl dates may be referred to it. Or more likely, since 
the Guptas who preceded that dynasty, introduced their era 
into the country, the grants must have been dated in that era. 
But there is no difference in effect, since the initial dates of both 
are the same. I thus see much reason for the present to agree 
with Mr. Fergusson in the Valabhl chronology he has given in 
his paper, except in so far as he has adopted the dates misread by 
the previous translators,* though there is difference between us 
as to the era, which is rather of a verbal nature. I therefore 
arrange the Valabhi kings thus : — 

Guhasena ( grant not yet translated ) 250 G. or 568 A. D. 

Dharasena II ( grant translated by Wathen ) 272 G. or 590 A.t). 

Siladitya I ( grant translated by me,* Ind. Ant. Vol. I, p. 45f. ) 
286G. or604 A. D. 

Dharasena IV ( two grants translated by me,* Ind. Ant. Vol. I, 
pp. 14ff and 45f ) 326 G. or 644 A. D. 

Siladitya 11 ( two grants ) 356 G or 674 A. D. 


1 JBBRAS,Vol. III. 

2 JRAS, Volume IV ( New Series ). 

3 This is iricludeci ia this volume earlier.-^[ B. tJ.] 

4 This is also included ia this volun^e earlier.— [K, B. XJ. | 



A REVISED TRANSCRIPT AND TRA.NSLATION Of 
A OALUKYA COPPER-PLATE GRANT 

Wi PH Remarks ON THE Genealogy AND Cheonolqgy 
OF THE EARLY Kings OF THE Oaltjkya dynasty. 

[ BYom ths Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Volume XIV, 1878-80 pp.lGff. ] 

( Read before the Society on the 6th of April 1878. ) 

The copper-plate grant, a transcript and translation of which I 
have the pleasure to submit to the Society to-day, was procured by 
Government at the request of Mr. James Burgess, Archseological 
Surveyor, and was referred to the Society for remarks. The 
Secretary had the kindness to forward it to me, and as I had been 
informed that it was a grant of the Calukya dynasty, in the early 
history of which there are still so many doubtful points, I took it 
up with eagerness, hoping by its assistance to clear up some of 
these ; but, on reading it, was disappointed to find that it was 
identically the same as that translated by Prof. Bal Gangadhar 
Shastri, and published in the Second Volume of the Journal of ‘ ' 

this Society. I have, however, prepared a fresh transliteration, 
strictly faithful, reproducing even the mistakes of the original, 
and a translation. But there is no difference of any importance 
between this and Prof. Bal Shastri’s. He has in one place read H 
and err as g. I have replaced the vowels. My translation also 
varies a little from his, especially in the latter part. 

This is all that I need have said on the present occasion ; hut 
there are one or two very important points with regard to the 
chronology of this dynasty, as gathered from Inscriptions recently 
published, which remain doubtful, and which I have been often 
revolving in my mind with a view to be able to throw light on 
them. I will, therefore, embrace this opportunity to discuss them. 

But before I proceed, it will be necessary to summarize the in- 
formation that we possess about the earlier Calukya kings. 

Sir Walter Elliot was the first antiquarian who, from an exa- 
mination of cei-tain Inscriptions, published a genealogy and a 
short account of this dynasty, in the B’ourth Volume of the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. Subsequently he gave a» 
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amended list in a number of the Madras Literary Journal; But 
facsimiles or transcripts of the Inscriptions from which he derived 
his information were not published, and when ' other documents 
were subsequently discovered, it became a difficult matter to 
reconcile, in some cases, the information obtained from these with 
that given by him, and there were some inconsistencies even in 
Jhe two lists he had published. He had, however, made a large 
collection of Inscriptions, a good many of which he himself had 
not examined. One copy of the Deccan series of this collection, 
he say s in a letter addressed to the Editor of the Indian Antiquary, 
he forwarded at the time to the Bombay Literary Society ; but it 
is not forthcoming. Another he presented to the Literary Society 
of Madras, a third to the Eoyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
aiid Ireland, and a fourth he reserved for his own use. This last 
was subsequently presented to the Library of the Edinburgh 
University, and now it is in the hands of Mr. Fleet, who has been 
publishing several important Inscriptions from it in the Indian 
Antiquary. In the mean time, a photograph of a valuable Inscrip- 
tion of this dynasty from Iwulli or Aihole was published in the 
Volume issued by the Committee of Architectural Antiquities in 
Western India ; and another, in the cave at Badami, was discover- 
ed and published by Mr. Burgess. From these materials, and 
from the grants published by Sir LeGrand Jacobin the Third 
Volume of the Journal of this Society, the following genealogy of 
the early Calukya kings may be deduced, which to my mind is 
entirely satisfactory : — 

Jayasimha 

■ 1 - ■■■ 

BanarSga 

Piilake^i I 

L- 

Kirfcivarman Mangalisa 

Piilakesi II 

Vikramaditya 

Tinayaditya 

Vijayaditya 

1 

Vikramaditya 11 

The names of the first six kings are given in the Aihole Inscrip- 
tion composed by a Jain of the name of Eaviklrti. One of them, 
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Mangalisa, is not mentioned in tie grants executed by subsequent' 
kings, and the reason is obvious, for the object was to give the 
pedigree of the grantor, and not the names of all the kings that 
reigned before Mm. The Inscription at Badami, however, was 
engraved at the orders of that king, and his having occupied the 
throne is alluded to in the subsequent grants , including the one 
before the Society to-day, where it is said that Pulakesi II, by Ms 
power, got back his owni kingdom and subjugated those of other 
kings. Mahgalisa, as is evident from Ravikirti’s Inscription, in- 
tended to transmit the sovereignty to his owm son, passing over 
PulakeM, but the latter baffled his endeavours. This PulakeM is 
represented, in almost all the grants in wbish his name is 
mentioned, to have defeated Plarsavardhana, the paramount 
sovereign of Northern India. H'wan Thsang, the Chinese pilgrim, 
visited India in the time of Harsavardhana. The Pulakesi, there- 
fore, whom he met in Maharastra must have been the same king, 
i e., Pulakesi I L 

The genealogy given above agrees with Sir Walter Elliot’s 
first list. But between Pulakem II and Vikramaditya he inserts 
two names^-A mara and Adityavarma. Since in most of the 
plates Vikramaditya is styled the beloved son of Pulakesi, and in 
one of Sir LeGrand Jacob’s grants, his eldest brother is named. 
Indraditya, and in another, Oandraditya, it follows that PulakeM 
made Vikramaditya, though a younger sou, his successor, and 
probably appointed the others to rule over other provinces. These 
may be the Amara and Adityavarma of Sir Walter Elliot. The 
names of these two princes, somewhat disguised, occur also in the 
Miraj Inscription published by Mr. Wathen.^ But the statement, 
that Amara w’-as Piilakesi’s son, Adityavarma, Amara’s, and 
Vikramaditya, Adityavarma’s, must be rejected as occurring in a. 
grant executed about four centuries after they flourished, in favour 
of that made in a great many contemporary plates. 

In the time of PulakekI II, Visnuvardhana, his younger brother 
founded the Eastern branch of the dynasty, w^hich ruled over 
Tailahgana. Another younger brother is the Jayasimha of our plate, 
whose son Nagavardhana was the grantor of the village con- 
veyed by it. These are called simple rajas, or chiefs, and appear 
1 JKAS, Vols, II and IIL 
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to have been appointed to rule over some petty provinces,' and 
were distinct from the princes of the Eastern line. This last 
point is indicated hj the fact that the seal of the former, attached 
to the grant before us, bears the expression engraved on it, 

probably after the name of Jayasimha the first prince ; whiie:tbat 
of the latter, as found in their grants, has the words 
TMs was one of the titles of Visnuvardliana. In Prof. Bal Shastri’s 
first plate this epithet is used before the name of Visniivardhana/'^ 
whence it appears that this prince was identical with the founder 
of the Eastern line. The device on the seals of these two branches 
is the same, viz. a crescent on the top, and the sun belowo The 
kings mentioned in Prof. Dowson’s plate"^ also do not appear to 
have belonged to the main line. This grant seems to me, from the 
style, which is so different from that of the other Calukya plates, 
and from the omission of the name of the era, which is always 
given in these latter, to have been forged by somebody in Gujarat, 
where it was found. No other grant of the early Caliikyas has, to 
my knowledge, yet been discovered in that province ; and in the 
ijwo points I have mentioned, Prof. Dowson’s plate resembles those 
of the Valahhi and Gurjara kings. 

Some of the dates^ given by Sir Walter Elliot are hopelessly 
inconsistent with those we find in the published grants. Until 
the originals in which they occur are published, no attempt can 
be made to reconcile them. But if those occurring in the docu- 
ments now rendered available to all inquirers, do not conflict w’ith 
each other, we may rely on their perfect truthfulness. One 
important Inscription, however, that of Bavikirti at Ailiole, gives 
a date which is inconsistent with that found in the grant of the 
Great Pulakesi. This latter was executed in Saka 534, which is 
represented as the third year of his reign, so thatPulakesi came to 
the throne, after his uncle Mangallsa, In 532 wSaka, corresponding 
610 A, D. But Bavikirti represents him to have been reigning, 
after having conquered all his enemies and defeated the para- 

1 Burneli’s South Indian Paliuography, PL A, p, 7;5, 

H JBBRAS, VoL 11, p. 11, 
a JRAS, Vol. I, N* S. 

4 Bo also is the date 411 Saka of Pulakesi I, occurring in an Inscription pub-* 
llsh©d by Mr. Wathen in JRAS, VoL V, p, 345. 
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mount sovereign of the North, in Saka 506, corresponding to 586 
A. D. The date in the grant appears more prohaMe, since from 
the accoiini; of the Chinese traveller it is clear that the defeat of 
Harsavardhana must have taken place between the years 618 and 
627 A. D. Under these circumstances Dr. Fergiisson, as a zealous 
student of Indian antiquities, and carrying with him the sympa- 
thies ol all fellow-labourers in the field, feels sorely disappointed 
with these Inscriptions, and in a letter addressed to the editor of 
the Indian Antiquary, dated 30th January 1873, asks the learned 
readers of that Journal ‘‘whether they can offer any solution of 
this difficulty, or whether, on the contrary, we must be prepared 
to meet with such falsifications again in other places.” 

Mr. Fleet, in March 1877, attempts an explanation. He thinks 
that che Eastern and Western branches of the dynasty separated 
in Saka 533, and that Pulakesi was crowned again ; and hence 
the statement in the grant that Saka 534, or, according to Mr. Fleet’s 
w^ay of taking it, 535, was the third year of his reign, — i. e., Pula- 
kem was actually reigning in Saka 506, as we are told by Eavi- 
kirii, but that he was crowned again in Saka 533. The separation 
of the two families could certainly be no sufficient ground for 
crowning him again, and for neglecting the first years of his 
reign ; and this explanation leaves out of consideration altogether 
the disagreement of this date with that gathered from the Chinese 
writer, for Pulakesi could not, according to the statements of 
these, have defeated PIarso,vardhana before 506 vSaka, or 584 A. b. 

Again, Ravikirti gives two other dates as corresponding to his 

506 Saka, vis., 3550 of the Kaliyuga, and 3730 of the era of the 
war of the Mahabharata. Now the Saka era began in Kali 3179, 
wdi:‘ch being; subtracted from 3550 of the Inscription, gives 371 as 
the Saka year corresponding to Kali 3550, so that, if the Kali era 
from which Ravikirti calculated is the same as ours, he is perfect- 
ly inconsistent with himself. 

Dr. Blihler removes this inconsistency by referring the date 

507 M 506+ 1) to the era of Vikrama, for by subtracting 3044, 

1 Since in giving the date as referred to an era, the writers of these docu- 
ments use an expression which signifies having elapsed,” Dr. Eiihler and 
Mr. Fleet think the year next following to be the year that was current 
when the document was written, and so add one to the given date. 

U [ K. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, VoL HI. | 
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which is the luiniber of Kali years that had elapsed before the' era 
began, from 3551 (3550+1), we get 507.^ “ It seems evident ” to 

him that the writer has referred his real Vikrama date to the 
Sakaera, either intentiorjally or inadvertently. Inadvertently, it 
is hard to believe, since instead of the ordinary expression, he 
uses the word in order that they may fit in with his 

metre, and it must liava cost him some conscious efifort to devise 
them. He must, theroKre, have done so intentionally. But what 
could have been his motive ? None, that I can see. Besides, as 
Dr. Buliler himself tells us, the Vikrama era is not used in. the 
Galukya records, and, I may add, it was never known in the 
South, But, with all this, the explanation only increases the 
difficulties we have been considering. It places Pulakesi earlier 
than the date given in his grant by, not 26 years as before, hut by 
26+ 135, iiie latter being the number of years by which the Vikra- 
nia is earlier than the Saka, and necessitates the supposition that 
the Harsavardliana, the paramount sovereign of the North defeated 
by him, was not the one usually known by that name, but 
another, and that the Pulakesi, seen by Hwan Thsang and re- 
presented even by Mm as invincible to Harsavardhana, was also 
another prince. But no other paramount sovereign of the North, 
bearing the name and living before the seventh century, has yet 
been discovered ; nor do we know of a PiilakeM living in that 
century that was not the son of Kirtivariiian, and the nephew and 
successor of Mangalisa. In other words, there was no Harsavar- 
dhana for Dr. Buliler’s Pulakesi of the fifth century to defeat ; nor 
a Pulakesi to be the in vincible rival of the Harsavardhana of the 
seventh, if the son of Kirtivarman is placed two centuries earlier* 
The dates in the grants of all subsequent kings of both the 
branches of tlie Galukya family, which at present harmonize with 
that actually found in Pulakesi’s copper-plate, will have, under 
Dr. Blihler’s explanation, similarly, to be made earlier by 135 
.years. 

The fact, however, is that the agreement between the 
account given by Hwan Thsang and the statements and dates we 
find in the Galukya plates is so complete, that it is impossible to 
doubt that the later Pulakeii, mentioned by Eaviklrti, and in the 
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grants, was really tlie inyincible foe of Hwan Thsang's Harsa- 
vardhana, and must have lived in the seventh century. 


■ . Under these circumstances let us see whether we cannot arrive 
at such an interpretation of the verses in Ravikirti’s Inscription 
as will remove all the discrepancies we have been noticing. They 
are as follow : — 

RTrrn?if 5 rfi^: i 75=^ ii 


Before proceeding, it must be observed that the eras of the war 
of the Bharata and of the Kaliyugaare not two different eras. The 
Kaliyuga era, when referred to the legendary history of the 
country, becomes the era of the Bharata war, since this, according 
to all authorities, took place at the end of the Dvapara and the 
beginning of the Kaliyuga. Similarly, when referred to the most 
prominent person in the story — the king who after having crushed 
all his enemies reigned supi’eme, it becomes the era of Yudhisthira. 
That- the era of Yudhisthira is the same as that of the Kaliyuga 
appears clear from the statements in the ordinary Hindu 
Pancahga or Almanac. “In the Kali age there are six founders 
of eras. First, there was Yudhisthira in Indraprastha, whose era 
lasted for 3,044 years ; the second was Vikrama, ( who flourished ) 
at Ujjayini, whose era had a run of 135 years ; the third was 
Salivahana at Pratisthana, whose era is to last for 18,000 years."’ 
Now, whatever the number of years for which the Salivahana era, 
as the Saka era is called in modern times, will last, it is certain 
that it'has lasted.for 1799 years, and the 1800th year has com- 
menced. Adding 3,044, 135, and 1,800, we get 4,979, which is 
exactly the present Kali year given in the Pancahga. So that if 
the era of Yudhisthira had continued to he used, the present would 
have been its 4979th year, as it is of the Kali. The two eras, 
therefore, are one and the same. 

Now, the manner in which dates are given in these Inscrip- 
tions is “so many years of or after so and so having elapsed, ” 
which is expressed by using the locative absolute of the numeral, 
of a word denoting “year,” and of a participle signifying “lapse.” 
The following are the words occurring in the Slokas '• — 

- } Ganpat Krishnaii’s Pancaiiga for S^ka 1800, p, 2, 
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.. 30j3,000, from iiie^ Bharata wax* to this, together with TOQ yearS| 

hundreds, years, 5, , 

• 50, in the Kali, age, 6, and 500, years of .the Saka kings having 

elapsed. , 

Ifow Dr. Bhaxi Daji and Mr. Fleet take the first ^ 30,3,000, and 
700 together, and form 3,730 from the war of the Bharata. Out' of 
the next three numerals, i. e., 5, hundreds, and 50, by taking 5 to 
agree with hundreds we have 550. This they tack on to “ in the 
Kali age ” ; but since this is too small a period for that era, 3,000, 
which has already been construed with the preceding, is here 
repeated, aild the whole is made 3,550. We have now 6 and 500 
•left, and this is assigned to the Saka. 

Wow the objections to this interpretation are : — First, that 
the Kali and Bliarata eras are not different, f econdly, 
this repetition of 3,000, after it has once been constru- 
ed, is altogether arbitrary : why not repeat the hund- 
reds also ? Thirdly, while you have the word Saniatitasu 
*' having elapsed, to qualify the feminine substantive Samasu 
“ year, ’Mn the case of the SaK:a, you have no such word before to 
agree with the substantive Abdesu, and the feminine Samatitasu 
cannot be brought back, as Abda is either masculine or neuter. 

Wow, I think that the word Satesu “hundreds,” which we have 
before Abdesii “ years,” ought to be Gatesu “ having elapsed,” and 
then it will qualify Abdesu, a>s Atitasu does Samasu. What con- 
stitutes the difference between the 5T sa and ^ ga of the cave 
characters is that the former has. a small stroke in the interior "of' 
its semi-ellipse, while the latter has none. Wow, it is quite possi- 
ble that the engraver should have easily committed the mistake of 
putting in a stroke where it was not wanted, especially since the 
letter with the strobe, he had to engrave just four letters before. 
And several such mistakes do occur in this Inscription. My 
interpretation, therefore, is this : — 

“ 30, 3,000, together with 700, 5 ( i. e., 3,735 ) years having 
elapsed since the war of the Bharata.” — Here the first verse ends.- 
“ In the Kali age, 50, 6, and 500 (L e. 556) years of the Saka kings 
also having elapsed. ’ This is the ^seose of the second verse. The 
words ‘ in the Kali age* may be connected with both, and the ejr 
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pressioB does xiofc indicate a particular era, but a certain period ii| 
'the existence of the world. It is used here in the same way . ii| 
which, when we be^^in our religious ceremonies, we use it in 
mentioning the day of the month and year. 

We thus obtain two dates from this Inscription, the BhErata 
date, which is the same as the Kali date, 3,735, and the Saka date 
556 . Now, substracting the Kali and Saka equation^ (3,179 ) from 
3 , 735 , we have 556 as the Saka corresponding to that Kali date i 
i e., the 3,735th year of the Kali was the 556th as the Saka. Thus 
Eavikirti’s inconsistency is removed. Again, instead of 506 Saka 
for Pulakesi, we get 556 Saka or 634 A. D., which perfectly harnao- 
nijzes with his having begun to reign in Saka 532, or 610 A. D., 
and with the date of his defeat of Harsavardhana, which took 
place between 618 and 627 A. D., since Ravikirti speaks in 6 '4 A.I)., 
of Pulakesi having done so before he wrote. 

There is another date which does not harmonize with the rest 
In the Badami Inscription of Mahgalisa, the 501sfc year of the 
‘Saka era is mentioned as the tenth of his reign, so that his 
brother Kirtivarman, whom he succeeded, must have died in 488 
Saka, or 566 A. D. Now, since Pulakesi, his son, had two younger 
brothers, he must have been, when his father died, at least five 
years old, so that when Hwan Thsang saw him, in about 639 A D., 
he must have been at least 78 years old A man verging on 80 
can hardly be a man of vigour, as PulakeM was when the Chinese 
pilgrim saw him. 

As to this, it must be borne in mind that the grantor of land 
is not necessarily in every case the reigning sovereign. The 
Nagavardbana of our plate, for instance, did not belong to the 
reigning line of the Calukya princes, and we have seen that of 
the grants published by Sir LeGrand Jacob, two were made by 
the wife of Vikramaditya’s elder brother. There is nothing in 
the Inscription at Badami to show that Mangalisa, who dedicates 
the cave temple to Visnu, and assigns a village for the support of 
sixteen Brahmans and of recluses, was reigning at the time. On 
the contrary-”-from the manner in which he resigns ail the religi- 
ous merit arising from the act, in favour of his elder brother 
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EirtiVarman, who is represented as powerful enough to protect 
the whole earth, calls upon the gods Aditya and Agni and the 
assembled crow'd of men to witness this act, as if to show his 
sincerity, and to disarm the jealousy that might arise in the mind 
of his brother and that of other persons, and claims for himself 
only the fruit resulting from serving his brother faithfully, 
—it appears to me pretty clear that he was not. 
Dedications for the benefit of departed souls were not made in 
such a manner, the usual formula being “ for the increase of the 
religious merit of such and such a one,” as will be seen even 
from the grant before us. Mahgalisa was probably his brother’s 
general or lieutenant, and thus characterizes his act as a piece of 
obedient service. The twelfth year of the reign of some prince, 
therefore, in w^hioh the cave-temple was consecrated must have 
been the tw'elfth year of Klrtlvarinan’s reign. If so, the latter, and 
not Mahgalisa, came to the throne in Saka 488, or A. D. 566. 

And now we are enabled to explain the dates given in Mr. 
Telang’s plates,’ which otherwise are altogether unintelligible. 
Eaviklrti expressly states that Mahgalisa became king after the 
death of his brother, and that he conquered the Eevatldvipa. Mr. 
Telang’s grant was made in 532 Saka and the twentieth year of 
some reign, by the governor of four districts, who was stationed 
in Vijaya-Sevatidvipa, and acted under the orders of Prthivi- 
Vallabha Maharaja. This date is so near to the time of the con- 
queror of Eevatldvipa that the island may very reasonably be 
regarded as being subject to the Oalukyas at the time. And that 
it was so, is proved by the Calukya title, Prthivl-Vallabha-Maha- 
raja of the sovereign, to whom the grantor owed allegiance. 
Klrtivarman could not be this Calukya prince, for the island was 
not conquered in his time. Heither could he be Pulake^i, ■ for 
Saka 532 was not the twentieth year of his reign, but the first or 
the next before the first, if we adopt the interpretation alluded to 
■■ in a previous foot-note. He must then have been Mahgalisa. 
But Saka 532 could not have been the twentieth year of his reign, 
if, according to the received way of understanding the date in the 
Badami Inscription, his accession took place in 488 Saka- While 
if we take this to he the initial date of Kirtivarman’s reign, all 
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that it is necessary for ns to understand to render the whole con- 
sistent is that Kirtivarma died in 512 Saka, or 590 A B,, after a 
reign of 24 years, and his brother succeeded Mm. Palakesi was 
crowned in 532 Saka (610 a. d.), or in 533 Se±% ( 611 A. D. ), 
w’^herefore Mahgalisa reigned for jnst twenty years, and Mr. 
Telang’s grant was made in the last year of his reign. In this 
manner, when Hwan Thsang saw Pulakesi in 639 A. D., 49 years 
must have elapsed since his father’s death, and not 73, as accord- 
ing to the other view of Mahgalisa’s date it is necessary to sup- 
pose. And if his age at the time was five jmars, he was 54 years 
old when the Chinese pilgrim saw him, and not 78, and maj?- thus 
have appeared to him to be a man of vigour. 

The other dates do not present such inconsistencies, and may 
be accepted as true. We thus arrive at the foilowiiig chro- 
nology i™ 

Kiriivamian 566 A. D. to 590 A. D. ( Saka 488-512 ), reigned 
for 24 years ( according to Badami Inscription, Ind. 
Ani, Voi. Ill, p. 305, and Mr. Telang s grant, JBBRAS, 
Vol. X, p. 365 ). , 

Mahgalisa, 590 A. D. to 610 A. I). ( Saka 512-532 ), reigned 
for 20 years ( Mr. Telang’s grant, and Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, 
p. 72 ). 

Pulakesi II, began to reign in 610 A. D. ( Saka 532-Ind. 
A.nt., Vol. VI, p. 72 );; was on the throne , in 634 A. D. 

( Saka 556 — Eavikirti’s Inscription, Ind. Ant, Vol. V. 
p. 70 ) ; was seen by Hwan Thsang in 638-9 A. D. 

Vikramaditya died in 679 A. D. ( Saka 601 — Ind. Ant., Voi. 
VI, p. 86 ). 

Vinayaditya began to reign in 679 A. D. ( 601 Saka — Ind. 
Ant., Vol. VI, p. 86 ) ; was reigning in 691 A. D. ( Saka 
613— -Ind. Ani, Vol. VI, p. 89 ), and in 694 A. D. ( Saka 

616— Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, p. 92 ) ; died in 695 A. D. ( Saka 

617— JBBRAS, Vol. Ill, p. 203 ), afier a reign of 16 
years. 

Vijayaditya began to reigp ia 695 A. r. ( Saka 617 ), and 
was reigning in 706 A. D. ( Saka 627 — JBBRAS, Vol, 
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III, p. 203 ); died in 733 A. D. ( Saka 655— Ind. Ani, 
Vol. VII, p. 107 ) after a reign of 38 years. 
Vikramaditya II legan to reign in 733 A. P. ( Saka 655 ), 
and was on the throne in 734 ( Saka 656 — Ind. Ant., 
Vol. VII, p. 107 ). 

Transcript. 

5 ^ i%wrisf!5nt 5jri?ra’,'3i^4 i ^i%oti5rt- 

^ risw’Ti^rmr NR5Tig;Nr- 

^ ^T'iiq’i^^crf%wfr?7vifTr ffsrr^urc'^aifR:- 

\s j5q'7lw^r4TTWir%5irf OTi5i?3i ?r?Jrr%T3T5^7Cfr#^T^- 
<J Tra’EqTc?T^^SB?fi:Tl%5ra3Tf3?[E%fT^V^rT'iIRr%- 

5 5 ^i^iqfi%^Tr33ii%t%cr%T-tit5q,o^si;iTrJT^i^- 

“j \ : «q;jiFif^qr^f35:'<qf- 

5V •■STiciqTWl^T: Wdl f^^r- 

5 ^ ^l#q^i’TT(t^€Tr.’?r'ffi%-5ft«I JTTT- 

5c <T[I%5r%5rifr 3ii^i^m=r- 

T'* 1«3tI 5r®fnTEfTi%^flIw 
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i#-r- 

5fTcT53T 
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T'T Tcw m % wfi’i’3?wi% r^m\ 

^rtfcf !l 
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Translation. 

Welfare. . 

Victorious is Visnu, manifested in the form of a boar, who 

agitated the ocean, and on liie tip of whose uplifted tusk rested 
the earth. The son of the prosperous king Klrtivarman, — the stay 
of truth, whose body was purified by the closing ablutions of the 
A^vamedha sacrifice, and who was the ornament of the race of the 
Call! ky as, who are prosperous, belong to the gotra of MaiiUj which 
is praised by the whole world, are the sons of Harltl, are bred up 
by the seven goddesses of the world, resembling seven mothers, 
have obtained a succession of blessing through the protection of 
Karttikeya, to whom all kings become subject immediately they 
see the Boar standard, obtained by the favour of the divine Nara- 
yana, — was the great devotee of Mahesvara, the prosperous Pula- 
kesivallabha, whose lotus-like feet were subject to the friction of 
the borders of the crowns of many hundred kings, whose firmness 
was as great as that of the Meru, the Malaya, and the Mandara ; 
whose forces consisting of excellent elephants, chariots, horses, 
and foot-soldiers were daily increasing ; who won back his own 
dominions and conquered the three old kingdoms of Cera, Cola, and 
Pandya, by [seated on the back of] the one excellent horse named 
Eantha-Citra, whose speed was as great as that of the mind ; who 
obtained a new title by defeating 

Northern country ; and who meditated on the feet of NSgavar- 
dhana. His younger brother was the prosperous king Jayasiriiha- 
varman, who conquered all the allies of his enemies, and was the 
support of the world. His son, the prosperous king Naga- 
vardhana, the stay o*: the three worlds, informs all coming, pre- 
sent, and future kings “ Be it known to you that we have, by 
pouring wat'er, granted, at Ihe request of Balamma Thakkura, for 
the worship of Kapalesvara by offerings of Guggula, and for the 
benefit of the great ascetics residing there ( in the tempi® ), with 
a view to the increase of the religious merit and fame of our 
mother, father, and of ourselves, [ the village of ] Balegrama, 
situated in the district of Goparastra, with the things growing on 
it, a!i^ with appurtenances, not to be entered on ( interfered with ) 
by officers and soldiers, and [ the gift ] to last as long as the 

35 I R. G. Bhan<Jarkar’s Works, Vol. IIL] 
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mooB, the sim, the ocean, and the ea-rth endure. Therefore, 
future kings, whether of our race or others, bearing in mind that 
life is as transient as the autumnal clouds, should respect this 
our gift, and continue it. The revered Vyasa has said, “ Many 
kings, such as Sagara and others, have enjoyed the earth, but the 
fruit is reaped only by him who owns it, and at the time when 
he owns it. He who takes away the land given by himself or 
others lives as a worm in ordure for sixty thousand years.’^ 





THE EASTRAKHTA KARHAD PLATES OF KHSNA III. 

4 » * * » « 

OF S AKA SAMVAT 880. 

[From the Epigraphia Indica, Volume IV, 1896-97, pages 
278-290. ] 

These copper-plates were were found at Karhad in the Satara 
District while the foundations of an old and dilapidated house 
were being dug out, and were put into my hands by Mr. Hari 
Narayan Apte, the present manager of the Anandasrama in 
Poona. They are three in number, and each is 13-^ inches long 
and 9 inches broad. The first and the third plates are engraved 
on one side, and the second on both. The letters are well-formed 
and legible throughout, except in one place where an original 
mistake has been corrected by something else being engraved in 
its place ( line 21 ). 

The inscription on the plates records the grant of the village 
of Kahkem ( 11. 62 and 65 ), situated in the district of Karahata 
and belonging to the Kalli group of twelve ( 1. 61 f.), by Krsnaraja 
{ V. 24 ), who was also called Akalavarsa and Vallabha ( 1. 55 ), 
and who was Krsna III of the Eastrakula family. The grantee 
was Gaganasiva ( ( 11. 61 and 65 ), was versed in all the Siva- 
siddhantas. He was the pupil of Isanasiva of Karahata ( 1. 59 f.), 
— the modern Karhad ; — and the grant was made for the main- 
tenance of the ascetics that lived at the place { 1. 61 ). 

The date of the grant was Wednesday, the thirteenth tithi of 
the dark fortiiight of Phalguna of the cyclic year Kalayukta, the 
Saka year being 880 past ( 1. 56 f. ). Professor Kielhorn has 
favoured the Editor with the following remarks on this date s— 
“ Saka-Samvat 880 expired by the Southern luni-solar system was 
Kalayukta, and the equivalent of the date is Wednesday, 9th 
March A. D. 959, when the 13th tithi of the dark half of the 
Amanta Phalguna commenced 2 h. 33 m* after mean sunrise. The 
reason why the tithi has been pined here with the day on which 
it commenced, very probably is this, that the Kaksatra on that 
day, ( viz. on the Wednesday ) w^s S^abhifaj ; for, the conjunp- 
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tion of tlie 13tli tithi of the dark half of the purnimanta Caitra or 
anianta Plialguna with the nateatra Satahhisaj — a conjunctioii 
at which the Tithi is called Varuni — is very auspicious,^ 'SO that 
donations etc*, made on such an occasion, are as meritorious as 
those made at an eclipse etc.” 

The account of the different princes of the family is given 
word for word in the same verses as those occurring in the plates 
found at Deoli near Wardha which have been published by me 
in VoL XVIII of the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic- Society*^; and consequently the present grant, issued, as 
it was, eighteen years after the other, confirms the impGrtant 
statements contained in the latter, which have enabled us to. clear 
all the existing difficulties in the genealogy and history of the 
family. Thera is, however, some additional information given 
in this grant. In the introduction, instead of the words Satyaki- 
vargabhajah, we have in the Karhad plates ( v. 6 ) tmhga-yasaii- 
prabhavah. Still the reading of the Deoli plates is not a mistake, 
.and the family was regarded as belonging to the Satyaki branch 
of the Yadava race, as we have a sfcatemenfe to that effect in the 
Havasari grants, also edited by me.'^ But the varied reading of 
the present grant enables me to make out that the Rastrakutas 
sprang from a family that was known by the name of Tuhga. 
Hence it is that so many of the princes have their names ending 
in that word. Krsna I was called Subhatuhga; Govinds III, 
Jagattuhga ; and Sarva or Amoghavarsa, Hrpatuhga. Then in 
the description of Dantidurga we have one verse more than in 
the Deoii plates, in which his having wrested the supreme 
sovereignty for his own family from the Ga!iikyas is mentioned 
distinctly ( v. 9 ). There is also an additional verse about Nrpa« 
tufiga or Amoghavarsa, who therein is represented, as in the 
Navasari grants, to have “ burnt ” or destroyed the Oiliikya race 

1 “ A still more auspicious conjunction is that of the same tithi with a 
Saturday and Satahhisaj ; and an even more auspicious conjunction is 
that of the same tithi with Saturday, Satabbivsaj, and the Bubhaydga. In 
the former case the tithi is called MahSvHrunl, and in the latter MahS- 
mahavarunl/* 

2 Included in this Volume later* f H. D. U’.q 

3 This is also included in this Volume later. [ N. B. U. j 
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( V. 14 ). Ill the account of Amogliavarsa, the. Baddiga of the 
Kliarepataii grant, the father of Krsna III, we have; two. a,dditonal 
verses ( 22 and 23 ) descriptive of his virtues. 

The account in the Deoii plate ends with the coronation of 
Krsna III ; and all that he is therein represented to have donCi 
he did while he was a Kumara, or crown-prince, and janakaJM- 
vasa, i. e. acting under his father's orders, or subordinate to him. 
In the present grant there is one verse more about him in this 
part, in which he is represented to have conquered Sahasrarjuna, 
who was an elderly relative of his mother and his wife ( v. 25 ). 
Sahasrarjuna is the mythical hero to whom the Kalacuri rulers 
of Cedi traced their descent, and who, in the story in the MahS,- 
bharata, is represented to have killed Jamadagni, the father of 
Parasurama, and in revenge to have had his thousand arms cut 
off by the latter. Very likely, the rulers of Cedi generally, or 
some of them at least particularly, were called by the name of 
Sahasrarjuna after their mythical ancestor, and the name Arjuna 
does occur in the list of the princes belonging to that family. 
The Sahasrarjuna, therefore, conquered by our Krsna, must have 
been a ruler of Cedi or must have belonged to that family. And 
it is also likely that he was a relative of Ms mother and his wife. 
For Amoghavarsa, the father of Krsna, is in the Karda plates 
represented to have married Kandakadevi, the daughter of 
Yuvaraja, who must have been the same as the fourth prince in 
the list given by Professor Kielhorn and it appears that Krsna 
himself married a lady from the same family. Who the particu- 
lar prince conquered by Krsna III was, it is difficult to say. The 
name Arjuna or Sahasrarjuna does not occur in Professor Kiel- 
horn’s list. But many other names of the Kalacuri princes related 
to the Rastrakutas also do not occur therein. The following is a 
list of those princes s — 

1. Kokkala, whose daughter was married to A.kalavarsa and 
was the mother of Jagattuhga 

,2. RanavigrabaAiis son, whose daughter LaksmI was married 
to Jagattuhga and who was his maternal uncle. 
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3, Arjima, the eldest son of Kokkala and therefore Brother of 
• ' the-aboYe, ' , 

4. Ahganadeva, his son, whose daughter Vijamba was married 

to Indra-Nityavarsa. 


5. Yuyaraja, whose daughter Kandakadevi was the wife, or 

one of the wives, of Amoghavarsa-Baddiga according to 
the Karda plates. 

6, Sahasrarjixna or Arjuna,the prince mentioned in the present 

grant as having been conquered by Krsna III. 

Of these, the names Ranavigraha, Arjuna and Ahganadeva do 
not occur in Professor Kielhorns list. Perhaps they were col- 
laterals and not ruling princes. But that there was a ruling 
prince of Gedi of the name of Ranavigraha, is shown 
by the following verse occurring in Jahlana’s Suktimuktavali, 
attributed to Rajasekhara : 


?’qrioTf lOTiyqf: j ?FfRf r j 


“ Of rivers the Mekalasuta ( i e. Narmada ), of kings Rana- 
vigraha, and of poets Surananda, are the ornaments of the country 
of Cedi. ” Jagatfjuhga’s maternal uncle and father-in-law is 
called Samkaragana in the Karda plates; but that is probably a 
mistake. The name Sarhkarag ana does occur in Professor Kiel- 
horn s list down below ; but he was not the son of Kokkala and 
consequently could not be the father-in-law of Jagattuhga. Where 
to place these three princes, therefore, in the Cedi list, must be 
left to future researches. 

After the account of Krsna’s coronation, there are in the 
Karhad plates two verses more about the reigning monarch, in 
which we are told that he deposed some of his chiefs' from their 
places and raised others to the dignity, separated some from each 
other and united others ( v. 34 ) ; that, with the intention of con- 
quering the South, he exterminated the Cola race and placed its 
country under his own dependents, and that, having made the 
Ceranma, the Panclya and the Sirhhala his tributaries, he erected 
a triumphal column at Ramesvara ( v: 35 ). The statement about 
the conquest of the Colas and the annexation of their territory is 
confirmed by two Inscriptions found at Tirukkalukkunram in the 


ristrakuta conquest or the south 

•** ■ • 

Ghingleput District of the Madras Presidency and edited and 
translated by Mr. Venkayya.’ These Inscriptions are dated in 
the seventeenth and nineteenth years of Kannaradevaj and he is 
there spoken of as the conqueror of Kacchi (or Kahcipura) and Tanjai 
(identified with TanjapuraorTanjavur, i. e. Taniore). This last was 
the capital of the Cola princes. Another Inscription at Ve lore is 
dated in the twenty-sixth year of his reign, ^ and there are two 
more in South Arcot. Kannaradeva is evidently Krsnadeva.; 
since Kannara \ve do find as an ordinary w^ay of pronouncing 
Knsna. Krsna of the Yadava dynasty is in several Inscriptions 
called Kanhara or Kanhara. The very fact that so many Inscrip" 
tionsinthe country governed by the Colas and Pallavas are 
dated in Krsna’s reign, shows that the country formed part of the 
territory ru’ed over by him. As stated by me in the paper on the 
Deoli plates, Butuga or Butayya, the same as the Bhutarya of our 
grants, whom Krsna had raised to the throne of the Ganga king- 
dom, is represented in an Inscription at Atakur"^ to have assisted 
Kannaradeva in destroying Rajaditya, the Cola prince. But the 
conquest of the Cola country w^as effected after Saka-Samvat 862, 
the date of the Deoli grant, since it is not mentioned in it, and 
before Saka-Saihvat 880, the date of the Karhad grant.. As the 
destruction of Rajaditya is alluded to in the Atakur Inscription 
as a recent event, it must have taken place a little before Saka 
872 current, the date of that Inscription. And the present grant 
affords d rect evidence for Krsnaraja’s occupation of the Cola 
country. For it was issued while he v/as encamped with his 
victorious army at Melpati for establishing his followers in the 
Southern provinces, for taking possession of the estates of the 
provincial chiefs, and for constructing temples to Kalapriya, 
Gandamartanda, Krsnesvara and others ( 11. 57 to 59 ). The 
Melpati where he was encamped for settling the Southern 
provinces, must be Melpadi in the Chittur Taluka of the District 
of North Aroot.^ Whether there are now any temples at Melpadi 
or in the vicinity corresponding to those, to construct wdiich was 

1 Ep. Ind. VoL in, pp. 282 -85. 

2 BP^nd. VoL IV, p. 8L ‘ , ; 

g Ep. Ind.Vol. n,p. 173. ' ' • ■' ' , 

4 Ep* lad. Volume IV, p, 140 ; aisoSeWelLs Lists of Antiquities, VoL I, p 155» 
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another of the objects of the Rastrakuta prince, must be left to be 
determiBed b7 those who are intimately acquainted with the 
country. The conquest of the Pallava country, howoTer, was 
effected before, since we have a mention of it in the Deoli plates. 

The boundaries of the village granted are Bpecified in line 63f. 
There is a village of the name o! Kanki some miles to the south- 
east of Karhad, wdiich is now included in the Junior Miraj State. 
That village is, I am told, hounded on the South by another of she 
name of f ’andur, and on the West by a third called Adhi. The 
Kahkem of the grant is therefore the modern Kanki, Pendurem, 
Pandiir ; and Adhem, Adhi. The river in the vicinity is, I am 
told, now called Agrani ; but the Krsnavena, which corresponds 
to the Prakrit form Kanhavanna of the grant, is not far. Perhaps 
Vanna, the latter part of the compound, was the old name of the 
Yerla, which flows through the district, and the river meant is 
the Krsna after its confluence with the Yerla. There is also a 
village of the name of Kalli in the vicinity ; and the twelve 
villages of which it was or is the chief, have now the following 
names , 


1. Kalli. 

2. Kanki. 

3. Ajura. 

4. iSijur. 


5. Adhi. 

6. Salgar. 

7. Bekonki. 

8. Titur. 


9. Khatav. 

10. Nignur. 

11. Pandregamv ( Pandur ? ). 
12., Tavsi , 
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TRANSLATION. 

Om. { Verse 1.) Triumphant is the leaf-like hand of ( Visnu ) 
the enemy of Mura, which being placed on the jar-like breast and 
the face of LaksmI, that are marked by shining particles of neotar- 
water, the proclaimed entrance of the world on a joyous festival. 

( V. 2, ) And triumphant is the rampart-like shoulder of 
( Siva ) the conqueror of the three cities ( or of Tripura ), which is 
adorned by the coloured figures impressed on it by ( the close 
contact of ) the cheeks of ( Parvatl) the daughter of the Mountain, 
and which thus bears, as it were, through regard for his beloved, 
an edict promising safety to the god of love. 

_1 ;Readi%S!rrq._, 2 Read ’’qig-. ' ; 3 Bead 

4 Read qtfi'q':. 5 Read ^ ,. • 
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( V. 3. ) There is (the Moon), the glorious god, the only orna- 
ment of the surface of the sky, the delight of the eyes of the three 
woidds, the friend of love, the lord of the night-lotnses, whose 
rays are full of nectar, whose thinness, produced by his having 
given up his body , for gratification of all the gods, is his orna- 
ment, and a portion of whom is worn on the head by Sambhu 
( Siva ) — verily on account of his love for excellent qualities. 

{ V. 4 ) From him sprang forth on earth a race of princes,— 
like a stream of moonlight, — which extended the series of the 
joys of the world, as the other unfolds the series of nightdotuses ; 
which destroyed the darkness of sin, as the other destroys the 
darkness of night ; which fulfilled all desires, as the other fills all 
quarters ; and which had unblemished adherents as the other 
constitutes the bright half of a month, V 

(V. 5, ) In that (race ), which resembled the ocean of milk, 
arose the family of Yadu,— like a necklace of pearls, which, like 
it, had a matchless splendour; the leadership of which was grace- 
fully borne by the dark-complexioned Hari when he flourished, as 
the beauty of the central gem in the other is borne by a sapphire 
when it is put in ; which possessed indelible virtues, as the other 
is firmly strung on a thread and which was the ornament of 
the earth. 

(V. 6. ) In that ( family ) the eternal being ( Krsna ) became 
incarnate in order to destroy the crowds of Daityas who had 
grown turbulent ; and princes of that family, whose fame and 
valour were pre-eminent, became known in the world as Tungas. 

( V. 7. ) In that race was born Ratta, the ornament of the 
surface of the earth, who destroyed the arrays of the elephants 
of his enemies ; and after him the Eastrakuta family became 
known in the world by the name of ( his) son Eastrakuta. 

( Vv. 8 and 9. ) From that ( family ) arose in this ( world) 
Dantidurga, w^ie was a sun to the fog in the shape of the charm- 
ing necklaces on the breasts of the wives of his enemies, and who, 

1 The epithets here are used in two meanings, one of which is applicable to 
the race of the Moon, and the othet to the moonlight. 

2 Th® epithets j^dhigata-harinTlaprollasan-nSyaka-srlh and Asithila-guna- 

j^angah have two meanings, one applicable to the family of Yadu, and the 
ofher to: th-e necklace of pearls.. ^ 
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baving broken tlie uneven ground (or tbe str^ngliolds ) by a 
plouglishare in the shape of his sword, made this ( earth ) a single 
field with the shores of the four oceans for its boundaries ; who 
plucked out, from the surrounding water-basin in the shape of the 
Calukya family, the creeper in the shape of supreme sovereignty, 
which has a glossy appearance, is shady on account of its thick 
foliage and charming, bears abundant fruit, and is able to remove 
the fatigue of men resorting to it, and planted it firmly in Ms own 
f amily by feeding it with the rut- water of his elephants. 

( V. 10, ) After him, (Ms) paternal uncle, the prosperous king 
Krsnaraja, protected this earth, — he who constructed temples of 
Isvara ( Siva ), white as clouds in autumn, by which the earth 
shines for ever as if decorated by many Kailasa mountains. 

( V. 11. ) He had a son of the name of Govindaraja. Sensual 
pleasures made him careless of the kingdom ; and, entrusting 
fully the universal sovereignty to his younger brother Nirupama, 
he allowed his position as sovereign to become loose. 

( V. 12. ) From him who was ( also ) called Kalivallabha, and 
who was an artificial hill on which rose the moon in the shape of 
the triad^ of white parasols, was born Jagattunga, the lion who 
destroyed the maddened elephants of his enemies. 

( Vv. 13 and 14. ) His son, to whom kings hewed, and who 
oppressed the king of serpents by the mass of Ms army, was that 
NTrpatuhgadeva who founded Manyakheta, which derided the city 
of the Indra of the gods, in order to humble, as it were, the pride 
of the gods ; and the sound arising from the fire of whose prowess, 
when it burnt the Calukya race, [filling] the interior of the 
vessel in the shape of the universe, has not yet ceased. 

( V. 15. ) His son, the prosperous Krsnaraja, became for a 
long time the lord of the earth, — he who spoke pleasant words, 
who terrified the Gurjara, who destroyed the egregious pride, 
generated by prosperity, of the arrogant Lata, who was the pre- 
ceptor charging the Gauclas with the vow of humility, who 
deprived the people on the sea-coast ( Samudra ) of their sleep, 

•1 Compare Ep* Ind., V'pL IIL p,. 5., [ This Note is ly the Editor of 

tbe lad, B. tl”4 ' ' ' v r v-. ,>.,5 . > ■■ v 
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and whose command was homonred ( i e. obeyed ) by the Ahga, 
the Kalihga, the Gahga and the Magadha, waiting at his gate. 

( V. 16. ) He had a son known as Jagattuhga, a moon to the 
eyes of women. He was taken to heaven by the Creator without 
obtaining the kingdom, as if at the request of the heavenly 
nymphs. 

( V. 17. ) Indraraja, his son, protected the earth. It was 
from fear, as it were, of the- indignity likely to be caused ( in 
future ) by his beauty, that the god of love, even before, had his 
body reduced to ashes through pride by means of the fire of the 
wrath of ( Siva ), the wielder of the Pinaka. 

( V. 18. ) Prom him was born Amoghavarsa, — ^as Rama was 
from Dasaratha,— the greatness of whose power was showm by 
the breaking of a terrible bow,’ as that of the other by the break- 
ing of the bow of Rudra,^ and who ( like the other ) was a great 
store-house of beauty. 

( V. 19. ) He having immediaiely gone to heaven, as if 
through affection for his father, his younger bro-fcher, the orna- 
ment of the world of men, and the source of the sportive pleasures 
of love,.known by the name of Govindaraja, ruled the kingdom. 

( V. 20. ) He, too, with his intelligence caught in the noose 
of the dyes of women, displeased all heings by taking to vicious 
courses ; Ms limbs becoming enfeebled as his constitution was 
deranged on account of the aggravation of the maladies, and the 
constituents of the ( political ) body becoming non-coherent as 
the subjects were discontented on account of the aggravation of 
the vices, ^ and his innate strength and prowess becoming neutra- 
lized, he met with destruction. 

( V. 21. ) Then king Amoghavarsa, the son of Jagattunga, 
the first among the wise, the sea of the nectar of whose words 

1 This may refer to a -war with the Cera king, whose crest was a bow ; 
compare South Indian Inscriptions, Yol. II, p. 92, note 5, and Ind, Ant., 
Yol, XYI, p. 332. [ Note by the Editor of the Epi. Ind. — N. B, U.] 

2 Raudra-dhanur-bhanga has two meanings. 

3 The epithet Dosaprakopa etc., has two meanings, one physical and tlie 

other political. So alsoTeiai^ in • Bahhja^teiasi has to be taken' in two 
meanings ' ' 
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was unfailing, being entreated by tbe feudatory chiefs to main- 
tain the greatness of the sovereignty of the Rattas, and also 
prompted by the god ( Siva ), the wielder of the Pinaka, who 
desired the prosperity of the family of Hari ( Krsna ), asGended 
the glorious throne of heroes. 

( V. 22. ) In righteousness he was aManu, m battle a Earta- 
virya, in valour a Bali, in attracting the hearts of men a Diilpa ; 
though he thus acquired pre-eminent and permanent fame, his 
behaviour towards elderly persons was humble through modesty. 

( V. 23. ) How possibly can the store of his merits be ex- 
tolled wlien— O wonder ! the moon-crested ( Siva ), bowed down 
to and worshipped by Hari ( Visnu) and Virihca ( Brahma ), was, 
in battle, seen by all his flying enemies to be near him in the 
sky, audio assist Mm ? 

( V. 24. ) Prom that sovereign lord, as from Paramesvara 
(Siva), was born a son, the prosperous king Krsnaraja, who, 
though a prince ( i e., not a crowned king \ exercised power in 
the world and was the lord, as the other was Kumara, Sakti- 
dhara and Svamin.^ 

( V. 25. ) He conquered Sahasrarjuna, though he was an 
elderly relative of his mother and his wife, — ( Sahasrarjuna ) 
whose thousand arms were out off by Rama ( i. e. Paiasurama ) 
who, maddened as he was, was in his turn ( only verbally ) put 
down by Mm ( viz;. Krsnaraja ) by means of his two hands, he 
having held intoxicated young women ( rama ) with his two 
hands.® 

( V. 26. ) His enemies, madly transgressing his command which 
w^as the wide moat that protected the great city in the shape of 
the sovereignty of the prosperous Rattas, fell down themselves. 

( V. 27. ) He, Srivallahha, killed the wicked Dantiga and 
Vappuga, who seemed to be ( the two demons ) Madhu and Kaita- 
bha, risen again on earth to torment men. 

1 These are three of tbe names of the god Karttikeya. The words are to 

be interpreted also in their ordinary sense as above. 

•2 Bhujadyayikalita eto.lls to^'be lalerprdted in two ' waysJ ' ^ ' ''' / 




3T [ R. G* Bhandarkur’s Works, Yol lit J 
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( V; 28. ) He planted in Gangapati, as in a garden, the pnre 
tree Bhutarya, having iprooted the poisonous tree Rachyamalla. 

( V. 29.) While his prowess, which destroyed numbers of 
Gahgas, his enemies, as the he it dries up the stream of the 
Gahga, was glowing, it is no matter for wonder that the Pallava 
( king ) Anniga was beaten and reduced to a sad condition, as it 
is no wonder that fragrant leaves are w'thered . ( by heat ).^ 

( V. 39. ) • On hearing of the conquest of aU the strongholds in 
the Southern region simply by means of his angry glance, the 
hope about Kalanjara and Oitrakuta vanished from the heart of 
the Gurjara. 

(V.St) (All) the feudatories from the Eastern to the 
Western ocean and from the Himalaya to the island of Siihhala 
bowed to him out of fear of severe punishment, though he him- 
self was obedient ( i. e. subordinate ) to his father. 

( V. 32. ) By his body which had a dark, glossy colour, long 
arms, and a broad and massive chest, and by his virtuous deeds 
which were the nectar-water that fed the creeper in the shape of 
his fame, knowing him to be an excellent man ( or Visnu. ), able 
to deliver the earth ( or to uplift the submerged earth ),— his 
father, the best of sages, who had attained the object of life, 
vanished into the peaceful abode. 

( V. 33. ) When the festival of the coronation of this beloved 
of Prosperity, who had greatly propitiated Hari (Visnu), at which 
celestial nymphs danced and heavenly Bsis pronounced benedic- 
tions, had taken place amidst joy, the quarters which began to 
tremble and to be submissive on account of his preparation to 
exact tribute, as girls would have manifested tremor and affection 
at his prepai'ation to take their hand, became pleasing to him in 
consequence of their observing the proper time for paying it of 
their owm accord, as the others would have been dear to him in 
consequence of their keeping to the auspicious juncture for giving 
awmy themselves.^ ' 

1 There is a play here on the wprd^ PratSpa, Parimaiita, Gangaand Pallava. 

2 The second half of this verse has a double moaning. 
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(T. 34. ) He, a powerful master of the science of politics, 
desirous of obtaining: a lofty position, deprived some of his 
subordinate chiefs of their places and established ethers who 
were deserving:, separated some from each other' by producing 
disunion and united others, and thus arranged them 
in a high or low position; as a proficient master 
of the science of words, (1. e. grammar), desirous of 
making up a long form, drops some letters from their position 
and introduces others in their Guna form, separates some on 
account of their dissimilarity and unites others, and places them 
in order, above or below. 

( V. 35. ) Having, with the intention of subduing the Southern 
region, uprooted the race of the Colas, given their land to his own 
dependents, and made the lords of great countries, viz., the 
Ceranma,^ the Pandya and others, along with the Sirhhala, his 
tributaries, he erected a high column at Rtoesvara, which was 
the image ( as it were ) of the sprout of the creeper in the shape 
of his glory. 

(Line 53.) And he, the Paramabhattaraka Maharajadhiraja 
Parametvara, the prosperous Akalavarsadeva Prthvivallahha, the 
prosperous Vallabhanarendradeva, who meditates on the feet of 
the Paramabhattaraka Maharajadhiraja Paramesvara, the pros- 
perous Amoghavarsadeva, — ^ being well, commands all the 
governors of districts and heads of sub-divisions, chiefs of villages, 
leading persons, officers and employees, so far as they may be 
concerned with these presents 

( L. 56. ) “ Be it known to you that, while my glorious and 
victorious army is encamped at Melpati for the purpose of creat- 
ing livings out of the provinces in the Southern region for my 
dependents, of taking possession of the whole property of the 
lords of provinces, and of erecting temples of Kalapriya, Ganda- 
martanda, Krsnesvara, etc., eight hundred and eighty years of the 
era of the Saka king having elapsed, on Wednesday, the thirteenth 
Tithi of the dark fortnight of Phalguna of the ( cyclic ) year 
Kalayukta,— I have granted the village named Kahkem, one of 

1 This seems to be a Sanskritised form of the Tamil Seraman, ‘ the Chera 

king.* [ This note is by the Editor of the Epi B. U. ] .5 ; 
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the Kalli group of twelve ( villages), situaed in the district 
( Visaya ) of Karahata, along with the rows of trees in ifc, the 
assessment in grain and gold, the flaws in measurement, the in- 
flictions of fate, and all the produce, to GaganaMva, a great ascetic, 
versed in all Siva-sidhantas, the pupil of the preceptor Isanasiva, 
who is the head of the establishment of Valkalesvara in Karahata 
and is an emigrant from the Karanjakheta group ( of villages )/ 
for the purpose of providing seats and clothes to all ascetics, as 
promised on the Karttikl ( i. e. the full-moon Tithi ofKarttika ),“ 
( the grant ) to be respected ( i. e. not to be interfered with ) as 
long as the moon and the sun endure.” 

( L. 63. ) To the east of this ( village ) is the river Kanha- 
vannna; to the south, ( the village of ) [Pendu]rerh ; to the west, 
the village named Adherh ; to the north, that same river Kanha« 
vaniia. No one should cause obstruction to Gaganasiva while he 
cultivates the village named Kahkem, defined by these four 
boundaries, or causes it to be cultivated, enjoys it or causes it to 
be enjoyed. And he who causes ( obstruction ), will incur all the 
five great sins ; for it is said 

( V. 36. ) “ He who grants land, dwells in heaven for sixty 
thousand years ; ( hut ) he who takes it away and he w^ho abets 
the act, dwell as long in hell.” 

( V. 37. ) “ Eamahhadra again and again entreats all future 
kings that they should from time to time protect this bridge of 
virtue, which is common to all kings.” 

( L. 68. ) Engraved by Yo[syagma]. 


1 Or perhaps — [ ‘ a descendant of the ( spiritual) lineage of ( the Matha at) 
Karaiijaketa.’ This note is by the Udttor of the gpi, B. XT. ] 



A TRANSCRIPT AND TRANSLATION OF THE 
DEOLI PLATES OF THE 
RASTRAKUTA KING KRSNA III. 

(A Paper on this and two other Inscriptions — one of these latter 
on Navasari copper-plates, marked A and B, and the other on a 
Kaiacuri copper-plate grant from the Belgaum District, i. e., in 
all, on three Inscriptions, was read before the Bombay Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society on 3Cth July 1892. The three papers 
are here separately given.) — N. B. U. 

[ From the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Volume XVIII, 1890-94, pp. 239ff. ] 

The copper-plates, a transcript and translation of the Inscrip- 
tion on which, I have placed before the Society to-day, were 
found in a well in Deoli, about 10 miles South-west of Wardha 
near Nagpur. Excellent impressions of the tablets were prepared 
by Dr. MacDonald, Superintendent of the Central Jail, Nagpur, 
and forwarded to the Society for being deciphered, by Mr, T. 
Drysdale, Deputy Commissioner of Wardha. The Secretary sent 
the impressions to me. I read them and communicated the con- 
tents to the Secretary, requesting him at the same time to ask the 
Deputy Commissioner to send over the original plates to us, as 
the impression was indistinct in a few places. These were kindly 
forwarded to \is by thatj,officer. 

The plates are three in number, each being a foot in length 
and eight inches in breadth. The Inscription is engraved on one 
side of the first plate, on both sides of the second, and on one side 
of the third. The letters are carefully and well formed in the 
first part, but in the latter, the work is negligently done. The 
seal bears a figure of Siva. 

The Inscription is a charter announcing the grant of a village 
named Talapururhsaka, situated in the district of Nagapura-Nandi- 
vardhaha, to a Brahman named Rsiyappa or Rsiyapayya of the 
Vedic school of Vaji, Kanva, and . , Kata, and of the Bharadvaja 
Gotra. The grant was made by Krsna or Akalavarsa of the 
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Eastrakuta family in the name of his brother Jagattuhga, while 
living at his capital Manyakheta, in the year 862 expired, of the 
Saka era, corresponding to 940 A. D., on the 5th of the dark half 
of Vaisakha, the cyclic year being Sarvari. 

The genealogy of Krsnaraja is thus given : — 


' 3 Dantitoga, % Krsnaraja. 


3 Govinda. 4 Nirupama or Kalivallabha. 

5 Jagattunga. 

6 Nrpatunga. 

7 Krsnaraja. 

Jagatiunga ( died before his lather ). 


8 IndrarSja. 11 Amoghavarsa. 


9 />.niogaavarsa. 10 GovindarSja. 13 Krsnaraja. 

This grant clears up several doubts and difficulties as regards the 
genealogy of the Eastrakutas. In the first place, the Eastrakuta 
family is said to have sprung from the Satyaki branch of the 
Yadava race. The genealogy begins with Dantidurga, as it was 
he, who acquired for his family the supreme sovereignty of 
Maharastra or Deccan, the limits of which were the Narmada on 
the North and the Tuhgabhadra in the South. He was succeeded 
by his paternal uncle Krsnaraja who is represented to have 
decorated the earth with many temples of Siva which looked like the 
Kailasa mountain. I have shown in my Early History of the 
Deccan that a temple of exceedingly great beauty was caused to 
(be constructed at Ellora by this Krsnaraja ; and my view, that it 
war probably that known by the name of Kailasa which he con- 
structed, seems to be confirmed bj- the comparison with the 
Kailasa contained in this grant. 

O' ' ■ ■ . , ' 

The circumstances under which Dhruva-Nirupama superseded 
his brother Govinda are distinctly given. Sensual pleasures 
made Govinda careless of the kingdom, and entrusting the affairs 
of the state to his brother, he allowed the sovereign power to drop 
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away froni his hands. Nothing particular is stated about Govinda 
Ill.or Jagattuhga. 

His son, known as Amoghavarsa, the great patron of the 
Digambara Jainas, is called Nrpatuhga, which name is found in 
a Jaina work also. The city of Manyakheta, which, in one grant, 
is mentioned as simply flourishing in his time, is represented here 
to have been founded by him. 

His son, Krsnaraja, who is also known by the name of 
Akalavarsa, is spoken of as a powerful prince, and several parti- 
culars are given about him. He frightened the Gurjara, destroyed 
the egregious pidde of the Lata, taught humility to the Gaiiclas, 
and his command was obeyed by the Andhra, the Kalihga,' the 
Gahga, and the Magadha. As this Krsnaraja was not the reign- 
ingprince, whom the wril'er of the charter might be suspected of 
flattering, and as the grant is not reticent about the faults alsp 
of some of the princes, this account may be relied on as true. 
Akalavarsa is represented as a powerful prince in the Prasasti at 
the end of the Uttara Purana of the Jainas also. The Lata prince 
alluded to seems to have belonged to the Gujarat branch of the 
Rastrakuta family, which was founded in the time of Govinda III 
or Jagattuhga, who assigned the province of Lata, that he. had 
conquered, to his brother Indra. Akalavarsa, the grandson of 
Jagattuhga, seems thus to have humbled or uprooted his kinsmen 
of the Lata country. 

Jagattuhga was the name of Akalavarsa's son, and from the 
mere fact of the mention of his name in the grants, he was 
supposed to have been a reigning prince ; and following others, 
I have stated in the English edition of my Early History, of the 
Deccan that he became king after his father. But from a number 
of circumstances, it soon appeared to me that he could not have 
been an actual king, and in the Marathi edition of my * work, I 
have corrected the statement. This inference of mine, has :now 
been confirmed by fche grant before us, in which he is represented 
to have been “ taken away by the Creator to Heaven without 
having succeeded to the throne, as if through the solicitations of 
the heavenly damsels who had heard of his beauty. Akalavarsa 
was thus succeeded by his grandson Indra, the son of Jagattuhga, 
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There has hitherto been some confusion as regards the next 
prince named Amoghavarsa, who was the son of Indra. He is 
not mentioned by name or as a king, in the Sangli grant of his 
brother and successor, but is noticed in the Kharepatan grant ; 
while in the third and only other grant, which gives us informa- 
tion about the two princes, there is a mistake which has led all 
writers on the subject to drop Govinda altogether, and regard 
Amoghavarsa as the only prince. But the grant before us clears 
the difficulty. Amoghavarsa is there spoken of as ‘'having im- 
mediately gone to Heaven as if through affection for his father. 
He reigned therefore for a very short time, perhaps for a few 
months or even days, and hence is not noticed in the Sangli 
grant* ■ 

The next* prince, Govinda, is of course highly praised in his 
Sangli grant. But the grant before us represents him to be a 
prince addicted to sensual pleasures, and to have died an early 
death on account of his vicious courses. The Kharepatan grant 
agrees with it speaking of him as “ the abode of the dramatic 
sentiment of love and as surrounded by women.” Our grant 
agrees also with that found at Kharepatan in representing his 
successor as a very virtuous prince. 

His name was Amoghavarsa, and he was the son of Jagattuhga 
and con^se^uently the uncle of Govinda. He assumed the throne, 
being entreated to do so by the feudatory chiefs, who thought 
there was none else able to maintain the power of the Rastra- 
kutas. The Kharepatan grant gives his proper name which was 
Baddiga. He was assisted in the Government of the kingdom by 
his son Krsna who was engaged in wars with his neighbours, and 
subjugated Dantiga, who probably was the rular of Kanci, and 
and Bappuka. He up-rooted Raohyamalla and placed on the 
throne in the Gahga country ( Gahgavati i. e., Gahgevadi ) a 
prince of the nameofBhutarya, In an Inscription at Atakur noticed 
by Mr. Rice'^ and recently published by Dr. Fleet, ^ one Butuga 
is represented to have killed a pripoe of the name of Racamalla 
and to have made himself master of the Gahga country. Butuga 


1 Sravana Belgola Ipsoriptions, p. 

2 Epigrapbica Tudioa, yol. II, Part Xl, p. 173. 
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assisted: Eannaradeva, i e., Krsna III, who is meniioried at the 
beginning of the Inscription, in destroying Eajaditya, the Cola 
king, and received a reward from him. Butuga is elsewhere 
called Butayya,^ and our Bhutarya is a SanskriKsed form of this, 
while our Rachyamalla is clearly the Racamalla of the Atakur 
Inscription. But in the latter, Krsna’s connection with the des- 
truction of Racamalla, and the rise of Butayya, is not mentioned. 
The reason probably is that it w^as not necessary to 
state the fact in that manner. But there can be no 
question that Butayya was assisted by Krsiia and owed 
his elevation to him, since in the fight with Rajaditya, Butayya 
acted as if he was his feudatory, and received a reward as from a 
master. The Pallava that Krsna is mentioned to have subdued, 
was probably the same as Dantiga, and Bappuka was perhaps 
another name of Rajaditya the Cola. 

On the death of Amoghavarsa, which seems to have taken 
place a short time before the date of this grant, Krsnaraja ascend- 
ed the throne. He was called Akalavarsa also, as another prince 
of this dynasty bearing the name Krsna was. Here too the present 
grant clears up a difficulty. Misunderstanding a passage in the 
Karda grant, Krsna is made by writers on this dynasty to be an 
elder brother of Amoghavarsa, and another Krsna is brought in, 
who is identified with one of his younger sons, who never reigned, 
but is represented to have reigned and is called Krsna 17. In my 
Early History of the Deccan, I have given the true sense of the 
passage and shewn the mistakes. The Kharepatan grant, which 
gives the true relationship, and is perfectly clear on the points, 
was disregarded. But now this grant confirms the account in the 
Kharepatan plates, so far as it goes, and, according to them both, 
Baddiga or Amoghavarsa had no brother of the name of Krsna 
who could have preceded or succeeded him ; and that the King 
who preceded him, was his nephew Govinda IV, and the Krsna, 
who succeeded him, was his son. There was no other Krsna who 
followed this last and could be called Krsna IV according to any 
of our authorities.® 

1 Ind. Ant., Vol. XII, p. 270. 

2 My correction of the mistake about the two Krsnas was not noticed till 

very recently, though it was made more than eight years ago. For the 

§8 [ R. a Bhandarkaf s -Works, Tok Illd 
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JagattiiBga, the brother of Krsnaraja in whose name the 
grant of the village is made, must have died before him ; for 
the latter was succeeded by Kottiga, who appears to have been 
KrsnarajVs step-brother according to the Karda grant ; and 
he was followed by the son of his brother Nirupama# 

Jagaituhga’s name therefore does not appear in the subse- 
quent history, but those of his brothers who were probably his 
step-brothers, do. 

The name of the grantee ends in Appa or Apayya which shows 
that he was a Tailafiga Brahman. He belonged to the Kanva 
school of the White Yajurveda, and even at the present day^ 
there are the followers of that school near hfagpur. The village 
Talapurumsaka, which was granted, was bounded on the East by 
another of the name of Madavatatara, on the South by the river 
Kandana, on the West by the village of Mohania or Mohama- 
grama, and on the North by Badhrira. Of these, Kandana is the 
river Kanhana, which has a course from the North-west of 
Nagpur to the South-east; Mohama or Mohamagrama is the 
Mohgaon of the present day, situated in the Ohindwada District 
Badhrira is Berdi in the vicinity of that town. Nothing corres- 
ponding to the remaining two names appears on the map, and I 
am not able to identify them. 

TRANSCRIPT 

■ ■ , L , 

^ !f?rw«T)H5Ti II ^rsriwi^?5H: Vt'TiTfiRT: l^r- 

Atakur Inscription noticed above, is. on the wrapper of Part X of the 
Epigraphica Indica, issued in August last, referred to ** the time of 
KrsnalV.” I am, however, glad to see it has since attracted attention 
and the mistake has come to be tacitly acknowledged as such. For in 
Part XI of the same periodical issued in September last, i. o. only a month 
later, that same Inscription is publmhed as ** Atakur Inscription of the 
time of Krspa III.” ■ 
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: Ei^?r %f?rrra %ra'Ti^^T: ii STHf^ei- 
pjRtJTITTf ITOI I? ^?45|,Tf 1 

^isnn '71 II 35ri%^fc5^fc[c5^Tn?3i5^fT^[- 
Jinn; i fr'^^T^ ffTc^ri%^’f^^?i?§’Ti fw sn^rn 

®r^MI %RrI®R^?nqf# Tg: I ?P75 R 

5T!»=^n jft II a^Fri^ff^RfrilR=srre?iT^ifiT»Tig?^f- 

I =5riq?R ^grcsqq^asi^STi 5T i^^i%c5iTr55m?rfR: ii tt^r- 
17^5^; «fiipoiTpn;jiT]%; I 

T^f Rirri% II flH rl^q ijqqqiFqf iT[- 

II. first side. 

I wrq^lq- 

qri^ 11 # 

qiq'7qfq(#=?^q^i#i^i^; wqs^qi-^Fii?!; i qqj tpqiiifqq^qqqi' Ri<t? 

Rq^- 

^qfi^iR: II qf^^iiqqfR f^gq^qi '^fi^rtqq^^qqTtqii'liiR*. i ^ qi^qt- 
^qqV^^qqfiw ’fiRmqsfm ^qqq ii qq^'Ti^RcT^5=:q^ 

s;?ssfiq^f qi:jiqf i%5qq?ii(.qcnq^^iq^R^[??:: I ^iTqqfqqrf^qqiqqqq- 
i[5'qi%D'^]qifTi'^ti3;5qQ;^i''gq:q^^; sfif'q’c.'Riqqii; ii 3iq<?Rqfq ci%^i%- 
^qqqRqfw i sr^sqq^Fq; ^ f^q iqR?q i^iqqrqmqq qpqr i q- 
i%iqqqiQ5qr^qRiq^q»qqqiiqqq7^^q i qiqiRT- 
q iqqiq;qriq#TrIqqr i%qqq; f (^)qq ^q q^q ii q?qi?qiqqqi('^) 
^lifqgiqqRHqqsqilqF i Tfq ^ iiRq'.qqjqfi'iqiq'^^qiqiqqfq: ii %q f^- 
q fqqRq qoi?Ti^^ q^qigRt qqR^qjc^qjiq^q; i ^ q^qiqq- 
iq gsiq^^r qjiq5=^qR ffq iqqqqiq^: ii ^Rqqiqqqqrqiq^fl^-'qt- 
■’q^iRgfiqiqqsqqTq: i ^wq^iqiqqqqfi^qiq: qn^^qq qfqqR- 
w RiqRi^'^ II qiqjqqq i?ii^5qqf|qT<5*qiwqi^ ^^rnq wqi%qF f%- 
^FfSF^’qF ¥qq: i aq^n-qr qq^F Fqqi%5 Rqfq.cqRFqrqqiqqfqniq- 

11. second side. 

qqFqq^!|qfq: sfiq'iqi'ifiqq ii qif«inqi^qqqqqiqri:%^qi^Riq i 
q; ^Ti%qq: qqim ^iqFqiq^s^ ii qSq^i^qji^qj^FFqTW >% q- 
^q.fff 1 iqqsF fqcsqqqr: ^qqqqq(qg;) ^iftiriqerFq; ii ^ qq^qqfm qq^^sq- 
^3#Tq^- 1 «rfqpqq'%^ ^iq |i.,H; wiqwfqq^ftq^; 
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fT I ■^cTwjoq'ff^iJTr grfcm ni^i€i^ ii 'TEJTfe^(cn 1 ) 105 -^ 

W^JTSRiT!^ I Ef^fTR ^ffRcTl^tWIf^ ^ ' 

qE^%<T#^l%aTT^’f’’Ti%3T!qiqiq^ I >Tf^ 
tRsr^ffW ii 37^^iiq^q^^%wif^Mfi|357'T(^ I ^ ^* 

^[fTiq'WiT Eo^f^'iq'3¥3['35’q5!n(^r)rr(q) it i%jwww Jrc5»=5r^r(qT)’iTr 

^ (^r) ^((%a#Ffpjrr^^5iq' I infqi E rk 

,(4)»75[f- 

^T!'^ q-(i% ^ ^rr(t) frn'4: NffT 1 WW 

«fiq?F?[^5T %rFrRlf^^ Tt^TFrWltJErl I 
sETq^TR^i’Ti^ri^ig'^Tit ^q?rjqiTtTrwqqifiT(5q?(f )5^f^F: 11 E ’^r t^e- 
5IiqqFFrfiT(^n%RqT^5“qrs4'Ri?’qi’qqq%qi^;ip;^ 
q^FT^FRiTORiqr^^qTqTrtJTi^sqq ?flE^o5qrq^qq5-'q"wT#q(9,T)^^ 
^(iq^?)#s^qj ^iiT^7 qTw(t)q ^^fsrm^FEWi’T^g q: w 

«fi'EI5=q'- 

III. 

[%] ^T^gqqjra:f‘^Fr^rET#'i''f' 5 i§' 

^6En:F?n’^?mTi^W'^(q^)f^ ee sir5p#R mcrr^qr qp^r-rof ’qig; «fiTT- 

11 arfr 11 ^rtr m55qEf f^r 

sFin?H^ ( t ) 1 q^i^rq-f ^ 

^ \ EfTcT \tN^- 

tJi Mff !?rJT^’T?^iF?q1wi^!5?nq5[i^ rretw ^ gq; 11 3^i%fi%Tr ef?- 

^PTqq:?fF^q^>ii'rt‘4<irti<j5g,^4q;fr(KT eto #i^: ^- 
71^: ^KTF^rffFia^: E5tf?TraE(Fr: 


^ qsqrr: ^rnq; 1 I tfpft: FifFEnr: 1 g-- 


* ♦ insrN 


Tnr?r: swkfft qq ri ' spw: WT?ri 

4 ^r ’TR^Tffi ^ E Vff^^tMcr; i sin^t^ ^[i% ^ q' 3 =sr(?f)i%i 7 

TTir- 

^ 11 (!) w qr ^t qw=qTf I ?r i%iqrr 

■ '■ ■ ' ' '' 

^ Ef II qisjjfw Eqi^; 1 e- 
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TRANSLATION. 

Triiimpliaiit is the leaf-like hand of the enemy of Mura ( Visnii) 
whichs being placed on the jar-like breasts of LaksmI marked by 
particles . of nectar-water, and on her face, proclaimed the entrance 
of the world on a joyous festival. And triumphant is the rampart- 
like shoulder of the conqueror of the three cities or of Tripura 
( Siva ), which is adorned by the colored figures impressed on it 
by the [ close contact of the ] cheeks of the daughter of the Moun- 
tain ( Parvati ), and which thus bears as it were, through a regard 
for his beloved, an edict promising safety to the god of Love, 
There is the glorious god, the only ornament of the surface of the 
sky, the delight of the eyes of the three worlds, the friend of Love, 
the lord of the night-lotos plants, whose rays are full of nectar^ 
whose diminished form, owing to his having given up his 
body for the gratification of the gods, is his ornament, and a part 
of whom is worn on the head by Samhhu — verily on account of 
his love for virtues. From him sprang forth on earth a race of 
princes like a stream of moonlight, which extended the series of 
the joys of the world as that blows open the series of night-lotuses, 
which destroyed the darkness of sin as that destroys the darkness 
of night, which spread in all quarters ( as that dees ), and which 
had unblemished adherents as that constituted the light half of a 
month. From that race which was like an ocean of milk, arose 
the family of Yadu, like a necklace of pearls, which like it had a 
matchless splendour, the leadership of which was gracefully 
borne by the dark-complexioned Hari when he flourished, as the 
beauty of the central gem in that is borne by a sapphire when it 
is put in, which had indelible virtues, as that is firmly inter- 
woven with a string,'^ and which was the ornament of the world. 
In that family, the eternal Being became incarnate to destroy the 
crowds of Daityas who had grown tumultuous ; and members of 

1 The epithets here are used in two senses, one of which is applicable to the 
family of the moon and the other to the moonlight. 

2 The epithets liave two senses, 

one applicable to the family of Yadu and the other to the necklace of 

■pearls, ^ 
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tlialftoiily belonging to, the Saty akin clan became celebrate'4 
princes, because they were great From that race sprang Eattai 
the ornament of the surface of the earth, who killed the arrays of 
the elephants of his enemies ; after him the Rastrakuta family 
became known in the world by the name of [ his ] son Rastrakuta, 
From' that [ family ] arose Dantidurgga, who was a sun to the . fog 
in the shape of the charming necklaces on the breasts of the wives 
of his enemies, and w^ho having broken the unevennesses by a 
ploughshare in the shape of his swnrd, made this one field with the 
chores of the four oceans for its boundaries. After him, his patei% 
nal uiicle, King Ersnaraia, protected this earth, by the temples, of 
Isvara ( Siva ) constructed by whom, the earth shines for ever as 
if decorated by many Kailasa mountains. He had a son of the 
name of Govindaraja. Sensual pleasures made him careless of 
the kingdom, and entrusting fully the universal sovereignty to 
his younger brother, Rirupama, he allowed his. position as 
Sovereign to become loose. From him w^ho was called Kalivalla- 
bha, and who was the sportive rising mount of the moon in the 
shape of' the triad of the white umbrellas, was born Jagattuhga, 
the lion who destroyed the maddened elephants of his enemies, 
His son, to whom kings bowed, and who tortured the king of 
serpents by the heavy mass of his army, was that lord Nrpatuhga 
Who founded Manyakheta which laughed down [ to scorn ] the 
cify of the Indra of the gods, in order as it were to humble the 
pride of the gods. His son, the prosperous Ersnara-ja, became for 
a long time the lord of the earth, who spoke pleasant words, 
frightened the Gurjjara, destroyed the egregious pride generated 
by prosperity of the arrogant Lata [ king ], was the preceptor who, 
charged the Gauclas with the vow of humility, and deprived the 
people on the sea coast of their sleep, and whose command was 
honoured (obeyed ) by the Andhra, the Ealihga, the Gahga, and 
the’ Magadha waiting at his gate. He had a son, known as 
Jagattuhga, who was a nectar-rayed [moon] to the eyes of women. 
He was taken to heaven by the Creator without his having got 
the Kingdom, as if through the solicitations of the heavenly 
damsels. Indraraja his son protected the earth; it was from a 
fear as it were of the indignity likely to be caused [ in future ] by 
his beauty that the god of Love, even before, reduced his body to 
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.ashes tlirougli pride, by means of the fire of the wrath of the wielder of 
the Pinaka (Siva). From him was born Araoghavarsa, as Rama was 
from Dasaratha, the greatness of whose power was shown by the 
breaking of a terrible bow of Eiidra^ and who (like Mm) was the great 
store-house of beauty. Pie having immediately gone to heaven, 
as if through affection for his father, his younger brother, the 
ornament of the world of men, and the source of the sportive 
pleasures of love, known by the name of Govinda^raja, ruled the 
kingdom. And he, too, with his intelligence fettered by the 
chains of the eyes of women, displeased all beings by taking to 
vicious courses ; and his limbs becoming enfeebled as his consti- 
tution was deranged on account; of the aggravation of the mala- 
dies, and the constituents of the [political] body becoming non- 
coherent, as the subjects were discontented through the aggrava- 
tion of the vices, and Ms innate strength and prowess becoming 
neutralized, he met with destruction. Then the king Amoghavarsa, 
son of Jagattahga, the first among the thoughtful or wise, the -sea 
of the necfcar of whose words was unfailing, being entreated by 
the feudatory chiefs to maintain the greatness of the sovereignty 
of the Rattas and also prompted by the god, the wielder of the 
Pinaka ( Siva’); who desired the prosperity of the family of Hari 
( Krsna ), ascended the throne of heroes. From that sovereign 
lord was born a son, the king Krsnaraja, who, though a boy, ei^cercised 
power in the woAd and was the lord, and was verily Kumara, 
Saktidhara, and Svamin.^ His enemies transgressing his com- 
mand which was the wide moat that protected the great city in 
the shape of the sovereignty of the Rattas, themselves Ml down. 
He, SrI-Vallabha, killed on this earth the wicked Dantiga and 
Bappka, who were as it were Madhu and Kaitahha, again grown 
insolent for the torment of men. He planted as it were in a 
garden in the field of the Gahgas the holy tree of Bhutarya, 
having uprooted the poisonous tree of Rachyamalla. While his 





1 bas two senses. 

2 The epithet &c., has two senses, one physical and the other poli- 
tical. So also ill is to be taken in two senses, one fitting 

With the physical interpretation and the other with the political* v f 

3 These are three of the names of the god Karfcikeya. The words are to be 
interpreted also in their ordinary sense abov^e* ’ ^ 
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prowess, which was like heat and which destroyed numbers of 
Gahgasliis enemies, as that ( heat ) dries up the stream of the 
Ganges, was glowing, what wonder is there if the Pallava Anthiga 
( Dantiga ? ) who was beaten, was reduced to a sad condition as 
fragrant leaves are by heat^ ? On hearing of the conquest of the 
strongholds in the South simply hj means of his angry glance, 
the hope about Kalahjara and Citrakuta dropped away from the 
heart of the Gurjjara. All the feudatories from the eastern to the 
western ocean and from the Himalaya to the island of Sirhhala 
bowed to him from the fear of being severely punished, though he 
himself was obedient to his father. By his bodily form, which 
had a dark glossy colour, long arms, and broad and massive chest, 
and by his virtuous deeds, w^icli were the nectar-water that fed 
the creeper in the shape of his fame, knowing him to be an excel- 
lent man ( or Visnu ) to deliver the earth ( or bring out the sub- 
merged earth ), his father, the best of sages, who had attained the 
object of life, vanished into the peaceful abode. When the festi- 
val consequent on the coronation of the beloved of Sri (prosperity), 
who had greatly frightened Hari { husband of Sri ), in which 
celestial damsels danced, and the heavenly Rsis pronounced 
their benedictions, was over, the quarters as girls, which began to 
tremble at his preparation to exact tribute, as those should mani- 
fest love and tremor at his preparation to take their hand, became 
pleasing to him in consequence of their observing the proper time 
for paying it of their own accord, as those should be ^ear in 
oonsequence of their keeping to the auspicious juncture for giving 
themselves.^ 

He, the King Akalavarsadeva, the highest lord, the 
sovereign lord of kings, the highest ruler, a great 
devotee of Mahes vara, PrthvIvaUabha, the favourite of Sarva 
( Siva ), who meditated on the feet of the prosperous Amogha- 
varsadeva, the highest lord, the sovereign lord of kings, the 
highest ruler, being well, commands the men of his country : “Be 
it known to you, that for the enhancement of the holy fame of my 
younger brother, Jagattuhgadeva, who is dearer to me even than 

1 There is a play here on the words ** GShga"' and “ Pallava.” 

3 Two senses here throughout. 
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my life, I have, living: in the capital Manyakheta, granted on the 
fifth of the dark half of Vaisakha of the year Sarvari, when eight 
hundred and sixty-two years have elapsed from the time of the 
Saka king, with the feeling that this grant of land may fulfil the 
wishes of Jagattunga, as if it were his, — Jagattuhga, who has 
surpassed Laksmana, by serving his eldest brother with incom- 
parable devotion, the god of Love by his beauty, and Rama (and) 
the son of Dharmaby his good deeds, the cool-rayed (moon) by his 
lustre, and the lion by his bravery — to Risiyappa, originally 
living in Nandivardhana, belonging to the Bharadvaja Gotra, 
student of the Vedic school of Vaji, Kanva, and Kata, the 
son of Bhailla, and conversant with the Vedas and the 
subsidiary treatises, the village of Talapurumsaka, situated 
in Nagapura^-lTandivardhana, along with what is set 
aside and the appurtenances, with the assessment in grain 
and gold, with the flaws in the measurment ( measuring rod), and 
mishaps ( due to fortune ),’ with all its produce, up to its four 
previously known boundaries, and to be respected as long as the 
Sun and the Moon last, in the manner of a Brahman-gift. To the 
east of it is a village of the name of Madavatatara, to the south, 
the river Kandana, to the west the village Mohama [and] to the 
north the village of Badhrlra. No one should obstruct Risiya- 
payya while he cultivates Talapurumsaka, having these four 
boundaries, or causes it to be cultivated, enjoys it or causes it to 
be enjoyed; and he who will obstruct will incur the five great 
sins. Moreover:— ‘He who takes away the land that has been 
given away by himself or others, becomes a worm in ordure, and 
wallows there along with his ancestors. Ramabhadra again and 
again entreats future kings that they should from time to time 
protect this bridge of virtue, which is common to all kings’.” 
Engraved by Yograstya, the brother of Oevananvera. 


1 This, I think, is the proper translation of the phras® or U' 

‘which occurs almost in all grants, but the correct or appro- 
priate sense of which, does hot seem to have been yet found out. By 
inserting this expression, the grantor absolves himself from ail responsibi- 
lity about loss consequent upon h mMtake in the measurement and upon 
changes due to adverse natural oeOurrenc^s or the doings of God’^ as 
they are called k “ 
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A Revised TranSoMpt aHd TBAmATioN 

OF THE RASTEAKUTA 

DEOLI PLATES OF KRSNA III OP S*AKA-SAMVAT 862. 

[From the Epigraphia Indica, Volurae V, 1898-99, pp. 188ff.] 

The copper-plates, a transcript and translation of which are 
given below, were found in a well in Deoli, about 10 miles south- 
west of Wardha near Nagpur. They were first published by me 
in Vol. XVIII of the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society.’ Tne Editor of the Epigraphia Indica having 
procured the original plates from the Secretary of the Society and 
having got a new facsimile prepared, I now publish a revised edi- 
tion of my paper on those plates. 

The plates are three in number, each being about one foot in 
length and about eight inches in breadth. The Inscription is 
engraved on one side of the first plate, on both sides of the second 
and on one side of the third. The letters are carefully and well 
formed in the first part, but in the latter the work is negligently 
done, and in consequence several letters look alike. The seal 
bears a figure of Siva.® 


1 This paper printed here immediately before the present article. [N.B.CJ] 

2 Dr. Gerson da Cunha was good enough to send me the plates and seal for 
examination. The seal is soldered on the two ends of a copper ring, which 
is ili'* in diameter and about thick. The ring had been already cut 
when I received the platesS, The seal is of square shape, like that of the 
Karda plates of Kakka II (Ind. Ant., Yol* XII, p, 263). It measures 2 3/4'' 
both ways and bears, in relief, a seated figure of Siva which faces the 
front and holds a snake in each hand. On Siva’s proper fight are, from top 
to bottom, an image of Gapapati, a Cauri and a lamp; and on his proper 
left the goddess Parvati riding on a lion, and below her a Svastika. At 
the base of the figure is inscribed the legend Srimato ^ rthadasya, in which 
Arthada, ‘the giver of wealth,’ must be taken as a synonym of Akalavarsa, 
which was a Biruda of Krspa III. Along the margin of the seal passes a 
border of various indistinct emblems, among .which a Lihga and an elephant- 
goad are recognisable.— *This note Is by the Editor of the Epigraphia 
Indica. [ N. B. U. ] 
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■ The inscription is a charter annonncing the grant of a villages, 
named Talapiirumsaka (11. 53 and 57) and situated in the district 
of Nagapura-Nandivardhan^ , to . a Brahman named Risiappa or 
Risiyapayya (II 53 and 57), of the Vedic schools of Vajin and 
Kanva and of the Bharadvaja Gotra. The ■ grant was made by 
Krsna III, or Akalavarsa of the Rastrakuta family in the name 
of his brother Jagattuhga ( IL 48 f. and 51 ), while staying at his 
capital Manyakheta ( I 46 f. ), in the year 862, expired, of the 
Saka era, corresponding to 940-41 A. 35., on the 5th Tithi of the 
dark half of Vaisakha, the cyclic year being Sarvarin (I 47 f.). 

The genealogy of Krsna III. is thus given. — 


1 


2. Krs^araja. 


1. Dantidurga, 


3. Govindaraja. 


8. Indraraja. 


4. Nirupama or Kalivallabha. 

5. Jagattunga. 

6. Nypatunga, 

7. Krs^araja. ’ 

J agattunga. 

I 

sLa 


11. Amoghavarsa. 


9. Amoghavarsa. 


10. GovindarSja. 12. Krs^arSja. 


This grant clears up several doubts and difficulties as regards 
the genealogy of the Rastrakutas. In the first place, the Rastra- 
kuta family is said to have sprung from the Satyaki branch of the 
Yadava race and to be known by the name of Tuhga ( verse 6 ). 
The genealogy begins with Dantidurga (v. 8), as it was he who 
acquired for his family the supreme sovereignty of Maharastra or 
the Deccan, the limits of which were the Narmada in the North 
and the Tuhgabhadra in the South. He was succeeded by his 


1 It deserves to be noted that the names of the village granted and of its 
boundaries and district, as well as those of the donee and of his father, 
SSkha, Gotra and native village, are engraved on eravsnres. Hence the 
names of the four boundaries of Talapnruthsaka are difficult to read and 
\moertain,— This J^ote is by the the EpiS^^aphia Indica, [N. B, U.J 
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paternal uncle Krsna Ij who is represented to have decorated - the 
earth with many temples of Siva, which looked like the Kailasa 
mountain (v. 9). I have shown in my Early History of the 
Deccan that a temple of exceedingly great beauty was caused to 
be constructed at Ellora by this Krsnaraja, and have said that it 
wei,s perhaps the Kailasa itself. I shoud have said that it could be 
no other than the Kailasa. For, if the demigods saw it while 
moving in the sky in their aerial cars, and were struck with its 
beauty, as stated in the Baroda Inscription, the temple must have 
had a carved exterior; i. e., it must have been a temple entirely out 
out from the rock, and not a mere cave temple without an architec- 
tural exterior. There is one such only at Ellora, and that is the 
Kailasa. The comparison, made in the present grgf.nt, of the 
temples constructed by Krsnaraja with Kailasa, points, I believe, 
in the same direction. 

The circumstances under which Dhruva Kirupama superseded 
his brother Govinda II are distinctly given. Sensual plessures 
made Govinda careless of the kingdom; and, entrusting the 
affairs of the state to his younger brother, he allowed the sove- 
reign power to drop away from his hands (v. 10). Nothing parti- 
cular is stated about Govinda III or Jagattuhga. His son, 
known as Amoghavarsa, the great patron of the Digambara Jainas 
is here called Nrpatuhga (v. 12), which name is found in a Jaina 
work also. The city of Manyakheta, which, in one grant, is 
mentioned as simply flourishing in his time, is represented here 
to ha^e been founded by him. 

His son, Krsna II, who is also known by the name 
of Akalavarsa, is spoken of as a powerful prince, and 
several particulars are given about him. He frighten- 
ed the Gurjara, destroyed the pride of Lata, taught humility to 
the Gauclas, and his command was obeyed by the Ahga, the 
Kalihga, the Gahga and the Magadha (v, 13). As this Krsnaraja 
was not the reigning prince, whom the writer of the charter 
might he suspected of flattering, and as the grant is not reticent 
about the faults also of some of the other princes, this account 
may be relied on as true. Akalavarsa is represented as a power- 
ful prince in the Prasasti at the end of the Uttara Purana of the 
Jainas also. The Lata prince alluded to seems to have belonged 
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to the Gujrat branch of the Rastrakuta family, which was found- 
ed in the time of Govinda III or Jagattuhga, who assigned the 
province of Lata, that he had conquered, to his brother Indra, 
Akalavarsa, the grandson of Jagattuhga, seems thus to have 
humbled or uprooted his kinsmen of the Lata country. 

Jagattuhga was the name of Akalavarsa's son. From the mere 
fact of the mention of his name in the grants, he was supposed to 
have been a reigning prince; and following others, I stated in the 
first English edition of my Early History of the Deccan that he 
became king after his father. But from a number of circum- 
stances it soon appeared to me that he could not have been an 
actual king, and in the Marathi edition of the work I corrected 
that statment. This inference of mine has now been confirmed by 
the grant before us, in which he is represented to have been taken 
away by the creator to heaven without having succeeded to the 
throne, as if through the solicitations of the heavenly damsels 
who had heard of his beauty (v. 14). Akalavarsa was thus suc- 
ceeded by his grandson Indra III, the son of Jagattuhga. 

There has hitherto been some confusion as regards the next 
prince, named Amoghavarsa, who was the son of Indra III. He 
is not mentioned by name or as a king in the Sangli grant of his 
brother and successor, but is noticed in the Kharepatan grant ; 
while in the th'rd and only other grant which gives us information 
about the two princes, there is a mistake which has led all writers on 
the subject to drop Govinda IV altogether and regard Amoghavarsa 
as the only prince. But the grant before us clears the difficulty. 
Amoghavarsa is there spoken of as “ having immediately gone to 
heaven, as if through affection for his father ” ( v. 17 ). He 
reigned therefore for a very short time ( for a year, as stated in 
the Bhadana grant published after this ), and hence is not noticed 
in the Sangli grant. 

The next prince, Govinda IV, is of course highly praised in 
his Sangli grant. But the grant before us represents him to be 
a prince addicted to sensual pleasures, and to have died an early 
death on account of his vicious courses ( v. 18 ). The Khare- 
patan grant agrees with it in speaking of him as “ the abode of 
the dramatic sentiment of love ” and as “ surrounded by women.” 
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Our grant agrees also with that found at Kharepatan in re- 
presenting his successor as a very virtuous prince. His name was 
Amoghavarsa, and he was the son of Jagattuhgaj and conse- 
quently the uncle of Govinda IV, He assumed the throne, being 
entreated to do so by the feudatory chiefs, who- thought there was 
none else able to maintain the power of the Bastrakutas ( v, 19 ), 
The Kharepatan grant gives his proper name, which was Baddiga, 
He was assisted in the government of the kingdom by his son 
Krsna III, who was engaged in wars with his neighbours and 
subjugated Dantiga and Vappuka ( v. 23 ). He uprooted Rachya- 
malla and placed on the throne inthe Gahga country (Gangapati, 
i e. Gahgavadi ) a prince of the name of Bhutarya ( v. 23 ). In 
an Inscription at Atakur, noticed by Mr. Rice’ and 'published by 
Dr.Rleet,‘^ one Butuga is represented to have killed a prince of the 
name, of Racamalla and to have made himself master of the 
Gahga country. Butuga assisted Zannardeva, i. e., Kxsna III, 
who is mentioned at the beginning of the Inscription, in destroy- 
ing Rajaditya, the Cola king, and received a reward from him. 
Butuga is elsewhere called ButayySj’V and our Bhutarya is a 
Sanskritised form of this, while our Rachyamalla is clearly the 
Racamalla of the Atakur Inscription. But in the latter, Krsna’s 
connection with the destruction of Racamalla and the rise of 
Butayya are not inentioned. The reason probably is that it was 
not necessary to state the fact in that manner. But there can be 
tio question that Butayya was assisted by Krsna III, and owed 
his elevation to him, since, in the fight with Rajaditya, Butayya 
acted as if his feudatory and received a reward as from, a master. 
The name of the Pallava whom Krsna III is stated to have sub- 
dued was Anniga (v. 24). Who the Dantiga and Vappuka were, 
that he put down, it is difficult to say ; but the former name was 
borne by some Pallava rulers of Kanci. 

On the death of Amoghavarsa, which seems to have taken 
place a short time before the date of this grant, Krsna III 
ascended th^ throne ( v. 28 ). He was called Akalavarsa also, as 


1 Inscriptions at Sravaigia-Belgola, p» 21: 

2 Ep. Ind., VoL II, p. 173. , ^ 

‘3 Ini. AixVVal.XIbp. 
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the other princes o" this dynasty, hearing the name Krsna, were. 
Here too the present grant clears up a difficulty. Misunder- 
standing a passage in the Karda gi-ant, Zrsna III is made by 
writers on this dynasty to be an elder brother of AmoghavarSa, 
and another Krsna is brought in, who is identified with one of 
his younger sons, who never reigned, but is represented to have 
reigned and is called Krsna IV. In my Early History of the 
Deccan I have given the true sense of the passages -and shewn 
the mistakes. The Kharepatan grant, which gives the true 
relationship and is perfectly clear on the points, was disregarded. 
But now the present grant confirms the account in the Kharepa- 
tan plates, so far as it goes, and, according to them both, Baddiga 
or Amoghavarsa had no brother of the name of Krsna who could 
have preceded or succeeded him ; the king who preceded him was 
his nephew Govinda IV ; and the Krsna who succeeded him was 
his son. There was no other Krsna, who followed this last and 
could be called Krsna IV, according to any of our authorities. 

Jagattuhga, the brother of Krsna III, in whose name the grant 
of the village is made, must have died before him ; for -the latter 
was succeeded by Khottiga, who appears to have been Krsnaraja’s 
step-brother according to the Karda grant, and he was, followed 
by the son of his brother Nirupama. Jagattuhga’s name there- 
fore does not appear in the subsequent history, but those of his 
brothers who were probably his step-brothers. 

The name of the grantee ends in appa, or apayy a, which shows 
that he was a Southern Brahman. He belonged to the Kanva school 
of the VTiite Yajurveda, and even at the present day there are fol- 
lowers of that school near Nagpur. The village Talapurumsaka, 
which was granted, was bounded on the East by another of the 
name of [ Madatadhindhara ], on the South by the river [Kanhana], 
on the West by the village of [Mohama] or [Mohama] grama , and 
on the North by [ Vadhrira] ( 1. 56 f. ). Of these, Kanhara is the 
present river of the same name, which has a course from the 
North-west of Nagpur to the South-east ; Mohama or Mohama- 
grSma is the Mohgaon of the present day, situated in the Chind- 
wada District, about 50 miles to the North-west of Nagpur ; and 
Vadhrira is Berdi in the vicinity ofthat town. Nothing corre$- 
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ponding to the remaining two names appears on the map, and I 
am not able to identify them. 
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R^iflWrsi: 1 ^ fn?3i%- 

2[F]lTt:^I'T5lf^ uts^Vfs#!^ ^"f3rt II ['i^=:0 cRtr- 

’rkwi i%5PizrciPT^wiSs[i%irij: i 

Ti^t ii 

5fl%- . r 

; I ^°3|Ql5^l'5?r: ^ %R5% f^T- 

»R[5rr^5i%g ’^[^rr ii [ ^ ■«•=!«] ^r- .. 

’iv C5 [ w ] ^ ii . 

1 Bead ^ Read 3 Read 

4 Read jrf: 5 Read 

„. ». -S The Aksara ^ is entered above tlse line. 7 Read 

8 Eea4 wrp\, ^ 10 Read 

llRQadT%#. ^ 12 Read ; 

40 I R, G. Bbandarka3?’s Works,' Yoiailv 1 
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^cTt II [ “i ^* ] f^- 

f Jrwq[i^?rFr i 

jTsptEr?|3r- 

\\» i%55ra^^r II C 'i'J=!= ] ti#rrR?RR- 

Ti^f%[^3i:|f3:^[T]- 

4M^5€[f^5^SR: II ?r?- 

3(^- 

ftr ^StcTSTlC#] II [^ <:*] [e]F?fI[tK 
^if^r PtRi^fri ?:Rf - 

5«» ^rtf^oTf I 3r«3n^ jT^nrr f^[t]r%f 3r[5i]^FR##m- ■ 
m^555F[^«r>''' 

SECOND Plate ; Second Side, 

II [<i^=!=] ?^tf[OTr]^^5re^RtR%s;r- 

TF^^^ i£3! t 

M tf^! i^FJff fiTFt¥rF%RrJt:|^ II C^®=i=3 t«^j]^Hr32is^^- 

wiTfi;[w] sr- 


U 1 5^f 5RJDTq^^ ^Ff|[%Mw]i^ II Ciii=f= ] 

\ye [4^1] I ^ri:#r g% |lr ii 

[^’^=(<3 ^C®^F3E[^3^q[^3g5[- 
M ^F^5T 1 Hjn^wjTcTOJTr fT^Ffirf niTTrafi^ 

li t^i*] 'if3t[ir3f^[?nfKl- 

H [irjqM^Tf^tn^flW f^^i^ I 5TRcrF^r tif^i^- 
t ['=^^*3 4C?!r3 

I irf^F 

%‘it ^(%^f3F5Frni [^'^*3 smtrsn < |s?|;n;^a;Qi%i| TT l r gF% ^ 5 ^iT(q: i 



1 Reaa sj^, , ^ , a Bead ^ 3 Bead . 

4 Bead ^isn-i^®, 3 Read *^5%°.^ ., _ 6 Eea4 °iftf?fq;,,- '• 

7 This q* represents a mark Of ptmotaation (I|). 
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« [ ^ 5 .# ] %^2r!*P5^r 

fSfC) E^It] 'TF n3T^5[[^]^ 

'^V [^]f#f 5r}% 553f »Tg[;3'' 5na1%rrwf?r: w^rt; ferr II 

^^['w]ig[^]witi^' 

?TS^'Tf5^^lf|l[?3T]rS ^41 >-^>lll§?PTWfn^''j^?ilfli'i|l{'* II [^<s*] 

?r^^'R[5Fr]- 

^3WfRR,n%^[^W[^]K'7T5Wl|[s^«f|]lTf[^]T^4^«^^4T 

[pr]5il;”t|^3v®¥55l ?r5f'fc%]?^ i^R'T[^]p?r[iT 3 [^i'T[q??n§ i];, 

W [«fi]HTN]- 

Thibd Plate, 

v\s [%#] ^T¥fWiBsi^ri^Dw]T#'f'2(T)f fKi-^rjf^- 

[5] 

V<J [Tr?nC(]seT«Tfn^TreR|?5q'3^^^lt^° *FI irT[5t>-^R 
^'iW- 

11 = 51 11 [=^31 43i?rR fs^ 

[^ 31 % tMt 

^0 [^5^H]ur. Mtm: Tww 5r[»=*=ftJB] =3TfV 

^15=55^ #[fr3^[f%3^ %5T 


Ht or f# cji^ gr. 11 

[ xs *} 3#TiT^f^r JTi^- 



1‘ Bead ijfjj^. 3 Read 3 Bead ft4*rtT,* 


4 The lower dot of the Visarga after *1^ is missing. 5 Read 

6^.; Read ■ 7 Read Road ; 

1!^ Bead 

13 Read sign ^fter ^ in t:pff(rJ^ may be intended for tiie. 

JihvSmiiliya, 

14 Read 
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^;^- 

q[5t5T]f%s:^:€OT^'?r: i ^stf^i^f[^]JTR?sn% 6 [tt: \ ^ 

[^®r 'i]l?r[**J [’=n5[ras^THmi] ^T(r: i i 

. I ^- 

waiii^rrR] ^ 

^]isr?r; 

?r R' 'r-sfWfT Jiff- 
s' X H ^ 

■3 Wl?=w I [^] l%l’5Tf ^[fR]- 

% ® . RfFT: Mf » [^ »*] RIR1S=R[R R^RR^lRMf 

R7#] RT?5^Rr W^: I R- 

_ ^f[R]R RnR[R]: 7if^5^^r ^ri R[=tr tt[R]R^: ii [X'»*] 
C%]rir[%]^ [Ri=»rr] Rt[RT^> 

R tW^w]h Dl"] 

TRANSLATION. 

[The first 28 verses are identical with verses 1-8,10-18,15-21, 
24, and 26-33 of the Karhad plates, and have been already transla- 
ted above, pp. 285 £f., and also in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. IV, 
pp. 286 ff.] 

(Line 43.) And he, the Paramabhattaraka Maharajadhiraja 
Paramesvara, the great devotee of Mahe^vara ( Siva ), the prospe- 
rous Akalavarsadeva Prthvivallabha, the prosperous Vallabhana- 
rendradeva, who meditates on the feet of the Paraniabhattaraka 
Mahiiraiadhiraia Paramesvara, the prosperous Amoghavarsadeva, 
— ^being well, comraands all the people of his country.— 

(L. 46.) “Be it known to you that, while staying in the prosper- 
ous capital Manyakhefa, when eight hundred and sixty-two years 
have elapsed from the time of the Saka king, on the fifth Tithi of 

the dark (half) of Vai^kha falling in the year Sarvarin, for the 

1 Read % Bead 

3 Read ; the upper dot of thie Visarga is missing. 

4 Instead of this ’T read |. § Bead33F5?W, . 
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enbanoement of the holy fame of (my) younger brother, the 
prosperous Jagattuhgadeva, who is dearer to me even than ( my ) 
life,— . 

(Verse 29.) “Let this grant of land fulfil the wishes of that 
Jagattuhga who has always surpassed Laksinana in serving (his) 
eldest brother with incomparable devotion, the god of love by (his) 
beauty, the well-known lovable son of Dharma (i. e. Yudhisthira) 
by (his) good deeds, the cool-rayed (moon) by (his) lustre, and the 
lion by (his) bravery ; — . 

( L. 51. ) “With this intention I have given to Bisiyappa, 
who has come from Nandivardhana, belongs to the Bharadvaja 
Gotra, is a student of the Vsji-Kanva Sakha, ( is ) 
the son of Bhailla, and is conversant with the Vedas and their 
subsidiary treatises, the village named Talapuruihsaka, situated 
in Nagapura-Nandivardhana, along with what is set aside, with 
the appurtenances, with the assessment in grain and gold, with 
the flaws in measurement and inflictions of fate, with all the 
produce, up to (its ) four previously known boundaries, (and) 
to be respected ( i. e. not to be interfered with ) as long as the 
moon and the sun endure, in the manner of a gift to a Brahman.” 

( L. 55. ) To the east of it ( is ) the village named [ Madata- 
dhindhara]; to the south the river [ Kanhana ] ; to the west the 
village of [ Mohama ] ; ( and ) to the north the village of 
[ Vadhrira ]. 

( L. 57. ) No one should cause obstruction to Risiyapayya 
while he cultivates Talapuruihsaka, defined by these four 
boundaries, causes ( it ) to be cultivated, enjoys (it) or causes (it) 
to be enjoyed. And he who causes obstruction will incur the 
five great sins ; for it is said : — 

( V. 30. ) “ He who takes away land that has been given by 
himself or others, becomes a worm in ordure and is cooked ( in 
hell ) together with ( his ) ancestors.” 

( V. 31. ) “ Ramabhadra again and again entreats all future 
kings that they should from time to time protect this bridge of 
virtue, ( which is ) common to ( all ) kings.” 

( L. 61. ) Engraved by YoIgrEstya], the brother of [ Ce]vana- 
(nveraj. -/i 


TWO SETS OF RASTilAKUTA COPPER-PLATES 
♦ ♦ ♦ 

V FROM THE NAVASARI DISTRICT. 

['From tlie Journal of tlie Bombay Branch of fclie Royal Asiatic 
Society, Volume XVIII, 1890-94, pp. 353ff, ] 

See the Prefatory note’ at the commencement of the Article 
on page S93, ante.— X. B. IJ, 

These sets were forwarded to the Society by the Bare da 
Government and made over to me for transcription and transla- 
tion. On reading them I found they were the same as those shewn 
by the Baroda Diwan to Mr. H. H. Dhruva. Mr. Druya published 
a transcript of thera with remarks in the Journal of the German 
Oriental Society, Vol. XL, but did not give a trsnslation. I have 
got Mr- Shridhar R. Bhandarkar to prepare one for this paper, 
and UQw submit it to the Society. 

Each of the plates is 13 inches long and 9 broad. As in the case 
of the Wardha plates, the first has the Inscription on one side, the 
second on both, and the third on one. The seal has the figure of 
Siva on it. Each of these sets records the grant of a village to a 
Brahman, made by Indra, the son of Jagattuhga and grandson of 
Xrsna or Akalavarsa, of the Rastrakuta dynasty of Manyakheta, on 
the seventh of the bright half of Phalguna. when 836 years of the 
Saka king had elapsed, the cyclic year being Yuvan. The grantee 
in:B, is a Brahman, of the name of Siddhapabhatfa, son of Venna- 
j^hhatta of the ,Lak§mana Gptra, and student of the Madhyam- 
dina School of the Vajasaneya or white Yajurveda ; and the 
village conveyed is Tenna in the Lata country. In A, the grantee’s 
name is Prabhakarabhatta, son of Ranapabhatfa of the same Gotra 
and Veda as the other, and the village conveyed is Umbara in 
the L.5ta country. 

The RSstrakutas belonged, according to this charter also, to 
the Satyaki branch of Ihe Yadavas, and the genealogy given in 
it begins- with Dantidurga, the first paramount sovereign of the 
dynasty. He was succeeded by his uncle Krsna. The name of 
Krsna’s immediate successor, Goyinda II, is omitted, undoubted- 


MngS mentioned ■ 419 

I 7 becatise, as, stated in' the Wardha grant, he was- addicted to 
sensual pleasures and left the government to Ms brother Hirn- 
pama. Mrupama*s exploit, given in other grants, is mentioned 
here also, viz., his having captured the white state umbrella of 
the king of Kosala and another of a hTorthern prince. This 
Northern prince was the king of the Vatsas whose capital was 
Kaufembl, the modern Kosam, near Allahabad. 

Dhruva Nirupama was followed by Jagattuhga, of whom the 
only thing said is, that he honoured the Brahmans. His son, who 
is elsewhere known by the name of Amoghavarsa and Nrpatuhga, 
is here called Sri-Vallabha. He is represented to have re-f 
established the glory of his family which had been diminished by 
the Calukyas, and to have parched or fried the Galukyas as if 
they were grains of gram. These Calukyas must have been the 
Eastern Calukyas of Vehgi. 

His son, who succeeded him, was Krsnaraja, elsewhere called 
Akalavarsa and Subhatuhga. Of his fights with the Gurjara, old 
men used to say when there were heavy showers and rainbows 
during the rainy-season, thus did he in anger draw his bow 
which was covered over with a network of jewels darUing forth 
rays, and thus did he rain down his arrows. *’ If in 836 Saka, 
the date of the grant, it was old men that thus described his 
wars with the Gurjara king, those wars must have taken place 
about twenty-^five or thirty years before 836 Saka. Akalavarsa, 
we know from other sources, came to the throne about 797 Saka. 

Krsnaraja had a son of the name of Jagattuna who married 
Laksmi, the daughter of Ranavigraha, son of Kokkalla, king of 
Cedi The issue of this marriage was Indraraja, whose other 
name was Nityavarsa. He is represented to have meditated on 
the feet of the glorious Akalavarsa and not on those of his father 
- Jagattuhga. As this expression is used with reference to the 
immediate predecessor on the throne of the reigning king, 
Indra succeeded his grandfather and not his father. And thus 
inference is, as we have seen, confirmed by an express statement 
in the Wardha grant. 

Indra residing usually at his capital Manyakheta, had, - when 
he made these two grants, gone to Kurundaka for the festival 
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on account of his Pattabandha, which probably was the coronation 
festival On that occasion he weighed himself against gold and 
gave away twenty lacks and a half of drammas* and granted 
Kurundaka and other villages, and restored four hundred others, 
which had been confiscated by previous princes. 

The fact that Indra, the reigning sovereign at Manyakheta, 
granted villages in the Lata country, and no’; a member of the 
Lata branch of the Rastrakdta family, which was founded in the 
time of Govinda III, and of which we have several grants, raises 
the presumption that that branch had ceased to exist or 
been put an end to before this time. The earliest 
grant of that branch, known as the Baroda grant, is 
dated Safca 734, and was issued by Karka, the son of Indra, who 
was the first LSta prince or chief.' The second is that known as 
the Kavi grant, which was issued by Govinda, the son of Karka, 
and is dated Saka 749.^ The third is another Baroda grant, dated 
Saka 757, and issued by Dliruvaraja, the son of Karka, the brother 
of the last Govinda.^ The fourth is that issued by Dhruva, the 
grandson of this DhruvarSja, and dated Saka 789.^ The fifth 
is in my possession. It was issued in the same year as the fourth, 
by Dantivarman, the brother of Dhruva. Up to the description 
of Dhruva it agrees almost word for word with the fourth. The 
sixth was issued in Saka 810 by Krsna or Akalavarsa, who appears 
to have been a son of Dantivarman.^ We have no grant of a later 
date of any prince of this family ; but the next f Gujarat ' Eastra- 
kuta grant is that issued by a vassal of Krsna II, or Akalavarsa 
of the main branch, or by Krsna II himself in Saka 832.® • And in 
the grants before us we have his grandson and successor assigning 
villages in the same country in the year Saka 836. 


1 Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, Vol. VlII, pp. 29^-303; Ind. Ant., VoL 
XII, p. 162. 

2 Ind, Ant., Vol. V, pp. 144 ff. 

3 Ind. Ant., VoL XIV, pp. 196 

4 Ind. Ant., VoL XII, pp. 179 ff. 

5 Ind. Ant., Vol. XIII, pp. 65 ff. 

6 Epigraphia Indica, Vol. I, pp. 52 
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It would thus appear that the province of Lata was resumed by 
the Eastrakutas of Manyakheta after 810 Saka and before 832, i. e., 
in the time of Krsna II or Akalavarsa. And this is confirmed by 
what we find stated in the Wardha plates, where Krsnaraja or 
Akalavarsa is represented to have “ put an end to the arrogance 
of the lord of Lata.” And from the grants, No. 4 and No. 5, we 
see that the Eastrakutas of Lata were not on terms of peace with 
their kinsmen of the main branch. One of them, Dhruva, who 
issued the second Batoda grant of Saka 757, is represented in 
those 'grants to have been killed in a battle with Vallabha, and 
his son to have recovered his lost kingdom. This Vallabha must 
have been Amoghavarsa I, the son of Govinda III. 

The village Tenna is identified with Tena which is situated in 
the Navsari district, and Umbara may be the modern Bagumbr a, 
with the prefix Bag. 


Transcript 

B 






sf'irr ; 


?TWf^r ^i;5Tr 

41 I R. G. Bbandarkar’s Works, Vol. III. ) 



RiSTRAKUTA RAVASATt COPPERPLATES 

i 

n 3^% f%^^ 

^ I 

3i^jrr?rfip3T ?tJT^ ^f'^rfir^rPTf. ^o<r(s^r) 
cR^oT V!^: l\ 'StFRcff: RT- 

»v 

|Sd- 

5rrf?crrarfi: i ^rtRiir ^'f+TRRsr: ssTgf^jrsj^sfrfejncyr^- 
JTRWrJfl?- 

fi:JTr#T^r«Tci55g555rfR#i- n i^c^rr smf^Rgtir 

gjff53Rtm: 

5C(f: U?nri*T^c7Cfl'Rl#'T'T^ firfsq-; 

%fii:5jr?:r5rgq-- 

%: a%?racr.TT; ii 
R?ri%^<5?f^<cr^i'- 

II. — B'irst side. 

1 ?^TUSf£f55l'55JT^(^TOWr?^!5^ pfRW- 
II ^r%;('^:) fl- 

^ •T5t?RTR^T:¥r . 1%^' 55Sfp^r: ’rrf^Tcf^ f%^r" 
^c^- 

=5^^cn^i?r' 

R ^r^WJT^l5T?ra; 11 ^rqjrjrt ^r^sfi^srrs'lr 

S-iT: 1 

fiT^rix^arriTf!!: n 
Oi€: I ;^^(f|)- ■ 

fi;'(Ii’^B^'§=E5fj^0J^(fi^ II 5%^^qp3i'gf^5eR?^55^T5^<?i^- 




TEXT 


'5,’T^i^ilTf^ pTO5r.:i 'fra'ff? f.0jT53^^frf:5ir^ ^rf%: 
7R- 

^(% 3}^ 55r?r('f II 3'?iffn?rit<cJT^f555Tfe^ 

fSJff- 

psTf: f-l-ifi'# R;jT7i-: mi- I •'^FfTl^r' 

Ri% 

55^ W5T: 

^^(#5r)i% II -ST- ' ^ 

^rr'^ ^f^Tcrir^ 

3T^: 1 

3mT??^rc2r<T 

'ji'T: ^fvprr^iTi' 

I ff^Tl'5%: 3Trlj|i%.TWf#: Rfl;: 

TO^rsfi' ^7- 

II.— Second side. 

I 3R^rixri%3#^JrJ3- 

^ig^: Tr(?^)5^ffT 

j%: aq-# l^q;55: qsr^ Trirg-<5g II 

g<irJT(riTS'^r%»f{?^)^iiT- 

i5=qtri%rn:ifr 

fftRq qi'^i%=q ?rf qqgfrr^: " 

qrq crrwrffTfr^' 

1 qqi% ^^iqra: ^5xrqw^qqTqt 

5' 

- uq®R[Dq<r^: I1 qqf q^'§?Tpri%wqd1^i%q»T- 
q- 

?frai'r#TRrqq: r^jqr.^ 

qg • 
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TPTTfe =? ^r 55 ?r; ii 

'ffecTfre^rr I f%^r f^i^rrcrJi, ii 

?r^?f 5 RJr ( 5 T) 3 TW: 

TTSCW^I^* 

pTwsff^f^-rrgttpTRpji^c^rR^R^iT 11^ TOnffsr* 

f ’cFf r^ WW^IiTTifratWr^- 

?T«rf ^F 3 r- 

^rsTwr^frffir^i^RT *rt 


55 ^<ire»ft 5 rf 2 r frf^TJTM- 





III. 


^r^cRcr^fi^i#!^- 

^TJfrr ^?rJTWf!w: ^ ^iwff- 

?r 2 :[% ^- 

gr ^I^OPTW: Trff|tW[3?^S#Ta%g'?^^: 

? 1 ^- 

^WTCW; ^cTg-tTRf^flsp: ^l^i%W[^]2f}«F^T^ 

I aigiH^ ^ TT# crew^a#at ^ f?55=^^vr^jwf?r- 
r^TPR'fi' ^rst|SM?Tr?5% 

ifn#’ =^rf^ stmraifJf' 4t 


TEXT 






f%^fft!r q-ft- 

^T5Tr ^j^rr 5T5Tmi^Tf5r^#fi^T<w5i^t^T4^ ^Twr!^ 


wff fwr- 

'TRfljiff^jr: ^ ^TJl^f 52}-j%Jr 1 fit 

%gf^ ^fjTf : 1 3 TPE#- 
ttt =fr?!R^r ^ f%fi: ii 

jpi7a| ^#oitr fr- 

f: #^5prtf 51%^ W‘ ## nt ?TCr =f f?rR:ii 
fWF#r ^Ff^sl'Trorf 

Wft^ir 1 ^TSfFRTFW^f : 

f Rt ?w^: 11 

Wfirff cfw Bffr 1 f?rr ?re?Tr a^j#T- 
II «ft: 


a. 

I. 

5fi% I ^ ^^rflwr ffir fsuftw? i ir^ ^iw 
^ft%crn wmi^ 

g€?t^R(5R:^ fFT ^- 

I sTTpwfsu^ iRif; 

II 
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3Fri^ ^ 3IW I#- 

ftsr%: ifrqT'^JiKr?Tr(frT ?) 

II ?r5ri^ j%cicrerc?rr%^stpfn 

f^; 1 

jrmrJT II ^i ^sprjnfrpt #i: g?r% ^?Tir 

w^- 

II 3Trl#r: ^Tigg- 

jpr5r55'5-?7[f#f®^5f53r|Kfl55rw^-7r^^s<^:^ 

i;sfmrr?[erFcnfi. I 

q^riT irPr'Tf^ST: 5ET5f 55i%555^l%TI'55r^T3Tr^RJTR%^ 
JTrfiR^^ra?5g5srr' 

ifFT#^ II 5i5rff^5i3f>JT!jiTfS5r4f'fr; 
f?r^ ?iFr ^ci^ w: I ^r- 

'T^ f^fTs^r; »4f5'TO3riq-f%: an'^crjRTiT: i 

t^T: f%?fr 

J II. — first side. 

qrfqq^ ^55rw.Tr® 'qro^=^%?q|n% i qjf^- 

J#T(^=5qfraT%qRRr ^ ^cTRT'T# ^o'f II ^- 

gql qjJT ^ppur^r- 

qf|q-- I qrr> ^ftqgq ^ ^crq^rqqqrqqT. ii f^Jit q^ar- 

iqqfsqr ^Rqf^- 

’ q gq: i g®q7l^rqr^?7qtd ^^qiqrq^rqqq ii 

qsFoj^; 1 %qf^(f|)R:’n^jqqiqq‘w^rf^q li 
ffqf«^;q55^r55%- 


TEXT 

I qfirfrf'r - 

^3T#q- ^Tm: q^gr- 
fr<Tf : I f |;jfrq- 

k '^i%T^i%ww4 rag^f: iSRf- i wraiRr-T lf??^tr- 

cSjWS^r^ff ^ItiOTf 5R: (^Tff) 

f^ II sriTfJr 3rfg- 

^rragfiiT^g: \ ’■:q'3r- 

■ !aTi%- 

3i?r^ai'55s^q;qff5rf%^Tqi^i%Ti^«HHf5»Tf ii 

•sTr^frcqri'^^jr- : 

■ «r If ^TF^^irtr ■^^^f^r#ff’T^^ff45T^:rf«Trf%fT55^Tff- 

fr.'i ?T5r^>raef at 

W'?g''aF5sr r^- 

felrsq-rnr: ii ctw ^PTc^rf^q^i: 

giTFr^fi arw sTiT- 

^r% F- ■ • 

f^: aqrf^ ik^-- ii ^^^sg- 

TiiiToirsWfN'^{^X§j- 

TPTfW: I ^f^SlFSV 

^•- 1-f <i'f%f[f rTf 

II. — Second side. 

fRi^fRr^cifsrn-jaTff: II =^g^i%raT?fFs5TRRNf«r 

^st 1 JFrr% ^fSTfW; f,Fcr#iTR?IJftJlt^- 

oq-^rfog^rfir: ii qf^Frgf^jgiFFf f%*# ftf- 

=q- 1 '3wWf®r?rf ra4?#nTf'T m^TFiT-^- 

I! |tf 
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I f C^r ^5frarrrf55F%f 3fjg: ^ |ft 

iT5nr% ^ ^- 

^ %sri3i% w i 

%fr 5T n 

fcffiwwr- 

^■srw^^pr^sf^X^q-f^rswRrqYJFrir?:^ 

ffr#f «mi%^ ^«rr- 

^ar- 

?sfnr- 

l^<TFr inrr rrRni^FicJFrlf?:%fg^- 

g»^- 

III 

3Rfff^f^ I ^^opTr^q- ^r^wfs#^?FraiW^r^ 
^si<T*rSgrfW 
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I f 7r JRT^7 ?fr: 

TRANSLATION. 

B. 

May he (Visnu) protect you, the lotus springing from whose 
navel was made his abode by Brahman, and [may] Hara too [do 
the same] whose head is adorned by the beautiful crescent of the 
moon. Victorious is he who has Kaihsa for his banner ( i. e., is 
noted for his destruction of Karhsa ) [ Krsna ], the friend of the 
gods, on whose chest, broad as the Vindbya [mountain], dangles 
tha pure Kaustubha, and on whose lotus-like face, the stage, dance 
the sidelong glances of Laksmi with the pupils dulled from the 
weight of love. Ever victorious is the Upendra-like Indraraja- 
deva, the Nrsiihha ( the lion among men ; Visnu in oi'.e of his 
incarnations ), in whose strong arms tests Laksmi, who has rooted 
42 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. III. 1 
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out in battles tbe cirols of enemies difficult to withstand, and who 
has done away with the Balimandala ( the array of the 
mighty ; Bali and his circle ). The self-existent ( Brahman) was 
born of the expansive fresh lotus springing from the navel of the ■ 
Lord of Laksml. Of him was born the son A.tri, and of Atri 
again [was born] the moon, who sends forth nectared rays, and 
out of him grew on the earththe dynasty of the, Yadus, ,.in which 
[at one time] moved Krsna who was worshipped by the cowherds’ 
wives with the lotuses, their eyes, accompained with various 
blandishments. To that family belonged the Purusottama ( the 
best of men ; Visnu ), King Dantidurga, born in' the wide Satyaki 
branch, to whom of herself came Laksmi from the ocean of the 
Calukya family, marked as his hands were with a conch and a 
disc (two. of the things by the possession of w^hich: Visnu is 
marked ; auspicious marks on the palms of hands resembling these 
objects ); whose hand, matchless in battle that he was, having 
first established itself on the beautiful Jaghanyadesa ( the region 
of the hips ; lowermost country ) of his wife, the earth, and again 
pressed down tenderly at its will the Madhyadesa ( waist ; the 
country between the Himalaya and Vindhya Mountains ), again 
established itself on the Kancipada ( the . region below the wmist 
where the girdle is worn ; province of Kancl) ; wlio^e orders all 
the kings obeyed with bowed heads and with knees bent to the 
ground, from the Setu (bridge), the blossoming Lavahga trees on 
the grounds on the summit of which are deflowered by host of big 
monkeys, up to Kailasa, the regions of which are noisy from the 
sounding Nupuras on the moving feet of Bhavani, the orders 
forming the wreath on their heads with which come in contact 
their joined hands. When the king, after having conquered the 
world by means of his arm, had gone to heaven, as if to conquer 
it, being desirous for a fresh victory, his paternal uncle, king 
Krsnaraja, of well-known prowess, filled his refulgent .throne. Of 
him, whose thick, wide and brilliant fame looked .on the faces of 
the quarters, the women, like sandabwood decorations, and who 
, adorned the mountain, the family of the Rastrakutas, was born 
Kirupama of spotless valour, who in battle snatched away from 
the hand of the trembling lord of the Kosalas, one white umbrella 
( of royalty 1, which was glory itself as it were; which was the 
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white auspicious pot for the starling of his fame, white as the 
Kunda flower, on a journey to all the w^orlds ; which was the sport- 
ing, lotus ill fche hands of Laksmi, and had the beauty of the full- 
ihoon,; and another from a king of the hforthern People. Of him 
had birth Jagattuhga, who honoured the Brahmans, and he in his 
turn had for his son Srivallabha, the king of kings, who, the wise 
ope, while raising again the glory of the Eatia kingdom, which 
had been drowned in the Calukya ocean, appeared like Yiraiiara- 
yana liaising the earth ; who parched up ( or fried ) like gram his 
enemies, the fiery Calukyas, having plucked out their stalks 
from the roots axid. having threshed cut by means of Panda 
( a stick ; punishment ) the Kantakas (thorny substance ; obnoxi- 
ous persons ). Of him, who was the comet of destruction to the 
plantain-tree, the high family of the Calukyas, was boro Krsna- 
raja of unspotted life, whose fame, white as the mccn, ranges 
over the world, though constantly drunk by people by means of 
the cavities of .their ears ; the occurrence of whose thundering 
fights which the Gurjjara old men describe on the arrival of the 
rainy season, of heavy showers and rain-bow’'s by saying, “Thus 
did he in anger draw his bow, which was covered over with a 
network of jewels darting forth rays, thus did he rain down his 
arrows on the heads of his warrior enemies.’’ Of him was 
born ' ’ Jagattuhgadeva, who broke up the host of his 
enemies, who brought low the . beauty of Madana, 
who has on ( the palm of ) his hand a discus shining in 
the midst of a hannar, a lotus and a conch, who by his great- 
ness surpassed Visnu, and who wau the beloved of the soldierly 
Laksmi. There was a king ( by name ), Sahasrarjura, born, in 
the Haihaya family, who quieted the itching of the powerful and 
throbbing arms of the thundering and unconquerable Eavana, 
and by writing with thick nectar the letters setting forth 
'whose name and fame, which found a resting-place in the ears of 
the gods, the waUs in the shape of the quarters were filled up by 
the Siddha.s. In the family of him, who was a hatchet to the 
families of his enemies, there was the famous king Sriranavigraha, 
the son of king Kokkalla and lord of Cedi, into the Mandala ( the 
circle of feudatory princes ) of whom,, thief as he was of the deco- 
rations of his enemies'], wives, entered eyery Vikala ( ruined ) lord 
of the earth on the occurrence of, .his Paksaksaya ( ruin of his 
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followers ) as the. Vikala ( waned ) moon enters the Mandala (disc) 
of the sim on the occasion of his Paksaksaya (the end of the 
I bright] fortnight ). He, who was an ocean of the whole collection 
of virtues and was the dwelling place of brilliant lustre, had a 
daughter, Laksral, who was Kalitakamalapani ( having lotus4ike 
hands ; having a lotus in her hands ). Jagattuhgadeva, the moon 
to the night-lotus of the Yadu race and the ravisher of the hearts 
of women, married her like tiari himself. Prom them sprang 
Raltakandarpadeva ( the lord who was the oupid of the family of 
the Rattas ), whose bravery was known as far as the shores of 
the four oceans, who was the grinding-stone to his enemies, who 
dwelt in the hearts of beautiful women, and who was a refuge to 
all men and. a store of heavenly beauty ; the lord, who overrunning 
by his valour the earth, beautified by its girdle, the four oceans, became 
Viranar ay ana, and on hearing of whose birth the beauty of the 
faces of his distressed enemies came by pallor, their minds by 
fear, and their heads by their joined hands ( indicative ) of servi- 
tude, all at the same time ; who, the Indraraja, rooting out Meru 
with ease, was not surprised at his (thus ) surprising XJpendra 
( Visnu ) who lilted Govardhana. Worthy of the homage of all 
men, the lord of the world, by making numerous grants to gods 
and Brahmans, which were to be respected ( by all ), surpassed, 
by the fame of his charity, Parasurama, who q wed the ( fame of 
the ) greatness of his virtues ( charity ) to his gift of one 
wretched village. That lord of the kings of men, the glorious 
Mtyavarsa, the highest lord, the king of great kings, 
the highest ruler, meditating on the feet of the 

glorious Akalavarsa, the highest lord, the king of great 
kings and the highest ruler, commands, being in the enjoyment 
of good health, all governors of districts and subdivisions, the 
heads of villages, the employes and holders of offices, great meri, 
&c., so far as they are concerned with these orders : Be it known 
to you that I, who live in my capital Manyakheta, and have 
come at present to Kurundaka for the festive occasion of my 
coronation (?), have, . on the completion of the coronation cere- 
mony, after weighing myself against gold, and without coming 
down from the pan, given away, together with 20 lakhs and a 
half of dramnias, Kurundaka and other villages and 400 villages 
besides, confiscated by previous kings, given away by pouring 
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water, for the eDhancement of the religious merits and fame in 
this world and the next of my parents and myself, on the Tth day 
of the bright fortnight of Phalguna, in the year Yuvan, when 836 
years haye passed after the time of the Saka iking,? the village 
called-;Tenna, imthe vicinity of Kammanijja, in the country of 
Lata, to Siddhapabhatta, the son of Vennapabhatta and inhabi- 
tant of Pataliputra, a^student of ithe Vajasaneyi Madhyamdina 
Sakha, of the Gotra of Laksmana; to the east cf which ( village ) 
lies yaradapallikaito the south the jrlake JNarnbhi, to the west 
Valisa, and to the north^the],village of Vathiyana, that he might 
by its means perform the rites of Bali, Cam, Vaisvadeva, Agni- 
hotra and hospifeality—this village Vhichjs thus marked off by 
these four boundaries, ";with whateveiistands on the land, and with 
appurtenances, - with the flaw^s in the^ measurement and the mis- 
haps, with whatever Alight be raised on’ the land by labour, and 
the revenueAn grain and gold. • Therefore, no one should in the 
slightest degree obstruct him while enjoying and allowing others 
to enjoy this in the manner • of a Brahman-gif b, while 
cultivating or allowing others to cultivate it or con- 
veying it to anybody else. In the same manner 
the good kings of the future, whether of my family or of 
any other, bearing in mind that the fruit of the gift of land is 
common ( to^all.kings L should; respect this gift of mine exactly 
as they would- their; own. He \.whoAthiough. ^ignorance takes it 
away incurs the five great sins..:^'lli^fi®^d* blessed Vyasa says : 

The grantor of landidweUsju^Heaven for sixty thousand years ; 
while he who resumes it,*'torIapprovesi’of its being so resumed 
dwells ini helPf;;for -^as -^many years. Gold is the first 
child - of • Agni v • (Are ), land is; : Visnu’s, and cows are 
the daughters ^of the Sun,-; he who gives gold, a cow 
anddandimakes a gift of ^^the three worlds. ’ ‘‘ This bridge of 
religious merits ( viz., 'making gifts of land ) common to kings 
should at alLtimesibe^respected by you/’ So prays Ramabhadra 
again and again ‘to- all the'^gr^at kings of the future. This prai.se- 
worthy charter j^wast composed by Trivikramabhaitaj the son of 
Remaditya, the servant ol the feet of Indraraja. 
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' ■ ■ ■ '■ ■: ; A'^- : ■ ■ . V. 

Portions additional to, or differing from, B. ' ' 

II b, lines 3-4. , With the , insignificant remnants of 

the materials of whose creation,, did Brahma . verily create 
other delightful things, viz., Madana, the disc c£ the Moon 
dropping drops of nectar, the young lotus-stalk, sandal- 
wood and moonlight. • ■ 

lib, line 12. '• The beloved: one of the Earth 

: ; and'ofijaksmi. ' 

. Ill b, lines 1-3. &c. The village called Umbara in 

the vicinity of Kammanqja in the country ' of Lata, to 
Prabhakarabhatta, the son of Eanapabhatta, and a student 
of . the Vajasaneyi Madhyaihdina Sakha, of ■ the Gotra- 
Labsmana ; to the east of which ( village ) lies Tolaiaka, 
to the south Mogalika, to the west, the viHage of Safiiblj 
and to the north the Javala well. • 'I' 

HI, line 5. excluding the preyioup gifts ho gcds 

and: Brahmans. ■ . ^ ^ 

A. Om. 

' , A‘Om. ' and ‘ ■ 1..;.. ' 


THE E.SSTRAKUTA KING KRSNxiRAJA T. AND ELAPURA. 


[ From' til 3 Iiidian Antiquary:, 1883, Yolume XII, pages 228ff. ] 

' ■ While preparing a paper on the Early History of the Deccan 
for tile Bombay Gazetteer, I had to give an account of Krsnaraja, 
an early Rlstrakuta monarch and successor of Daiitidilrgay and 
in this connection had fco. examine the Baroda copper-plate Inscrip- 
t.ioii published in, the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, Vol. VIII, 
pp. 292ff. It struck me that an important passage relating to 
this king had been misundersuood by the translator, and I found 
that Dr. Biihler and Mr. Fleet, when they had occasion to write 
about Krsnaraja accepted this translation, and spoke , of Krsnaraja 
as having built a fort on the hill at Elapura. Dr. Buhler thought 
one of the stanzas was badly deciphered or was corrupt, and made 
out that a temple of Siva was constructed in addition to a hill 
fort ; but he did not identify Elapura.^ Mr. Fleet expressed his 
opinion that Elapura was the same as Yellapur in North Canara.^ 
And now, in the Indian Antiquary, Volume XII, pages 15 6ff; Mr. 

, Fleet Las given a revised transcript and translation of the Inscrip- 
tion, together with a facsimile. But I am sorry to observe his 
translation of the passage in question is still unsatisfactory. As 
the point involved is important, I take the liberty of discussing 
the sense, of the passage, and feel little doubt that a scholar like 
Mr. Fleet .will himself acknowledge the appropriateness of the 
translation I have to give. The two stanzas are : — : ' 

«f(' 

5Er.=rh- 5i| II ' ’ ^ 




1 Ind. Ant., Vol, VI, p. 61* 
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Mr. Fleet corrects the fiWil of his facsimile to in line 2. 

But the original is appropriate, and the emendation will not do. 

Mr. Fleet translates the passage thus Having seen his 
wonderful encampment situated on the mountain of Elapura, 
the astonished immortals, who travel in celestial cars, always 
take much thought, saying “This is the abode of Svayambhu- 
Siva, and no artificially made ( dwelling ) ; Sri, { if she could'ibe ) 
seen, ( would be ) such as this.’ Verily even the architect who 
built it felt astonishment, saying ‘ ( The utmost ) perseverance 
would fail to accomplish such a work again ; aho ! how -has 'it 
been achieved by me ! ’ ; ( and ), by reason of it, the king was 
caused to praise his name.” 

The evident objections against this translation are : — 1st. Mr. 
Fleet takes V5T— as a Karmadharaya compound, and a sub- 
stantive noun, not an adjective. But in that case its gender 
ought to be masculine, since is a masc. noun ; but it is not 

so here, because ^ which is neuter, qualifies it. fought to be 

if the compound is a Karmadharaya and a substantive. 

2. There must be a rrv to answer to this but where this fTf 
is, does not clearly appear from the translation. Mr. Fleet per- 
haps takes ’T? to refer to king Krsna, but in that case it ought fo 
be V5V, Sind then only can it be eonnedted with the compound 
Teir— 

3. Svayambhu-Siva is taken as a compound ; but Svayaihbhu 
as an adjective of Siva or as a crude ought to have the ending 
vowel long, while it is short here ; and the metre does require a 
short vowel. 

4. There is no reason why should be regarded as a mis- 
take for 

5. When a noun and an adjective are put together, the copula 
only can be understood between them and not verbs of the 
potential or conditional mood. Mr. Fleet, however, understands 
‘ would be ' after Sri, and ‘ if she could be ’ in connection with fST. 

6. Mr. Fleet* translates as “by reason of it.” “ Of what ? ” 
I would ask. Certainly not, “ of his being struck with astonish- 
ment, ” which is what precedes. 
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■ 7. What could have led the author of the verses to compare 
“ an eneanipment with a temple of Siva ? Such a comparison is 
inappropriate as thiere is no resemblance. 

8. Why should an abode of Siva be contrasted with an artifi- 
cially made dwelling ; in other words, what is the necessity of 
denying this attribute of a temple of Siva? 

According to my way of taking it the two stanzas form one 
sentence. The principal clause is ustt and the rest 

are attributive adjuncts of The word has been under- 
stood in its usual and etymological sense by Mr. Fleet and the 
first translator ; that sense is not at all appropriate here and the 
word must be taken to signify a temple.'* Though the diction- 
aries do not give this sense, there is no question the word does 
denote a ^‘temple.'* Thus in Mr* Telang’s Silahara grant, 
Ave have 

■ f i^r(!ar)f7 

" Who verily constructed in a short time twelve temples of 
Siva.’” ( Ind. Ant., Vol. IX, p. 34, 11. 1-2.) The word occurs in 
other Inscriptions also where it must be interpreted as 
“ a temple. ” 

Ih the Agni Purina we have in the Chapter ‘ on the Constriic- 
tionofTemples,’— 

( Ed. Bib. Ind., Vol. I, p. 111. ) 

“ Therefore having got wealth by luck or by exertion, one 
should give it in the proper way to the best among the twice- 
born and cause temples to be constructed. ” 

Similarly in Bana’s^Xadambarl, ' in the description of the 
victorious march of a prince, we have — 



IiMrwi I 

1 Tbis reference I owe td Mr. Telang 

43 t Cr* Bbandarkar’s Works, voL IIIl 
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“ He traversed the earth, dictating arrangements for the 
government of countries, placing his merdorials, constructing 
temples, causing grants to be written, &c. ” ^ ; 

In Somesvara’s Kirtikaumudi we have 

This occurs in the description of Vastupala in the fourth 
canto. The sense is? [ That Vastupala] who does good to the 
great who are living by means of wealth? and to those who . are 
dead by the restoration of dilapidated works of public utility 
( such as tanks? wells &o. ) and temples.” ’ , , 

The words in the two stanzas before us are to be, thus syntacti- 
cally connected , 

o 

Rmm [¥i§- 

wm fWr srfr m\ 

Here Uirr is? like % and in the preceding sentences and 
^ in the following, to be connected with 'Vifr- in the first 

sentence in which the description of this king begins. It is usual 
in Sanskrit literature when a description is given? to introduce 
each sentence by the relative pronoun and make it an attributive 
adjunct of the subject in the principal sentence, i. e.? the thing or 
person described. A close translation of this is 

‘'[That king] by whom, verily? was caused to be constructed 
a temple on the hill at Elapura, of a wonderful structure? — on 
seeing which the best of immortals who move in celestial cars, 
struck with astonishment? think much, constantly? saying? ‘ This 
temple of Siva is self-existent ; in a thing made by art such 
beauty is not seen?’ — a temple? the architect-builder of which, 
in consequence of the failure of his energy as regards [ the con- 
struction of J another such work? was himself suddenly, struck 
with astonishment? saying? ‘ Oh, how was it that I built it ! ” 

1 My attention Was called to this passage by Prof. Abaji V*. Kathavate, of 
Ahmedabad, who has been editing the' Kirtikaumudi for the Bombay 
Sanskrit Series* 
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is to ba taken as a Bahuvrihi qualifying 
understood ; is an indeclinable adverb meaning “verily;” 

has its final vowel shortened because it qualifies the neuter 
noun Sivadhama. 

In this passage therefore, Krsnaraja is represented to have 
caused to be constructed on the hill at Elapura, a temple of Siva 
of extraordinary beauty, and in the next stanza, the idol is spoken 
of as having been decorated by the king with rubies, gold, and all 
other' precious things. Here, too, Mr. Fleet translates Yena by “by 
means of it,” . but it ought, as in the preceding sentence, to be 
rendered as “ by whom, ” i. e., by the king. 

. Now, when the ending pura of names of places undergoes 
a change - in the vernaculars, it becomes ura, and 
in rare cases ora. Thus we have Chittur for Ohitrapura, 
Indor for Indrapura, Sirur for Sripura, Sirhhur for Simhapura, 
Nandur or Nandor for Nandipura, Bishnur for Visnupura, 
Mysore for Mahisapura, Teur { often spelt Tevur ) for Tripura, &c. 
Thus then Elapura should become Elur, and with the termination 
ka which is the Sanskrit original of the vernacular ending a, we 
have Elura. 

It is, therefore, a temple of extraordinary beauty on the hill 
at Elura that Krsnaraja, in these two stanzas is said to have 
caused to be constructed ; very likely it was the Kailasa itself, 
since it is spoken of with such admiration. 

The date of the grant in which Dantidurga is represented to 
have conquered the Calukyas aud become paramount sovereign 
is'Saka 675, and Krsnaraja is, in the Eadhanapur grant also, 
spoken of as having wrested the supreme sovereignty from the 
Calukyas. It therefore appears that Dantidurga died without com- 
pleting his work, i. e., soon after Saka 675, since his successor 
had to. continue it. Krsnaraja, therefore, reigned in the last 
quarter of the seventh century of the Saka era,, i. e., between 753 
and 778 A. D. 


k KALACURI COPPER-PLATE GRANT FROM THE 
BELGAUM DISTRICT. 

[ From the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Volume XVIII, 1890-94, pp. 269ff. J 

See the Prefatory remark at the commencement of the 
Article on page 293, ante, and also page 318, ante.— N. B. D. 

The (next) set of three copper-plates, a transcript and translation 
of which I place before the Society, was put into my hands to be 
used for historical purposes by my friend Mr. D. R. Natu, LL. B,, 
who is a pleader in the District Court at Belgaum. It was in the 
possession of the Desai of Kokahnur, a large village about 12 
miles to the south-east of Athni, which is a Taluka station in’ the 
Belgaum District, 

Each of the plates is 12H inches in lengthan d about 9 inches 
in breadth. The lines are engraved breadth-wise and we have 
the Inscription on one side of the first plate, both sides of the 
second, and one side of the third. The seal has the figure of a 
bull. The nasals in the body of a word are uniformly marked by 
an Anusvara, as we do at the present day, and ^ always appears ■ 
in the form of %. The Sanskrit of the grant is excellent, includ- 
ing the prose portions, and the poetry is full, of very extravagant 
conceits, which mark a further progress ; in the degeneration ;of 
taste. The name of the composer : was:- AdityadeVa, -pupil , of Srl- 
pada, who calls himself “ the paramount. (Sovereign of the three-, 
worlds in matters of learning,) 

The Inscription records the grant of land measuring four 
Nivartanas’ to each of fourteen Brahmans, and. a rice-field measur- 
ing one Nivartana, and a flower-garden of an equal area, to the god. 
Somesvara for purposes of daily worship, in the village of 


1 Nivartana i.s defined as equal to ?p jJaad8iS.,or poles. But a pole is taken 
to be equal to 10 cubits or 7 cubits. . The in this grant is called 

JlSdadan^a, and probably bad its OWU weasqre, 
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Battftci in the Kanaihvade country by Soma, the son of Vijjana 
of the Kalaouri dynasty of Kalyana. The grant was made on 
Thursday, the 12th of the bright half of Karitika, in the year 
1096 of the Saka era, corresponding to 1174 A. 0 ., the cyclic year 
being Jayas Here I find, instead of the usual expression, “ years 
elapsed since the time of the Saka king ” or “ the era of the Saka 
king,” occurring in the earlier grants, simply “ in Saka 1096,” 
which shows that the word Saka had, about the end of the eleventh 
century of that era, lost its original signification of “ a particular 
race of fcreigriers” and come to signify an era generally, . 

" The Kalacuri family is, ” it is stated, “ famous in the three 
worlds as amine of Ksatriya jewels.” That it was one of the 
leading royal families of the Middle A-ges is undoubted. The kings 
of Cedi, with whom the later Rastrakuta princes of the Deccan 
, were connected by marriage, belonged to it. Their capital was Tri- 
pura the modern Tevur, near Jabalpur, and they held a strong 
fortress named Kalanjara, 

The branch to which Soma belonged appears to have been v 
very unimportant. The first person mentioned in the grant before , 
usds Krsna. He swas sucoeededby his son Jogama, and he by his,.„ 
son Paramardin.. . Paramar din’s: son was Vijiana, who raised, the 
family to imppHanoe. All, these chiefs must have been dependents,, 
of the Calukyas of Kalyana. 

Vijjaha, .had' attained, 'to ; the position of ’ Dandan-ayaka .t or 
of Minister of 'War. under, Tailapa II, and ; while he- held, that;. : 
ofdoe, he,. jebelled. against, his. I master and. 'assumed ..supreme 
sovereigntyin He is represented in the- grant before us to have . 
fought .withrHie'Pari4ya, the Cola,, the ¥ariga, and the MSlava. •. 

Vijiapa was .succeeded .by his son Soma, upon whom the grant 
heatpws idle most extravagant and bombastic praise, making him 
out, to he a paragon of aUhurpan and ,, soldierly ..virtues, and as : , 
the wisest and most powerful sovereign. But herein we see the 
ar«iety ..cifthe composer to show, off bis own“paramount sovereignty , 
in the domain of learning.!! to whif^biheJaid a claim, and to please 
the reigning monarch, and. not bis..desire, to pourtray the.; truth. 

And there is not a siuglg paFtiOTlw.fet^**BOotioned. in . the .whole 
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\ sausage. Bui from every indication,, it appears; that the KalAcnri: 
princes of Kalyaiia were never able to- consolidate' their power;: 
they had not succeeded, even in complete.ly dispossessing their,' 
masters who still held sway over a part of the country ; and; the, 
dynasty after a troublous and precarious existence for, about, 
35 years became extinct. . . ■; - , 

There is a village of the name of Badachi, in the vicinity of 
Athni, about four miles to the north-west of Kokahntir, which 
in all likelihood is the Battaoi of our grant About 24 miles to 
the north-west of Athni, is a village of the name of Kanavadi, 
with a population of nearly 3,000 persons, which closely corres- 
ponds to the Kanamvacle of our grant, and possessed probably in 
those days sufficient importance to give its name to the country , 
or province.^ 

. A grant, dated 1105 Saka, by another or the last prince of this 
dynasty, Sihghanadeva, the brother of our Soma, was brought to, 
notice by Dr. Fleet in 1875, and published in \the Indian Anti- 
quary. The composer of it is the same person as that of ours. 
The first verse in it does not occur in the present grant ; but the 
next eleven stanzas are exactly the same and occupy the whole of 
our first plate. Then omitting a further eulogy of Soma, which 
fills the first side of our second plate, the writer proceeds to his 
next brother whoIsucoeGded him. This grant was, it will be se^n, 
issued 9 years after ours. 

There is one remarkable circumstance concerning the grant 
before us which deserves notice. : It was at the instance of a 
woman that king Soma made the grant.. In the audience-hall, 
where were assembled eminent and influential men of Ms: and of 
other kingdoms, and where persons, proficient in the arts of music 
and dancing, and men of taste were gathered together, and instru- 
mental music was going on, she sang a beautiful song in a most 
skilful manner and obtained from the king, who was very much 
pleased, as a reward, his consent to give the land in charity, and 
granted it herself on the occasion ; but afterwards got the king 
to do so more formally in the usual manner. She is represented 
to have heeh dearer to the king than his ownlife/ • ’ 

— ■ ^ ^ -U 

1 All this loofil information I Qwe> to Mr. ‘ ^ . 


‘A1:a:LACUR 1 QUEEH'StNGINa^I^^ "^^43 

' ' If sOy tile ^'Question ’is' ^ was Ms -mistress or a ma 

queen. In the first place, the title Devi is affixed to her name 
and she is called Savaladevi. This title cannot be given to a 
' mistress. ' In a Sloka quoted in the Kavyaprakasa, we have : 

Now that she ( a certain woman ) has been raised to the dignity 
of a Devi, how can she remain in the position of, i. e., be used as, 
an attendant.” Similarly, in the play of Malavikagnimitra, when 
the chief queen DharinI is going to give Malavika in marriage to 
the king, the Vidusaka on behalf of the latter, requests DharinI to 
confer on her the title of Devi before she could be accepted, and 
it is given to her in all formality. The title Devi, therefore, is 
applied to queens only. Again, Savaladevi was, according to the 
grant, Tilottam a herself in beauty, the very Sarasvati in® singing, 
and Parvatl in Saubhagya. Saubhagya is a word peculiarly 
used in the case of a woman, and signifies her good; fortune in 
having her husband living and enjoying his kind regards. At 
the same time, being compared with Par vati in this respect, 
Savaladevi must have been a married queen, since Parvati was 
the m.arried wife of Siva. We are also told that Savaladevi’s 
father was Mailugi, and her mother MalhanI ; and in consequence 
of the virtuous deeds of these two meritorious persons, such a 
jewel as Savaladevi was, born. Her sister was one Bavaladevl, 
the store of beauty and grace, and possessed of skill in the arts of 
singing and dancing. Her brother was Bhairava by name, who 
had exercised himself on the musical instruments, especially on 
the Brjlhmavini, and was skilled in heating time.” Now, if 
Savaladevi had been a mistress, all these her relations would not 
have been brought iii to share her disgrace. And persons in that 
position are generally illegitimate children; wherefore we should 
not expect a mention of the father’s name in such cases. Besides, 
the whole matter abouther asking the king’s consent to give land 
in charity only as a reTOrd, and making him grant it formally 
after she had herself done so first, points to her position as a wife. 

There is, therefore, no doubt that Savaladevi was a married 
queen of Soma ; and, ifpq,^ Vfe h«^ve evidence here that in the last 
quarter of the twelfth pentury of the Christian era, music and 
dancing formed a part of the education of Ksatidya girls, and that 
a married KsaWiyA wbniaii dduld be present at M bsseklM/ of emi- 
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ttenimen and sing before them without impropriety. The strict 
Purdah System, which the Maratha princes and chiefs observe at 
the present day, and which even the most highly educated among 
them have not the courage to give up, did not exist in those days. 


Transoeipt 

I 

11 

RqRRR I ?;■ 

IR I 3Tiq RISRT I R ’RRIT- 

■' fftRfiRRf 1 Rlt 

RRfj; I I" RRTRR 

RneqjRt gi:R.'|rrfiTRt l RtRiS^fRqi^FTSRIW- 
Rf ^RRt fRR: I R%r: RRSii^Ri fq^*. #rfrRR: ii 
R R 1 ariRRR R %T R fJR 4 ^ 

R{ ( R ) Rg RRR R RqRtRTIRm?q?nRf RFRR% R RRTfR q?nR 

•■ R # ^(RRTR RR: RRRRR^lvrRt Rl- 

RSTR^Ri'^f^t I Rf^-4 'Tf^RRTRR RrR' 

RR W. RTR RT^ I 5J5,JRi?R r(^^ 

RRRf ## ( # Rf ) f R RfR Rf •^- 

R sRI^rNr: 1 RRkTfRI^ f f?g^RRrlrgR|RRf 
^RTRIRRRIRR'.^'I'SR'Rsf ^q^lcRRRI REfftlRt^qp 
RiR%rRTqT^Ri^ tfr ^r R%q»?!ii^?^ g- 

I RIRI %qTaTR§f(?R)% 

|«Rf |RRi?RRq f^R: R^r- 

R 1%R: 4 %T^RfRR; %R Rf R fRfi^- 

^ (^)Rf I t®l| l^RRr^TRiTRf 

i^itnn R^fr %ff |RiPRi4^i?^: qRRSS^'tet 
R# RRf. 1 RWfI^rRT#5T^fRR?RlRt^nfR- 
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II. — First side.. 


(i) ^?r- 

q'i%7i%#diiTi'^5ir5:5JTi^raFq?^RT?7- 


I ^ 3T5r[%H^(??r?5r i ’T^'^rsf cs'RffsrracSfrr- 
'^ixm s=TKroiTj^:?R ml^rrrt 
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DTR{fr?2r RT^i^ra’f’TR^ 
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?![^tRR R(^ I 3R[if ^erWiWRRRR: 


1% 1^1(1 '^RRJR-^ Rif R^'i IR^ 

fRRi: ! ^(Rjj: R fRIR RRI% RI Rl^ R^It^R: ^i- 

d^R RR R T%- "R R?^R'^ RfcqsMTsi; \ ERRMRi-^ RI- 
Ti R I^TRR RT I ^R^fRI R $■ RIRI* RI'R RrRp^- 
i^: I RRRl^fR IRIRRg^IR R»RR 1 RRTifRRRIR- 
sRF^RRR R^IRR 1 RR'.RR^R^ R’fR RT: RRf TRRIR- 

i%R I R RTIR RflR Rit fiR Rf RR^RRI 1 fR RiRiR 
1^ f R: RR^RiRFIRIR ^ RJ I T^«‘ R RRRI ^ 

RTRR WJ I RRRIRR R?f RIRf RFRPRRRR RIHR ! RI- 
^fRRI c?f^ R RIRT R RIRR^ I R^R r7rRSI- 
II.-— Second Side. 
IRKRRcRJI^i^RR*. I hit; RIR55- 
^^iR Ri^RIIR T^IR^ I RRIRRIf' 

RRPRTi: \TRIRRiRR^^(R^)® 

RlR^IRf I RR IRcSIRRI iN R^RR'i \ 

i^PR Rf^I RR RIfR ’^«R?5Rt ^?RR ' RCTRl R" 

44 [ E. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. III. ] 
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f qF 5 Ti-?Tr 1 rWfyjNHr: 50^- 
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III. 
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i ^fr Fct ^f£r?:r ’srig 

5f (^)'7?rpTrM R’OTf %r: i 5 ^r ^- 
m5Tr|%?q5^i"5Fi 1 h 'Tii:(?r:)%‘-'^^ 1 

m ^ ffsr ■^^('^5;qT(5q^)^(^(^X);i;q^T^^f5T; ^1^^ 

^ rsJ^ '^' /■*4^ f\ r\ 
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Rl'^Rf RR^ ?:(RR(r)^: 1 Rl%SRrqraRqRl(5>f)R5=;f7’Ti^R- 
mr I TfRR[(% 

RR WRRT^IRt I fTRRR RRRR I R(R)?TIR^"-rRR: RIR- 
3[i%R^^RT: I RR?5R?TRI II 


TEAWSLATION 

Welfare ! May the God, the protector of the Universe, the 
support of the earth, and the chastiser of the enemies of virtue, 
who has four hands for giving, protect safely I There is a family 
known by the name of Kalacuri, famous in the three worlds, 
which is as it were the ocean being a repository of jewels in the 
shape of [excellent] Ksatriy as. In that race flourished a king 
[ named ] Krsna, who was as it were another Krsna, and whose 
wonderful deeds, done when he was hut a child, are sung. He 
gave birth to a son, king Jogama, who was death to inimical 
princes, [ and ] the receptacle of prowess which is admired by 
heroes alone. From him who was the ocean of civility, was born 
king Paramarddi[n], charming to the world, as the moon is from 
the ocean of milk. From him, as from the Meru, rose king 
Vijjana, the sun in the shape of a good soldier and (like the sun) 
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the store of glory which pervaded everything. , What, quarter ■ did 
king Vi jjanaj the* mountain on which jewels in the shape of 
virtues grew, not overrun ? What country did he not enjoy ( rule 
over ), what enemy did he not extirpate ? What enemies, who had 
sought an asylum with him, did he not protect ? What kind of 
wealth did he not accumulate ? What gift did he not give, what 
sacrifices did he not perform ? When king Vijiana was conquer™ 
ing the world, the Pandya gave up his fierceness, the Cola king 
took to his heels, the Vanga fled away, the Malava suspected him 
to be Death himself ; and what stronghold did other kings not 
leave, and what quarter did the cowards not fly to ? From him 
rose king Soma the moon, in the full state of a Sovereign like the 
latter when full and bright, who was the abode of all arts as the 
latter is of the digits, dispelling the darkness of all quarters, 
closing I folding ] the lotuses in the shape of the hands of all ini- 
mical princes, whitening the whole world by the lustre of his 
fame, with his rise made charming on account of his graceful feet 
being placed on the stooUike heads of all kings, as that of the 
moon is rendered charming by the rays falling on the tops of all 
mountains.^ What enemies did not bolt away, abandoning their 
country and treasure during his marches, by the noises like those 
on the occasion of universal destruction, made by the striking of 
maces in his tents ? Whose hearts did not break ( through fear ) 
with their eyes closed in a swoon? What talk then can there be 
as regards the dreadful noise of the drums in the festivals of 
fight? The, blessed Sesa alone, who bears the whole burden of 
the earth, knows, if at all, the condition of things on the occasion 
of those marches of his for burning the very seed of kings who 
were his enemies, when the eight quarters, resonant with the 
noise of the playful neighing of the horses were shattered, and 
the eight mountains were dislocated from their rivets by the 
tramping of the hoops of hSrsesI While he is protecting the people 
like a father and governing them like Yama the chastiser ( the 
god of justice ), they have experienced all the happiness of 
the two worlds. In his joyous expeditions for the conquest of 
the quarters, full of great valour as he is, the dust, raised forcibly 


1 have two senses, one fitting with the moon and 

the other with king Soma, 
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from the stirface of the earth, agitated by the violent stamping 
of the hoops of the tall bounding horses, which bedims the lustre 
of the sun, always makes the name Tatini { having banks, i. a, 
a river ) of the celestial river literally true. Of unparalleled 
daring as he is, when the irresistible cloud, in the shape of his 
sword, rested On the summits of mountains in the shape of heads 
of kings, showers in the shape of the drops [ of blood ] from the 
edge of the sword poured down first and then flowed rivers of 
blood ; in those rivers the maddened crowd of beings rambles in 
boats made of the skulls of elephants by [using as] oars the 
arms of his enemies which wmre chopped off, and has not yet 
ceased. Exalted as he is by his sublime virtues, his ever pure 
{ white ) fame humbles the pride of the heavenly Ganges, mars 
the beauty of the colour intensified manifold of the tusk of the 
elephant Of the gods, inspires the Kailasa with fear, alarms even 
the moon, and excites the admiration even of the milky ocean. 
Seeing from a distance that wonderful form of the store of 
prowess, graceful on account of the dignified soldierly costume 
[ consisting of ] a coat of armour, the enemies, like w'omen, attain 
to the tenth condition by means of the effects, horripilation and 
others * ; who, therefore, does not know that extraordinary manli- 
ness of his ? What shall we say of the omnipresence of his fame 
as supreme ( over all ) in the prowess of his arm, when even Siva 
himself is not ( in consequence of the excessive white light of the 
fame overspreading all equally ) able to distinguish his eight 
bodies, and the worlds besides through excess of pride [ on 
account of their being illuminated by the white light of his fame ] 
laugh down to scorn the light of the moon, while all the six oceans 
compete (quarrel) with the milky ocean ? What enemy or beggar, 
having come in contact with the edge of his sword or of the 
stream of water ( poured by the hand ) in warlike or alms-giving 
deeds, did not attain his end ? Those who have seen his daring, 
which is more desperate than the sky is unentangled,® and more 
unapproachable than the sea, become despondent on account of 

1 There are eight kinds of efffeots iproduced in a woman when under the • 
influence of love sweat, stupor, horripilation, &o. These are alluded to 
by the expression “ horripilation and'otheifs and there are ten condi- 
tions into which a lover is pla®ed Supoessively when his love is not re- 
quited, and of which the tenth ia death, 
g A play upon the word : 
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its matchlessness. What can hold the announcements of his 
deeds ? Can the quarters of the sky [ do it ], when they cannot 
all be accommodated on the walls [ in the shape of] the minds of 
the good ? How can we say “ here is he, ” since he pervades all 
( space ) '? What place is there which that lord, the store of glory, 
does not reach by his hands or his taxes? While he is the 
protector of the Universe, ( one can say that ) such a Ksatriya 
was never born or will be born, and what talk then can there be 
about such a one being among the existing ones ? As the heart 
of the king was charmed by the beautiful performances of skill in 
the art of singing, one SavaladevI ( Queen Savala ) was dearer to 
him than his life. Like the stream of the Ganges, the nectar 
( -like complexion ) of her body was bright, pure in the three 
ways, delightful, and destructive of all sins. In beauty she was 
Tilottama herself, in singing she was the very Sarasvatl, in good 
luck ( the regards of her husband ) she was Parvati herself, and in 
bounty the celestial creeper itself. Her father was Mailugi by 
name and her mother was one MalhanI ; in consequence of the 
virtuous deeds of those two meritorious ( persons ), such a jewel 
was born. Her sister was one Bavaladevi, the store of beauty and 
grace ( or good luck ), and possessed of skill in the arts of singing 
and dancing. Her brother was Bhairava by name, who had 
exercised himself on the instruments and the body, especially in 
the Brahmavina, and was skilled in the beating of time. On one 
occasion while she was singing skilfully in the great audience- 
hall, in which the customary music of the flute,' the lute, the 
drum, and the Panava was going on, and in which were sitting 
eminent men of that and other kingdoms, who were proficient in 
the arts of Bharata and others and appreciated the principal and 
subordinate sentiments and could entertain others, she sang a 
Dhrorhvattha, called Ganagalapa^a, without previous arrangement 
( i. e. ex tempore ), in a manner to have a high or low pitch 
according to the note used as a base, to bring out the seven kinds 
of Gamaka, such as throbbing and tremor, and to render the grace- 
ful and soft words distinct ; and obtained from the great king 
who was pleased,— -the great king who surpassed, by the pre- 
eminent virtues of bravery and bounty, the old virtuous Ksatriyas, 
Hala, Hahusa, Bharata, Bhagiratha and others — his consent [ to 
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give land in charity ] as a reward, and herself gave at an' auspici- 
ous place and time, and ( afterwards ) caused that same sovereign 
lord of great kings, whose mind was purified by great faith and 
devotion, to give by pouring water on the twelfth of, the bright 
half of Karttika, the day being Thursday, the consteliation Bevati, 
the Yoga Vyatipata, and the Karana, Bava, in Saka one thousand 
and ninety-six, to fourteen Brahmans of different G-otras, who 
were stores of all lores and purified by their righteous conduct, 
four Mvartanas of land, each measured by tbe Mada pole in a 
village of the name of Battaci, in the country of Kanaihvade, 
and to Sri-Somanatha, the god of gods, a field of rice measuring 
one Nivartana and a flower garden of the same area for every- 
day worship ; the grant not to be touched by the finger even, by 
the king or the officers of the king, and to be respected by all. The 
ancients, who by the force of their holy austerities directly per- 
ceived the results of good deeds, thus speak of the fruit of the main- 
tenance of such a charity: “ The earth has been enjoyed by 
many princes, Sagara and others; the fruit accrues to him to whom 
the earth belongs and at that time when it so belongs. O best of 
kings, by giving land one gives money, grain, gold, various kinds 
of jewels, and other gifts. Those who perform the Agnistoma 
and other sacrifices giving Daksina, do not acquire that merit that 
is attained by giving land. When it is otherwise, they 
have laid down the opposite fruit : “ He who resumes the land 
given by him or by others becomes a wmrm in ordure for sixty 
thousand years. He who ever transgresses the [grant of] land 
given by others, is bound by the chains of Varuna and thrown 
into pus and blood.’* Hence the blessed Harayana himself of 
the name of Rama, who became incarnate through the good for- 
tune of the wmrld, to remove the darkness of ignorance of these 
human beings by setting them an example in his own virtuous 
conduct, not being satisfied though there were Smrtis composed 
by the revered great Rsis, Vyasa, Parasara, &c., who had a direct 
perception of the essence of all righteous behaviour and saw'^ [ the 
occurrences of ] the three times ( past, present, and future ), and 
though there were the very Srutis themselves, great and small, 
ever watchful to give instruction in righteousness, thus solicited 
future Ksatriya sages in words exceedingly sweat through humi- 
lity, brief and graceful, teiug disquieted by the fear of the [ path 
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of ] duty laid down by himself becoming corrupt in the course of 
time : '“ This is a bridge of righteousness common to all kings ; 
you should, therefore, protect it from time to time,’ Ramacandra 
thus entreats all these future kings again and again." This 
charter has been composed by Adityadera, who waits at the feet 
of the learned Sripada, possessing power ( genius ) and culture. 
This is the work of the prosperous Adityadeva, the paramount 
sovereign of the three worlds in [ matters of ] Learning. Auspici- 
ous glory ! ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


A SANSKRIT INSCRIPTION PROM CENTRAL JAVA. 


[ From the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Volume XVII, Part II, 1887-89, pp.lff. ] 

Transcript. 
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TRANSLATION. 

Salutations to the blessed, the noble Tara ! May Tara the 
only Saviour' of the Universb, ’«rho, seeing men sunk in the sea 


1 This may also be translated as “ the only star of the Universe.’ 
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of life wliich is Ml of immeasurable misery, formally delivers 
them by [ resorting to 1 the three^ means, give you the desired 
essence of the glory of the world of the Lord of the gods, and of 
men. Having prevailed upon the great King Panaihkarana by... 
... the Preceptor of King Sailendra^ caused a splendid temple of 
Tara to be constructed. At the command of the Preceptor, the 
grateful ones made [ an image of ] the goddess Tara and construct- 
ed that temple and also a house (monastery) for the honoured 
mendicant priests ( Bhibsus ) who knew the Great Vehicle 
( Mahay ana ) of discipline. By the king’s mandate issued in the 
names of Pahkura, Tavana, and Tirisa,^ the temple of Tara was 
caused to be constructed and also this ( monastery ) for the 
honoured mendicant priests. The meritorious Preceptor of King 
Sailendra constructed the temple of Tara during the prosperous 
reign of the king, the son of Sailendravarma. The great King 
Panarhkarana built tte temple of Tara to do honour to the 
Preceptor, after seven hundred years of the era of the Saka king 
had elapsed. A village of the name of Kolaga( ? ) has been 
granted to the congregation, the eminent men and leaders^ of the 


1 The ITpSyas or means are three. ( See Dharmasamgraha, Max Muller’s 
Ed., CXI.) 

2 Sailendra, literally means the lord of mountains,” and the phrase, Sai* 
lendraraja may be translated as “ king of the mountainous country.” But 
it must be taken here as the name of a king. He is called Sailendravarma 
in the sixth line, of which name the latter part varma is the usual affix of 
the names of Ksatriyas ; and his son is represented as reigning at the 
time when the temple was built. In the ninth line the plural of the name 
with the word bhupa added to it is used, and the phrase literally means 
“ the kings Saileiidravarmas.” This could be taken as the plural honorific ; 
but at the time when the Inscription was cut, Sailendra was not on the 
throne, but his son ; wherefore the plural is to’ be understood in the sense 
of ‘‘ the descendants of Sailendra.” It will be seen in the Remarks that 
I identify Sailendra with the prince SelaPrawat, whose name loccurs in 
one of the lists given by Sir Stamford Raffies. 

3 These are un-Sanskrit names, and must be the titles in old Javanese of 

the leading men or officers of districts and villages resembling the here- 
ditary officers of India. They are spoken of as DesS&dhyaksas or,” leaders 
of the country ” below. 

4 See the above note. 
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coiimtry’, Pafakura, Tavana, and- Tirisa being -called : to : -witness. 
This incomparaHe Daksina ( gratuity ) in the shape of land has 
been granted to the congregation by the liondike king. It Bhould 
be continued by the kings [of the race of] Sailendravarma to 
successive bodies of the honoured ones (Bhiksus), and by the 
wise^ Pahkura and others, the good Tavana and others, the wise 
Tirisa and others, and the virtuous foot-soldiers. Moreover, the 
lion-like king again and again begs of all future kings, that this 
bridge in the shape of charities which is common to all men 
should be preserved by them from time to time. By the religious 
merit resulting from this monastery, may all people who follow 
the teaching of the Jinas derive a knowledge of the divisions of 
tilings produced by the chain^ of causes, and attain prosperity ! 
The prosperous Kaliyana'" Panamkarana begs again and again of 
future kings to preserve the monastery in the proper manner. 

Eemaeks. 

I place before the Society to-day a photograph of a Sanskrit 
. Inscription found in Central Java, together with a modern Nagari 
transcript and an English translation. The photograph was sent 
to me from Batavia by Mr. Baumgarten, who takes great interest 
in Oriental studies. The Inscription is cut on a slab of stone, and 
the length is 67 centimetres and breadth 46. The characters 
resemble those of North-Indian Inscriptions of the period between 
the eighth and eleventh centuries, being a good deal like those 
in the Radhanpur grant of Govinda III dated 730 Saka or 808 
A. D., the grant of Vakpatiraja of the year 1031 Samvat ooi*res- 


‘ 1 The word which I read must be a word expressive of praise as Sat 

is, which is used in connection with Tavana, and SSdhu which is applied 
to the Pattis, It seems to be the Prakrit of the Sanskrit Sujna. 

2 Twelve things are mentioned in the Buddhistic treatises, each 
subsequent one of which is produced from each preceding, and this 
constitutes the chain of causes and' effects, upon which depends the 
worldly existence of man. When this chain is known and efforts are 
made to destroy the first linfe ^ ^an is free from worldly existence and 
attains NirvEpa. The technical term by which this causation is known 
is PratitybtpSda ( Dharmasa^graha, Stax liiullePs Ed., pp, 9 and 43 )• 

3 This is another name of the kin^. See th© “ Bemarks,” 
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ponding to 975 A. and the Inscription at Deval in RoMlkhandg 
dated 1049 Samvator 993 A. D.; while the style of execution is 
almost exactly like that of an Inscription found at Ghosravan, 
near the old city of hTalanda in Magadha or Bihar, which I 
translated for Mr. Broadly in 1872,’ and which is to be referred 
to about the middle of the ninth century. 

The Inscription is in verse. The first stanza is in the Vasanta- 
tilaka metre, one in the middle is a Samanika without the last 
or eighth syllable, two about the end are in the Salin! and 
Upendravajra metres ; and the remaining eight are Aryas. That 
in the Salinl metre is the same as the one which occurs in some 
North-Indian and also South-Indian copperplate grants ; only, the 
first half of the Indian Sloka is here made the second half, and 
we have Rajasimhah instead of Ramabhadrah. 

The Inscription opens with salutations to the Buddhistic 
goddess Tara ; and in the first stanza she is praised and her 
blessings invoked. Then we are told that the Guru or Preceptor 
of King Sailendra, having established his influence over the great 
King Panamkarana, caused a splendid temple of Tara to be con- 
structed in the reign of the son of King Sailendravarma. Panam- 
karna built the temple of Tara out of respect for the Preceptor, 
after seven hundred years of the era of the Saka king had elapsed. 
This temple and also a monastery for the mendicant priests of 
the Mahayana school referred to by the pronoun “ this ”, were 
erected after a royal mandate had been issued in the names of the 
Pafikura, Tavana, and Tirisa. A village of the name of Kolaga 
or Kolasa was granted as Daksina to the congregation of the 
priests, and the same Pahkura, Tavana, and Tirisa, who are here 
spoken of as De^adhyaksas or the leading men, or rather 
the constituted authorities of the country, are called to witness 
the grant. Then follows the charge usual in Indian charters of 
this nature to future kings to continue the grant and preserve 
the monastery. 

Of these two buildings, the monastery is that which is called 


1 Published in VoL XLI, JASB, Parti, p. ^71 f and printed later in this 
Volume ]. ; . 
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ChandiKali Sari by Sir Stamford Raffles and described by Mm 
in his History of Java ( Second Ed., Vol. II, p. 25 ). “ The exter- 
nal appearance of this edifice is,” he says, “ really very striking 
and beautiful. The composition and execution of its outer sur- 
face evinces infinite taste and judgment, indefatigable patience, 
and skill. Nothing can exceed the correctness and minute 
beauties of the sculpture throughout, which is not merely profuse, 
but laboured and worked up to a pitch of peculiar excellency 
scarcely suitable to the exterior of any building.” Again “ On 
entering the building, the mind of every one must be fully 
satisfied that it was never constructed for, or dedicated to, mere 
religious purposes. The arrangement is entirely adapted to the 
domestic residence of a great Hindu chieftain or raja.” But we 
now see from the Inscription that it was not the residence of a 
great Hindu raja, but the residence of the priests of the Buddhist 
Mahayana school. 

The temple of Tara is described by Sir Stamford under the 
name of Chandi Kali Bening ( Vol. II, p. 27 ). “ This ruin,” he 
says, “ is of the same general form and appearance as the larger 
temples at Chandi Sewa and Zoro Jongran, but on a closer exami- 
nation, is found to be superior to the whole, in the delicate and 
minute correctness of execution of all its decorative parts.” I 
submit to the Society the photographs of these two buildings 
which Mr. Baumgarten has kindly sent to me. 

It is somewhat difficult to determine the relations between the 
prince Sailendra whose Preceptor caused the temple to be con- 
structed, and his son during whose reign it was constructed, on 
the one hand, and Panarhkarana,the monarch, who constructed it 
and made the grant of land, on the other. Sailendra and his son 
are spoken of as Rajas merely, while Panaihkarana is styled 
Maharaja, wherefore it is possible that he was a paramount 
sovereign whose feudatories were Sailendra and his son. But 
taking all things into consideration, I think it best to take Panarh- 
karana himself as the son of Sailendra, though I should have 
expected his name in the clause “ during the prosperous reign of 
the son of Sailendra,” which occurs in the Inscription. 

In one of the lists of the Hindu sovereigns of Java given by 
Sir Stanjford Raffles ( p. 87, Vol, II )» on the authority of Manus- 
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oripts found in the eastern parts of Java, the name Sela Prawat 
occurs. Prawat is evidently the Sanskrit Parvata or “ mountain,” 
which means the same thing as Saila. This Saila appears to be 
the same monarch as the Sailendra of our Inscription. The date 
of his accession given in the MSS is 756 of the Javanese or 
Saka era, while, according to our Inscription, he must have 
ceased to reign before 700 Saka in which year his son was on the 
throne. But this small discrepancy must be regarded as con- 
firming the. identification rather than militating against it; for 
a mere tradition such as that recorded in the Manuscripts, cannot 
to be expected to be perfectly accurate. Or, it is possible that 
the Inscription gives only the hundreds of the number represent- 
ing the date, omitting the tens and units. 

The name of the next king given in the list is Kandiawan or 
Jaya Langkara. Kandiawan appears to be the same as Kaliyana, 
which, in the last stanza of the Inscription, is prefixed to the 
name Panarhkarana. Of the second name the first part is a mere 
horonic prefix, and Langkara is not unlikely a corruption of 
nariikara which occurs in the name Panarhkarana, the first 
syllable Pa being dropped, and naih changed to Lang as it does 
even in our Indian languages. As in the charters issued by 
Indian princes the royal mandate is addressed to the Rastrapatis, 
Gramapatis, Ayuktaka, Niyuktaka, &c., that is, to persons in- 
vested with authority over villages and districts like the heredi- 
tary officers of modern times, so is it in the charter before us. 
But these district and village authorities are here called PahKura, 
Tavana, and Tirisat. These are not Sanskrit words, and must be 
old Javanese. The first of these seems to have been presevered 
in the modern Pangoran, a title applied to the sons and daughters 
of sovereigns, according to Raffles ( Vol. I, p. 298 ), This simi- 
larity in the form of the charters points to a similarity of polity 
in the two countries. 

According to the united testimony of ail who have written 
about the island, Central Java is full of statues, Inscriptions, and 
ruins of buildings, all of them vestiges of the flourishing Hindu 
civilization of the island. The sculptures and detailed ornamenta- 
tion of the finest buildingr, the Boro Buddor, present such close 
resemblance to those in the Hasik, Ajanta, and Kenari Caves, 
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that in the opinion of the late Dr. Fergusson, it points to an 
identity of workmanship and workmen. Most of the Inscriptions 
are in the Kawi or old Javanese dialect, while there are a few 
which are in Sanskrit like the one before us. It is very much to 
be regretted that many of these have not yet been published, as 
they are sure to throw considerable light on the obscure history 
of the island, as our Inscriptions have done on the early history 
of India. 

In the Fourth Volume of the Indian Antiquary, ( p. 356 ), two 
small Sanskrit Inscriptions from East Java are published, the 
characters in which are unmistakably South-Indian ; while our 
Inscription is, as we have seen, in the Nagarl characters of the 
North, especially of Magadha or Bihar, thus showing that Hindus 
both from Northern and Southern India went and settled in the 
island. The Inscriptions from Cambodia recently published by 
M. Barth are all of them in the South Indian characters, and in 
all, one or other of the Brahmanic gods, Siva, Visnu, &c., is in- 
voked. Cambodia was thus colonized by Hindus from 
Southern India, and does not seem to have had any considerable 
Buddhistic population. 

The Hindu settlements of Java were not made once for all ; 
but there must have been a constant communication between the 
island and India ; and Indians went to Java and settled there 
from time to time. The earliest notice of the Hindu civilization 
of the island which is unquestionably historical is that by the 
Chinese' Buddhist pilgrim Fa-Hian, who in 413 A. D. returned to 
China from Ceylon by sea, and, on the way, passed five months 
in a country which he reached at the end of more than ninety 
days after leaving Ceylon, and which he calls Yepoti. Yepoti is 
the Chinese equivalent of Yavadvipa, the Sanskrit name of Java. 
As the island of Sumatra also was by the Mahomedans called 
“ lesser Java, ” Dr. Fergusson thinks that that was the island 
visited by Fa-Hian. But I agree With Mr. Beal in thinking that 
in all Ukelihood it was Jata ttself. , 

In the Yavadvipa, , , Fa-Hian tells us “heretics and 
Brahmans fiourished, but the law of Buddha is not much 
known. ” . If these Brahmans and’ heretics established a 
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colony in the island before the beginning of the fifth 
century, and carried with them the Sanskrit alphabet of the time, 
they could not, if they were cut oflf from the parent country, 
develop out of it the fine Nagarl letters of the Inscription before 
us, so alike in every respect to those in use in Northern India 
four centuries later. And our Inscription, as well as the remains 
of Buddhistic temples and monasteries, show that in the eighth 
century and even before, there was a large population of the 
followers of Sakyamuni ; but since Fa-Hian says that the law of 
Buddha was not much known when he visited the island, the 
Buddhists must have emigrated in large numbers later on. In 
an article by the late Dr. Burnell published in The Academy in 
1876, that scholar states his view that there was “ a large emigra- 
tion of Buddhists from North India to Java about the eleventh 
century A, D., and these took with them a Nagarl alphabet, which 
is a great contrast to the old Javanese character.” We now see 
the existence of this Nagarl alphabet in the island in the latter 
part of the eighth century of the Christian era, and also of a 
large Buddhistic population. 

In the Sanskrit literature of India, however, so far as it has 
hitherto been examined, Java is very rarely noticed. The 
"Yavadvipa adorned with the seven kingdoms,” and Suvarna- 
dvipa which has been identified with Sumatra have been mention- 
ed in the Kiskindhakanda of the Ramayana; and in the Katha- 
saritsagara, Indian merchants are represented as trading with 
Suvarnadvipa and other islands of the name of Narikela or the 
coooanut island, sKarpur a or the camphor island, and Kataha. 
The Eathasaritsagara is professedly a translation of or compila- 
tion based on Gunadhya’s Brhatkatha, a work which must have 
been composed in the first or second century of the Christian era. 
If, therefore, this work, w'hioh has not yet been recovered, con- 
tained a mention of Suvarnadvipa and some of the other islands 
of the Eastern Archipelago, the connection of India with those 
islands must have begun very early. And this is confirmed by 
Fa-Hian’s statement in the beginning of the fifth century that 
Brahmans and heretics flourished in the island. 

The traditional accounts of the Javanese refer the founda- 
tion of the first Indian colony to & person whom they 
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call Adi Saka or the original Safca, the founder of the Saka 
era, which is used in Java. Higher antiquity is not claimed 
for it It is, of course, difficult to say what the precise 
meaning of the tradition is; but what appears to me to be, 
in all likelihood, the true sense is that some princes or chiefs 
of the Saka or Scythian race,— which, we know, had establish.- 
ed itself in India about the beginning of the Saka era, and 
had adopted Indian civilization, as is evident from the coins 
and Inscriptions of the Satrap dynasty of Ujjayini and Kathiawar- 
established the first Indian Colony in Java a short time after 
the foundation of the era in India. The same enterprising spirit 
which brought the Sakas into India and led to the establishment 
of a Saka monarchy in Sind, Rajputana, and other provinces, 
must have carried them further to the east. 

Hinduism did not possess that tenacity in Java which it has 
shown in India. From about the first century before the 
Christian era to about the beginning of the fourth, many of the 
Indian provinces were held by foreigners of the Yavana (Bactrian 
Greek), Saka, and Palhava races who had settled in the country. 
They, however, did not communicate any new religion to thei. 
Hindus, but, on the other hand, adopted either Buddhism or 
Brahmanism from the Hindus themselves. After the restoration 
of the native dynasties in the fourth century, Brahmanism 
became more powerful than Buddhism, and flourished till the 
beginning of the 12th century, by which time the latter had died 
a natural death. But now a new and serious danger threatened 
the existence of Hinduism. The Mahomedans, who show no 
toleration for other religions, established an empire in India. 
But though they held the country for five centuries and forcibly 
converted Hindus to Mahomedanism and pulled down their 
temples, from time to time, when the religious zeal of their 
princes and chiefs was excited, the only tangible effect of their 
domination was to add a Mahomedan fraction to the population 
of India. Mahomedanism did exert an indirect influence over 
some of the Hindu religious sects, especially by communicating 
to them a strictly monotheistic tendency ; but it was slight. In 
Java, on the other hand, Mahomedans did not appear as con- 
querors but as missionaries ; but in a short course of lime they 
46 I K" Cf- Bbandarkar’s Works, VoL HI.) 
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succeeded in converting the whole island to their faith, and 
Hinduism was compelled to take refuge in the small island of Bali, 
where it flourishes at the present day. But with the destruction of 
Hinduism, the blood of the foreign colonists, who “ had persevered 
for nearly nine centuries in adorning the island with edifices 
almost unrivalled elsewhere of their class, had become,” accord- 
ing to Dr. Fergusson, “ diluted, their race impure, and their 
energy effete.” 

And, gentlemen, you will, I hope, allow me, in conclusion, to 
make a reffection or two which it is almost impossible for an 
English-knowing Hindu in the present condition of his country 
to avoid, when engaged on such a subject as this. If from the 
first century of the Saka era to about the twelfth. Brahmans and 
other Hindu castes set at naught the prohibition of the Sastras 
against crossing the sea, and went on voyages lasting for ninety 
days and more, there is no reason why they should not do so in 
this nineteenth century of that era, and go to Europe and 
America. The amount of energy and enterprise that the Hindus 
of those days displayed, in thus keeping a constant intercourse 
with Cambodia and the islands of the Archipelago, establishing 
colonies there, and imparting to the native Polynesians their own 
civilization, ought, in the midst of a great deal in our present 
condition that is very discouraging, to fill us with hope as to the 
innate capacities of our race. If, according to the interpretation 
I have ventured to put on the Javanese tradition, it was in conse- 
quence of their contact with the Sakas that the Indian Aryas 
first showed those qualities, we have by our side at the present 
day the sturdy Anglo-Saxon to spur us on. Let us accept his 
guidance and leadership with a willing heart, and move on in 
all the fields of human activity, not excepting the one the 
achievements of our ancestors in Which we have been con- 
sidering. 


A NOTE ON THREE BRICKS^' WITH IMPRESSIONS OF 
FIGURES AND LETTERS ON THESB FOUND 
AT TAGOUNG, SOME 200 MILES ABOVE 
MANDALAY IN BURMA. 

[ From the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Volume XX, 1902, pp. 106ff. ] 

( Communicated to the Society in July 1898. ) 

Nos. I and II of these bricks contain three figures, the middle 
one sitting in an attitude of meditation with the right hand 
touching the earth, and the two at the sides standing. They are 
enclosed in shrines, and the vacant space is filled with representa- 
tions of Stupas. The sitting figure represents Buddha and the two 
at the sides probably represent his chief disciples Sariputra and 
Maudgalayana speaking or lecturing. The third brick contains only 
one figure in a shrine which represents Buddha sitting in a 
meditative attitude as in the others, and the vacant space at the 
sides and above is filled with Stupas, the two at the sides being 
much larger than those above or in the other two bricks. Below 
the figure there are letters in relief, which, together with the 
figures, were impressed on the clay by means of a matrix. They 
form the well-known Buddhist formula in the Arya metre. The 
following are transcripts 

No.I. 

% FSIFFifl [fr] (v) 

For the letters marked 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, read respectively U’, ^ri, Hf, 
^t. The letters which are indistinct are enclosed within rectan- 
gular brackets. The letters Which have dropped out or are 
obliterated are enclosed within circular brackets. 

fa II. 

'in [i^] (?f)[ir]aff 

Read t, ?tt, fb # respectively for the letters 

marked 1, 2, 3, &c. 

* ‘Porwarded by Lieut, A. Willock. ' 
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Fo. III. 

w [tr] ^ ^ PRW 

r [BBj'jf 

For the letters marked 1, 2, 3, &c., read respectively ??, 1", Bi, f 

Bt, tr,%, tirr. 

This formula occurs in Buddhistic sculptures discovered in 
India, and it was often impressed on clay by means of a seal as 
in the numerous specimens found in one of the Keneri caves 
( JBBEAS, VI, 157, PI. VII, a, b, c, d), at Valabhi ( Ind. Ant., I, 
130 ; JBBRAS, XI, 334 ) and other places in hTorthern India. It 
however mostly occurs in its Sanskrit form, and is as follows 

UBf =51 VI FHIH BfMBvr: II 

As impressed on the bricks under notice, it is in the Pali 
language. Here we have before j and the Pali form of 
the Sanskrit 3#ivv, for if and 3UI3 <t. The formula gives succinct- 
ly Buddha’s method of Salvation. He traced the misery of 
worldly existence to certain causes and pointed out the way of 
counteracting or destroying those causes and thus attaining to 
bliss. The formula may be thus translated 

“ The Tathagata explained the cause of those mattefs which 
spring from a cause and [ the mode of ] its destruction. This was 
what the Great Ascetic taught.” 

The form of the letters on the bricks resembles that which 
prevailed, in Northern India in the eighth century of the Christian 
Era. The bricks therefore are not older than that century. 

It deserves to be noticed that one of the clay impressions 
found at Keneri and given by Mr. West in his article 
resembles the figure and the Stupa ornaments in the bricks 
before us, and the formula also is in Pali, except that we have g for 
T in the fourth word. There is also the verb for frv instead of 
the of the Sanskrit form. This is almost a unique inst^ppe of 
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the occurrence of the Pali formula in Indian monuments. That we 
find it mostly in Sanskrit is to be accounted for by the fact that 
it was composed or came into general use about or after the time 
when the Pali ceased to be the sacred language of Indian 
Buddhism. In the bricks under notice it occurs in the Pali form 
because the language of Buddhistic Literature in Burma has 
always been Pali. 


GN DR. HOERNLE’S VERSION OF A NASIK 
INSCRIPTION AND THE GATHA DIALECT. 

[ From the Indian Antiquary, Volume XII, 1883, pp. 139ff. ] 

In the middle of 1874 I spent about six weeks in deciphering 
and translating the Inscriptions in the caves at Nasik, and pre- 
pared a paper and submitted it to the International Congress of 
Orientalists held in London in that year. The paper has been 
published in the Transactions of the Congress.’ The reading of 
those Inscriptions was a work of great difficulty, since some of 
them are in the Pali or Prakrit dialect, and others contain a mix- 
ture of Sanskrit and Prakrit. The letters, too, in several of them, 
are faintly out. I could derive very little assistance from the 
labours of my predecessor in the field, for, except the one which is 
almost entirely in Sanskrit, the Inscriptions were misread by 
him. I could, therefore, never look upon my work as final, and 
was aware of its imperfections. Besides, the paper was printed 
in London, and as I could look over one proof only, there are a 
good many misprints. I have, therefore, long been thinking of 
revising the paper, and publishing it separately ; but no opportu- 
nity has yet presented itself, and I now learn that Dr. Biihler has 
re-read and re-translated the Inscriptions. What I have been able 
to do is to re-write my remarks on the relations between the 
Andhrabhrtyas and the Satrap kings ; and these I have eipbodied 
in a paper I have written for the Bombay Gazetteer.® Since the 
time my translations appeared in the Transactions of the Congress, 
I have found one or two better readings proposed by other scholars. 
Similarly there is one proposed by Dr. Hoernle in his paper, 
published in the Indian Antiquary, Volume XII, pp. 27ff, to which 
I should attach great weight if I were to revise the paper. But 
that scholar has at the same time found fault with my transla- 
tion of the Inscription, which is the subject of his paper, and 
which is one of the easiest in the series. He thinks I have 


1 It has been included in Volume I of this Edition.-v-N. B. U. 

2 This ‘paper* is the “Early History of the Peccan ’* included in this 
Volume earlier* — N, B, U, 
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mistranslated it. I desire therefore to discuss the matter here, 
so that scholars at large may be able to judge whether Dr. Hoernle 
has mistranslated it or I. 

The Inscription is No. 17 of Mr. Wests Series. Dr. Hoernle 
thinks he has discovered an important fact, viz., that the Inscrip- 
tion is in the Gatha dialect. This, in my opinion, does not come 
to more than saying that it contains a mixture of Sanskrit and 
Prakrit, or that there are some ungrammatical forms in the 
Inscription. For I believe the Gatha dialect does not deserve to 
be called a dialect with distinctive characteristics. My views on 
it as well as on the language of these Inscriptions, both of which 
I also consider alike, I have given in the Wilson [Philological] 
Lectures which I delivered in 1877, but which, owing to several 
unfortunate circumstances, I have not yet been able to publish.^ 
I quote them here from my manuscript : — 

“ In many other ancient monuments existing in the country, 
we often find Inscriptions which are principally in two languages, 
the Sanskrit and the Pali or Prakrit, understanding by this last 
term a dialect derived from Sanskrit. Those in the latter ( Pali ) 
are mostly connected with Buddhism, though some Buddhistic 
Inscriptions also — such as those discovered by General Cunning- 
ham at Mathura'several years ago — are in Sanskrit In the caves 
at Kanheri, Nasik, Junnar, Nanaghat, Karle,and some other places 
in this Presidency and in the Bhilsa topes, we have Pali or 
Prakrit Inscriptions. Most of these are short, but at Nasik we 
have long ones in the caves of Usavadata and Gofcamiputra. The 
language of these latter is Pali, and but a few forms are peculiar, 
such as Datta and Kita for which the Pali has Dinna and Kata, — 
past pavssive participles of the roots da and kr, and ‘"Be” for the 
numeral ' two, ’ instead of the Pali Dve or Duve. In Usavadata’s 
cave we have one Inscription ( almost ) entirely in Sanskrit, the 
rest are in Pali or Prakrit, but we have an intermixture of 
Sanskrit words, and the conjpncts pra, tra, and ksa often appear. 
In these and the smaller Inscriptions we have such words as Bara 

1 Since published in a book form, Bombay, 1914. These Wilson Philological 
Lectures of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar oh the Sanskrit and Prakrit Languages 
are included in Volume IV of this Edltiohi— N. B. ' ' 
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for Dvara, Barasaka for Varsika, Barisa for Varsa, XJdisa for 
Uddi^ya, while the Pali forms of these words are Dvara, Vassika, 
Vassa and Uddesetva. 

“ Some of these Inscriptions were engraved so late 
as the third century, when the Pali could hardly have been 
the vernacular. It had, however, become the sacred language of 
the Buddhists; the mendicant priests, for whom the caves were 
intended, and even educated lay members of that persuasion 
understood it, and hence it was used in these Inscriptions as 
Sanskrit was in others. The style of Gotamiputra’s charters, 
abounding as it does in long compounds and elaborate 
expressions. Is very unlike the plain and simple language of 
Asoka’s edicts. And at the end of these and that of his son, we 
are told that the officers of the kings who caused the charters to 
be engraved, acted under the command of, i. e., wrote to the dicta- 
tion of ‘ respected persons who were the compilers of all such 
documents.’ 

“It thus appears that the Pali was at that time a 
sacred and a literary language among the Buddhists. And as to 
the language of other Inscriptions, which, like those of Gotaml- 
putra apd his son, were not composed by learned men, one can 
easily understand how ignorant persons not knowing Sanskrit or 
Pali well, but still not ignorant enough to know nothing of both, 
would confound together Sanskrit, Pali and vernacular words. 
Even in our days we find this phenomenon in the Patrikas or 
horoscopes written by our Josis or astrologers, w'Mch are neither -I 
in pure Sanskrit nor in pure vernacular, but contain a mixture 
of both, and the Sanskrit words and forms in which are incorrectly 
written, 

“ And an explanation of this nature I have also to give 
of another variety of language that is found in the writings of 
the Northern or Nepalese Buddhists. Unlike those of the Singa- 
lese and Burmese Buddhists these are written in Sanskrit, but in 
such works as the Lalitavistara, or the Life of Buddha, we find 
along with prose passages in pure Sanskrit a number of verses 
which contain words or forms which are not Sanskrit. Thus, for 
instance, we have — 
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or 

'ti'5'n^i arg^rwfr i 

“ You will here see that Karmasya, Jag:e, and Yasam are, in 
the Pali, treated like nouns in a. Arha is dissolved into araha, 
and there are a few other instances of this process, such as Kilesa 
for klesa, Siri, for sri, Hiri for hri, &c. But generally the conjunct 
consonants are retained as they are in Sanskrit, and not assimi- 
lated as in the Pali. So also you have CodentP for codayanti, 
Mayaya,* gen. sing, of maya, Upajanitva,® Sunisyati,® Niriksatha,'*' 
imperative second pers. pi. Sametha® for Samayata, &c., and 
even such words as manapa,® which are Pali in every respect. 
But along with these Pali characteristics, there are other pecu- 
liarities which must be attributed simply to carelessness. For 
instance, the case terminations are often omitted as in Kama 
sevati’° for Kamam sevate, Sugata” for sugatam, when governed 
by Pujayituih, Moksa bhosyati for Mokso bhavisyati, &c. Such 
constructions as Ksantya’® saurabhyasampannah for Ksantisaura- 
bhya°,’^ Sllasamadhi tatha prajn5mayam for Silasamadhiprajna- 
may am are often to be met with. 

“ This language has, therefore, no fixed characteristics at all. 
We have seen that in such words as Karma, Jaga, and Yasa above, 
the final consonant is dropped, and these as in the Pali and the 
Prakrits made nouns in a. But Yasas, the original Sanskrit form, 
is also used as in Klrtirya^asca,’* and there are instances in 
which other final consonants are preserved. Along with such a 
Pali form as Sunisyati noticed above, such a Sanskrit one as 
Srnvanti,’® is found. It therefore appears to me that this is not 
an independent language ; but that the writers of the Gathas 
knew the spoken language of Pali, and that they were imperfect- 

1 Lalitavistara p. 40, 1. 14. % Ib. p. 50,1. 6. 

3 Ib. p. 14, 1. 9. 4 Ib, p. 81, 1. 7. . 

6 Ib. p. 40, 1. 17. 6 lb. p. 62; L I. ' 7 lb. p. 41, 1. 10. 

8 Ib. p. 42, 1. 4, 9 Ib. p. 51, 1. 15. 

10 Ib. p. 31, 1. 11. 11 lb. p. 51, 1. 10. 

15 lb. •P.41 1.9. 13 Ib. p. 5l 1 18. - . . ,,r. 

14 lb. p. 50, 1. 17. 15 Ib. p. Ill 1. 7. * _ . r 
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ly acquainted with Sanskrit, knowing enough of it to see that the 
assimilation of consonants was a vulgarity, but not acquainted 
with its grammar. They intended to write in the more polished or 
literary language, hut not knowing it well, often used unconsciously 
the grammatical forms and the peculiar words of the vernacular. 

“At the time when the Gathas were written, the claims of the 
Pali to be considered a separate language were probably not re- 
cognized, and it constituted the speech of the uninstructed. 
Those who in this condition of things wished to write, could not 
think of doing so in that form of speech, and therefore wrote in 
what they considered the language of educated men, hut they 
knew it imperfectly, and hence produced such a heterogeneous 
compound as we have seen.” 

I give this rather long extract to show that in my opinion we 
should not in these Inscriptions look for the characteristics of a 
settled or fixed dialect. The Inscription under discussion was 
composed by one who wished to write Sanskrit, but did not know 
the language quite in the form which was finally given to it by 
the great grammarians and other authors. Hence, along with 
Sanskrit, we should expect to meet with a few Pali or vernacular 
forms of words. 

I will now proceed to consider Dr. Hoernle's translation, 
and his objections to mine. 

In the first line occurs the compound Suvarnadanatirfcbakarena, 
used as an epithet of Usavadata. I translate it, “ who presented 
gold and constructed flights of steps.” Dr. Hoernle calls this a 
curious juxta-position. Why, I do not know. The Inscription 
attributes such gifts and charitable deeds to Usavadata as have 
been considered peculiarly meritorious by Hindus from that to 
the present day, and are laid down in works on the Dharmasastra, 
with certain rituals to be used in making them. The giving 
away of a hundred thousand cows and of villages, feeding a 
hundred thousand Brahmans, furnishing Brahmans wiih the 
means of marrying, and all the rest, which are credited to Usava- 
data, are such ; and among the meritorious deeds of this nature is 
the deed^of giving Suvarna or gold, which is quite an independent 
gift. Suvarnadana is mentioned as one of the ten chief Danas or 
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religious gifts, in all treatises on the subject, and among them in 
Hemadri’s Danakhanda ( p. 564-75, Bibl. Ind. Ed. ). 

Tirtha is ‘ a flight of steps ’ to a reservoir or stream of water, and 
is so explained by the native lexicographers, and is used in that 
sense in literature. Mallinatha, commenting on a verse in the 
Kiratarjunlya, which contains that word, says, “ as there are 
many people to enter a reservoir of water, to which a Tirtha has 
bean constructed but the maker of a Tirtha is rare, so, &c.”' The 
making of a Tirtha, like that of constructing a bridge, is con- 
sidered a meritorious deed. In a passage from the Aditya-Purana, 
quoted by Hemadri, in the work mentioned above, Tirtha is named 
along with Tadaga ‘ a tank, ’ Kupa ‘ a well, ’ Setu ‘ a bridge, ’ &c., 
as a thing the maker of which goes to heaven and lives there for 
crores of years ( p. 155 ). Suvarnadana or the gift of gold and 
the construction of a flight of steps or a Ghata, were the two 
religiously charitable deeds of Usavadata at Barnasaya, and 
therefore they are here put together. The Inscription is a histori- 
cal record, and not a work of imagination. If It were the latter, 
one might well ask what is the necessary connection between 
them which led the author to put them together. But the muddy 
state of the river might have led the son-in-law of Nahapana to 
construct a Ghata there, and Suvarnadana, being one of the several 
modes of charity which Hindu opinion held sacred, was made by 
him there as he made other gifts in other places. 

The other objection brought forward by Dr. Hoernle is that 
“ Danakarena is, he imagines, a rather unidiomatic expression.” 
I suppose he means that the use of the root Kr with Dana is not 
sanctioned by idiom. But in Hemadri’ s Danakhanda we have 
( p. 3, V. 17 ), Tatkrtadanavarilaharl, “ the waves of the water 
[ poured on the occasion ] of the gifts made by him ” ; ( p. 34 ), 
yat kanyasu pita kuryat danaih pujanamaroanam, quoted from 

the Brahma Purana ; ( p. 90 ), danamacamanam praudha- 

pado na kurvlta, quoted from Satyayana ; ( p. 688 ), yat kimcit 
kurute danarix tadanantyaya kalpate, extracted from the Vahni- 
Puranaj and (p. 996), danam tena prakartavyam, quoted from 
the Bhavisyottara. In these and a variety of other instances the 
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root Kr is used with Dana and therefore my way of dissolving the 
componiid cannot be objected to on the score of idiom. 

Now Dr, Hoernle’s translation of the compound whichj he 
says, is also Dr. Biihler’s, is — “ gave gold to build a sacred bathing-, 
place. This destroys the religious sense of Dana and makes the 
expression Suvarnadana quite useless. Certainly the other works 
of IJsavadata,— the rest-houses, tanks, wells, &c.,— were not con- 
structed or dug by him with his own hands. He paid gold or 
money to get them also constructed or dug. Why then should 
the exprsssion Suvarnadana be used here, and notin those places? 
And what are bathing places as different from'the Ghatas or flights 
of steps, and whence do you get them ? 

The next expression with my translation of which Dr. Hoernle 
finds fault, is Catiisalavasadhapratisraya. He thinks that one 
kind of building only is intended by this compound, but beyond 
saying that in this Dr. Biibler agrees with him, he gives no reason 
whatever. But Pratisraya, as I have stated in a note, is what in 
these days is called an Annasattra, i. e., a house where travellers 
put up and are fed without charge. Dr. Hoernle calls it a rest- 
house. I have no objection to the word, provided he means what 
I mean ; for Hemadri, ( p. 152 ), explains Pratisraya as Pravasi- 
nam asrayah, i. e., a shelter-house for travellers. Again, the 
Vahni-Purana as quoted by him, ( p. 673 ) has — 

“ Having caused to be constructed for poor and helpless per- 
sons a Pratisraya [ in the shape of ] a good house, very commodi- 
ous ( wide ), having food and plentiful water, provided with a 
good door, and charming, he should dedicate it to travellers,’* 

The establishment of such houses for poor travellers, i. e., the 
founding of Pratisrayas, forms an independent charitable deed 
of great merit ( see Hemadri, Danakhanda pp. 673-677 ). There 
is another in the shape of giving houses to poor persons (pp. 646' 
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663 ). Houses so given are sometimes spoken of as 5.vasatiias. 
ThusVedavyasa,asquotedbyHemadri(p.646 ),has~ 

“Having given away a charming house, ( avasatha ), he 
attained the other world.” In the 5.nusasanika Parvan of the 
Mahahharata an account is given of several former kings having 
performed certain charitable deeds and obtained their fruits in 
the next world, and among them one is spoken of as “ having 
given away charming houses to the twice-born and gone to 
heaven” — 

5.nu^asanika Parvan, chap. 137, v. 10, Bombay Edition. 

Similarly the Brahmanda Purana as quoted by Hemadri 
( p. 162 ), says that by giving away charming Avasathas or houses, 
one attains the fruit of the Rajasuya sacrifice. The extract from 
the Mahahharata given on the next page by the same writer con- 
tains a verse in which the giving away of Viharavasathas or 
pleasure houses, is associated with the giving away of gardens 
and wells. 

Thus then, JLvasathadana and Pratisrayadana are two different 
things, and therefore the compound does not express one 
thing only. How Catus^ala might be taken as an attribute 
of Avasatha, but even here, seeing how gifts of different 
things are associated in the other compounds used in this 
Insoriptfon, I think it is better to take that also separately. 

The next expression in dispute is Iba-Parada-Damana-Tapl- 
Karabena-Dahanuka-navapunyatarakarena. Dr. Hoernle takes 
Havapunyatarakarena as one compound, and Iba — Dahanuka 
as another. This last is, according to him, in the 
accusative case. I would ask ‘ "What is the accusative 
governed by ? ’ But this is not a diflfieulty with 
Dr. Hoernle, for he says “ the accusative is used for the locative.” 
He thinks this is a rule of the Gatha dialect ; and to prove that 
rule, he adduces four instances only, — two from the Mahavastu 
and two from the Lalitavisiara, — though He says this substitution 
of the one case for the pthet is “particularly frequent”. I am 
sorry the Mahavastu is not at hand, but the first reference to the 
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Lalitavistara I have verified. There the words are Yathabhipre- 
taih Eajagrhaih vihriya, “ having diverted or enjoyed himself in 
Rajagrha in accordance with his wishes. ” Now Rajagrham is, 
according to Dr. Hoernle, by a Gatha rule, an accusative used 
for the locative. In Sanskrit proper the accusative, be thinks, 
would not be put here. He appears to me to follow the Editor of 
the work, and since the latter professes to explain what he con- 
siders peculiar Gatha expressions in the footnotes; and since here 
in a footnote, the Editor does give Eajagrhe as an equivalent 
for Eajagrharh, his conclusion is that the accusative is here 
used for the locative. But Patanjali, the great grammarian, 
commenting on a Karika to Panini, I. 4. 51 says : — 

i. e. the place where an action denoted by an intransitive root is 
performed is to be called a Karma or object, and as such should 
be put in the accusative case. The instances he gives are Kurun 
svapiti, ‘ he sleeps in the Kurus,’ Pancalan svapiti, ‘ he sleeps in 
the Paiicalas.’ This observation of Patanjali and the first instance 
are given in the Siddhanta Kaumudl. In virtue of this rule of 
Sanskrit then, not of the supposed Gatha dialect, Rajagrha, 
in the passage from the Lalitavistara, being the place where the 
action denoted by the root hr with vi, which is intransitive, is 
performed, the name of the town is regarded as an object and 
put in the accusative case, and so we have Rajagrham. 

In the other reference to the Lalitavistara the line mentioned 
is at page 476 instead of page 467. Here Dr. Hoernle has quite 
misunderstood the editor's note. In the text we have the com- 
pound Tvacamamsam. In a footnote the editor explains this as 
tvaiimarhse, which he must have meant for the dual nominative 
of the Dvandva compound of Tvao and Mamsa. But from the 
termination e, the Doctor thought the editor meant it to be a 
locative. The locative would ■ make no sense here — the case 
wanted is the nominative. In the text, though Tvac is treated 
like a noun ending in a the compound is Samaharadvandva, as it 
should be according to Panini II. 4. 2; but the editor seems to 
have thought it wrong, and so has given the ordinary Dvandva 
instead. 
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Now in the two instances from the Mahavastu given by 
Dr. Hoernle, tbe words in the accusative are Avicim, which is a 
kind of Buddhistic hell, and Dharaniih, which, I suppose, is the 
word that signifies “ the earth.” If these are governed by verbs 
or participles implying “ motion, ” they are regular Sanskrit 
accusatives; if not, they also must be brought under 
the rule we have been considering. It is possible 
that the rule which primarily is taken by Patanjali’s commenta- 
tors to apply to names of places, such as Kurus, Pancalas, Raja- 
grha, &c, may in later usage have been e.vtended, and made appli- 
cable to places generally, such as the earth and the Buddhistic 
hell ; but that the accusative in these cases is to be accounted 
for in either of these two ways and no other, appears certain. 

Then again, Dr. Hoernle thinks that there are two accusative 
forms in this Inscription itself which, violating the rules of 
Sanskrit grammar, prove his Gatha rule. One of them is Tirarh 
in the expression Ubhato tirarh. This, however, is in perfect 
accordance with the rules of Sanskrit grammar, for, under Panini, 
II, 3. 2, Patanjali gives a Karika, and comments on it thus ! — 
pTfnwri- %fivr i 

i. e., a noun that is in syntactical connection with Ubhayatah 
and Sarvatah should be put in the accusative case ; in other 
words, Ubhayatah and Sarvatah govern an accusative. The in- 
stance given by him is Ubhayato Gramam. The Karika is given 
in the Siddhanta Kaumudl. 

The other accusative form relied on by Dr. Hoernle is 
Varsaratuih in the expression Gato’smi varsaratuih. This accusa- 
tive is to be explained by Panini, II. 3. 5, which teaches that 
a noun expressing duration should be put in the accusative 
case. The sense then would be that Usavadata went to the 
place mentioned for the rains. Now if it should be objected that 
in Gato’smi varsaraturh, duration is not what is meant, but 
simply the time when he went, this might be considered to 
be an extension of the original Sanskrit rule, but not a violation 
of it. This is what I meant by , saying in a note in my paper 
that Varsaratuih is used for Var^rtau. 

Thus then the rule laid down by Dr. Hoernle that the accusa- 
tive is promiscuously used for the locative is not at all proved ; 
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nor do I tliink there can be such a rule. There may be an exten- 
sion in a few cases of some of the special rules about the use of 
the accusative, as must be expected from the operation of the law 
of analogy,’ but a promiscuous substitution of the one case for 
the other is not possible under any ascertained laws of the growth 
of human speech. 

In the case in dispute, therefore, the supposed accusative 
Iba— Dahanuka must be justified on other grounds. It should 
be stated what it is governed by. An accusative must be 
governed by a verb, a participle, a preposition or a particle of 
that nature, and if it is an accusative expressive of length, dis- 
tance, or duration, it must depend on the word, the length, 
distance or duration of the thing denoted by which it expresses. 
ITone of these requisites exists in the present case, and therefore 
to take Iba— Dahanuka as an accusative is clearly a mistake. 

So then, if we take Nava to be the Pali form of the’ Sanskrit 
Nau, we shall have to consider the whole expression given above 
as one compound, and there is no question the compound would 
be awkward and unintelligible ; while if we take Nava as an 
instrumental, and Iba — Dahanuka as a Compound with the geni- 
tive termination mm omitted by mistake, the construction is 
natural and simple, and the sense plain. Besides, if the names of 
the rivers are to be taken as parts of the compound, and conse- 
quently attributively joined to the word Tara, and thus subordi- 
nated to it, they cannot be referred to by the pronoun Etasam im- 
mediately afterwards. And since the rivers are independently 
spoken of by the genitive Etasim, it is very likely that their 
names were independently put in the genitive case before. And 
the omission of mvi is very natural ; for the engraver did 
actually cut one na in the stone, and thought he had cut both. 

Dr. Hoernle translates the expression Navapunyatarakara by 
“ maker of a sacred ferry of boats.” He thus takes the first part 
as a genitive Tatpurusa equivalent to Navanam punyatarah 
( supposing Nava to be a word ending in a ). Now Tarah means 
“ crossing,” wherefore the compound would express “ the sacred 
crossing of boats.” This to my mind conveys no sense. Tara 

1 Hemacandra notices such an extension in his Prakrit grammar. 
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has hardly a conventional ( Rudha ) sense as distiiignished from 
the etymological (Yaugika). And even supposing it denotes 
** a boat,'" which it does not, what can “the sacred boat of boats*' 
mean ? And why should the ferry-boats be called sacred ? Dr. 
Hoernle says, because “ they were set apart for a special sacred 
purpose, via., to carry pilgrims across.** But what is the neces- 
sity of restricting the good done by Usavadata to pilgrims ? 
Ferry-boats are a necessity in the case of all, just as water is, 
and as an establishment for giving water is opened 
by charitable persons for all human beings, so are ferry- 
boats placed for the use of all. There is no ground whatever for 
supposing that their use was so restricted, nor is it reasonable to 
suppose it was. But Dr. Hoernle’s objection to the interpretation 
of Punya as “ religiously meritorious,’* is that the establishment 
ofboatsis“no more so than the other acts specified in the 
record.*' The objection has force no doubt, and therefore I w^ould 
divide and read the words thus^ Nava apanyatarakaiena. Pan^ a 
is used in the sense of something one has to pay in exchange for 
what he purchases^ ; and Tarapanya is a word given by the 
native lexicographers in the sense of what is paid for being taken 
across a river, i. e. the fare of a ferry-boat. Apanyatara, there- 
fore, is a Tara or crossing for which one has not to pay anything, 
i. e. a free carriage across ; and that is what Usavadata provided 
by placing boats on the rivers. The translation of the whole 
expression therefore is, literally, “who by means of boats caused a 
free passage across the rivers Iba, &c.,’^ i. e., “who established free 
or charitable ferry-boats.’* This is the sense of the words I have 
used in the translation of the Inscription in my paper, though I 
do not now remember whether I read and construed the com- 
pounds as I do now, and cannot understand how there is no note 
on it, and how the translation of a few words in this line has 
dropped away, as Dr. Hoarnle points out. The sense this con- 
struction gives appears to me bo be so appropiiate, that here again 
I must accuse the engraver of a mistake. Instead of stopping 
after he had cut a square with the upper line wanting, to repre- 
sent T, he prolonged the ri^t hand aide below' the line an d made 
1- purchased tki$ boat of your 

body by paying, a heavy price for it lu tho shape of good deeds.” . , 
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5 of it. He was more familiar with the word Punya than 
Panya, and had to engrave it once before, and hence his mistake 
is not unnatural. 

In the transcript of the Inscription in my paper, 7 appears in 
brackets after Ubhato. Thereupon Dr. Hoe rnle thinks I read 
ubhaya for ubhato and construe ubhayatlraih as a compound. 
But if taken as a compound it would have to be considered as in 
the accusative case. The accusative, however, cannot be syn- 
tactically connected here. I do not think it was difficult to make 
out that what I meant was to give the correct Sanskrit form of 
the word, w'hich is Ubhayato and not ubhato, and that the bracket- 
ed N was printed after instead of between R and by a 
mistake. 

The next expression is Sabha-prapa-karena. Dr. Biihler and I 
Understand Sabha-prapa as a Dvandva, but Dr. Hoernle thinks 
“ the compound may be explained much more simply as a common 
Tatpurusa,” and takes it to be a dative Tatpurusa. Why is a 
dative Tatpurusa much more simple than a Dvandva? On the 
contrary, I should think it one of the most difficult, since Panini 
and his commentators allow it only in a few cases. A dative 
Tatpurusa is possible only between two nouns, the first of which 
having the sense of the dative, denotes a certain material, and 
the second a thing made of that material, and between any noun 
in the dative sense and Artha, Bali, Hita, or Raksita. 

It is wrong to suppose that we can compound any words in 
any sense. The Sanskrit idiom sanctions certain compounds 
only, and in a certain sense, and rules about these have been 
given by the grammarians, and they are generally followed by 
Sanskrit writers, though not invariably. A compound that vio- 
lates the rules strikes the ear at once as bad. You cannot, for 
instance, form such a compound as Brahmanapayah in the sense 
of Brahmanaya payah ; and no more can you have Sabhaprapah 
in the sense of Sabhayai or sabhabhyah prapah. Both the com- 
pounds would be quite un-idiomatic. And what is the sense that 
we get? Usavadata constructed “ watering places for the assem- 
blies, i. e., for those assembled to cross over the rivers.” Why 
need persons assemble in numbers to cross a river, and if evne 
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they did, who would think of calling them a Sabha, except meta- 
phorically ?■ A Sabha is much more formal than that' .The word 
has the sense of “ a regular assembly/’ or “ a meeting, ” with a 
certain purpose. A crowd of persons who have casually gathered 
on the road do not constitute a Sabha. The word denotes also 
** a hall,” or “ a house. ” The first sense does not answer here, 
but the second is appropriate. 

The clause to be next discussed is the one beginning with 
Pinditakavade, and ending with Parsabhyah. Dr. Hoernle 
translates Ramatirthe carakaparsabhyah by ‘‘the Parsads (or 
congregations ) going to Ramatirtha.” He takes Caraka as a 
verbal derivative like Karaka and Haraka, since he understands it 
in its etymological sense, and attaches to the root its primary 
signification, viz., to “ move or wander.” But if it is used as a 
verbal derivative, the vowel should have taken Vrddhi and the 
word become Caraka. Caraka, the refore, has a special sense, 
and I believe is never used simply in the sense of “ one who 
moves.” In the quotation from the Brhadaranyaka given by 
Bdhtlingk and Roth in their Lexicon, sub voce, which is Madresu 
carakah paryavrajama, the word Caraka is explained by Samkara-- 
carya and others as Adhyayanartham vrata-caranah carakah, i. e., 
“ they were called Carakas, because they were observing ( \/ car ) 
a vow for the sake of study ” ; and the very use of the verb parya- 
vrajama, which means ‘ we wandered, ’ shows that Caraka had 
even then acquired a secondary and conventional ( Rudha) sense. 
It has olber special senses also, but the word — I maintain — is not 
used in the primary and etymological sense attached to it by the 
Doctor. Besides, the compound is by no means good, since the 
word Caraka which has been subordinated to Parsad, is what is 
called Sapeksa, i. e., connected with the word Ramatirthe, which 
is not in the compound. A subordinate member of a compound 
should not, as a general rule, be thus connected with an indepen- 
dent word, though a Sapeksa compound is allowable when the 
sense is not rendered obscure thereby. Rddhasya rajapurusah, 
for instance, in which Raja is connected with Rddhasya will not 
do, though Devadattasya gurufculam is admissible. 

> Dr. Hoernle here says that “ in Sanskrit w’-e shculd expect the 
accusative Ramatirtharh, ” ipstead pf the locative Ramatirthe^ 
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which he accounts for by a Prakrit usage ; i. e., according to hinij 
the rules of Sanskrit grammar require that the expression should 
be Ramatirthaih Carakaparsadhhyah. I suppose he means that 
the accusative will be governed by the word caraka. Here there is 
a double mistake. When a verbal or participial form of the root car 
is used in the primary sense of the root, viz. ‘'wandering/^ the place 
wandered over is oftener put in the locative than in the accusative.’ 
So that the locative is not only not wrong according to the idiom 
0 • Sanskrit, but is decidedly better. But even if we suppose that 
the place wandered over is always considered asthe object of 
the action, and put in the accusative, as in the case of the root 
Gam, still by a general and very rudimentary rule of Sanskrit 
grammar, the agent or object of an action is put in the genitive 
case when any verbal derivatives are used ( Panini II. 3.65), 
except those enumerated in Panini IL 3. 69. Thus ghAtaiii 
karakah is certainly not Sanskrit, and so Ramatirthaih carakah 
cannot be. They ought to be Ghatasya karakah and Ramatirtha- 
sya carakah, supposing this latter word were unobjectable in 
in other respects, as it certainly is not 

And now as to the sense of the expression. Why should “going 
to Ramatirtha have been rendered a sine qua non of the re- 
cipients of TJsavadata^s gift ? The congregations resided in 
Govardhana, Sorparaga, and other places. Why should it have 
been considered necessary that they should ‘ be in the habit ' of 
going to Ramatirtha to be fit to receive the cocoanut trees ? 
Thus, in every way Dr. Hoernle^s construction and translation 
are untenable. 

I still think Caraka is a mistake for Carana ; for then the ex- 
pression Caranaparsadbhyah would mean “ to the conclaves of 
learned men belonging to the Caranas or bodies of students of 
each Veda or Sakha.’^ But Caraka also will make sense, though 
it is not so appropriate ; for it would mean “ the bodies of persons 
belonging to the Caraka Sakha.*’ In the last case the sense is 
restricted, and in the other, I do not understand why the observers 
of the vows meant should be spoken of as forming a Parsad which 


1 See Art. Brab. VII,. 14 & 15, and the many quotations given by 

Bdhtlingk and Roth in their Lexicon, sub voce. 
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is rather a technical term as applicable to the learned leaders of 
•a, Sskha. , 

Then Dr. Hoernle sees no reason why Dr. Stevenson and I 
should read parsadbhyah instead of parsabhyah. For myself I 
may state that I visited the caves in person^ and compared Mr. 
West’s transcripts with the originals. On looking into my copy 
of the transcripts I now find bhyah corrected to dbhyah, though 
there is a mark of interrogation against this. I am not sure there- 
fore that dbhyah exists there, but I thought I saw it, and hence 
put it, in. 

Again, the Doctor says i—' The word naligera has greatly 
puzzled Dr. Stevenson and Prof. Bhandarkar.” Though his identi- 
fication of the word with the Sanskrit Narikela is not improbable, 
sa far as the sound of the word is concerned, I mu^t confess I 
still continue to be greatly puzzled. For, if Usavadata presented 
thirty-two cocoanut trees in the village of ISTanarhgola, 
this village must be on or near the sea coast, for 
cocoanut trees do not grow above the Ghatas. But among the 
grantees was the body of the learned Brahmans of Govardhana 
near Nasik, and it was one oi the four congregations at least to 
whom the thirty-two trees were given, so that about eight must 
have fallen to its lot. Now the presentation of eight cocoanut- 
trees at a place more than sixty miles distant from where the 
persons to whom they were presented lived, and separated from 
it by a high mountain range, is a thing of a very unusual 
character. The Brahmans of Govardhana would hate preferred 
some other trees or soinethiiig else nearer home, if Usavadata 
really wished to confer a favour upon them. And if the Govar- 
dhana conclave consisted of several individuals, the grant was of 
hardly any practical value to any one of them. And what could 
be the reason why thirty-two cocoanut trees in one and the same 
village were given to bodies of men living In different places ? 

Dr. Hoernie thinks it obiectiohabie to take Dharmatmana as an 
epithet oi Usavadata in the sense of “ benevolent, or ‘‘ chari- 
table,’' and translates it*^ out of religious principle.” In Sanskrit 
usage Dharmatman is always used as an epithet of a person, and 
taken as a Bahuvrihi in the sense of dharmah atma yasy^, i; e. 

one whose very self, or soul^ cr nature, is charity or benevQ- 
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lence, or virtue. In our modern vernaculars also, the word is 
used in that sense. If understood as Dharma^casau atma ca, 
i. e., as a Karmadharaya, it would mean by ( his ) self or nature, 
viz. b enevolence, &c., which comes to the same thing as before, 
though the compound and its use would be unid omatic. If taken 
as a genitive Tatpursa, ‘ Dharmasya atma, ’ the sense would be 
“ by the nature or self of benevolence &c. ” In this sense it would 
not do here at all ; for Usavadata gave away what he did because 
benevolence was his nature, not on account of the nature of bene- 
volence, which would be unintelligible. Dr. Hoernle is “ inclined 
to think that it is probably a Buddhistic technical term;” but 
he gives no reason for this. I wish he had given one instance 
at least. 

He says Dhannatmana is very widely separated from Usavadata, 
whose epithet it is taken to be. The same objection might be brought 


against the epithet that immediately precedes, viz. Sahasra- 
pradena ; but notwithstanding that, Dr. Hoernle himself construes 
it with Usavadata. The thing is, after the word Usavadata, you 
have in the Inscription nothing but a string of epithets, and 
Dharmatmana is the last of them Between this and the preced- 
ing epithet, you have only the name of the place where the monas- 
tery was excavated, so that really the epithet in question is not 


far removed. ^ ^ ^ 

The other objection is, that the word occurs in another 
Inscription ( West ’s N o. 11, not 4 ), where the Doctor thinks 
it impossible to construe it with the person named. To be able 
to construe it with the person, I have taken the word to be 
Dhammatmano,— led to it by some stroke above the na. But if 
that reading is not allowable, we should complete the first sentence 
with Indragnidatasa, and translate Of Indragnidatta, the 
northerner &c,” i. e., after the genitive some such word as Danaih 
or Deyadhammo, should be understood, as it has to be done fre- 
quently.’ The second sentence begins with Dhammatmana, and 

1 See the references, sub voce, in BOhtlingk and Roth’s Lexicon ; and Mahiv- 
bharata Xnusasanika, Bom. Ed. chap. 139, v. 10, DharmatmS Krsnab ; chap. 
140, V. 2, dhamStmS VrsabhShkah ; chap. 142, v. 39, DiksSm carati dhar- 
matmiS, ib. v. 57, Sukbaih vasati dharmStmjl ; chap. 143, v. 45, Vipro bhavatf 
flharmatma &c. Sco, 
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the instrumental is to be connected with Khanitaih, the sense be- 
ing “ this cave was caused to be escavated by the pious one. ” 

Then Dr. Hoernle speaks of my reading of two words in the 
last line, Bhattaraka annatiya, and thinks the final a of Bhattaraka 
is uninteUigible. But it exists in the original notwithstanding. 
The initial a of the next word is that which is written below the 
line. I transferred it to its proper place, taking it to be a correc- 
tion, as Dr. Biihler does. Dr. Hoernle and he, however, read it 
as 3T, but in my corrected copy of Mr. West’s transcript I find a 
and there is no query after it as in the case of Parsadbhyah 
noticed above, and that it must be a, I will show presently. 


Dr. Hoernle thinks that the 3T below the line is meant to indicate 
the division of the compound. Why was that considered neces- 
sary here and not in Gatosmi, which occurs immedicately after- 
wards and in Catusaiavasadha, which we have in the second line ? 
It appears to me that the engraver first cut the words Bhattara- 
kanatiya, and somebody afterwards found that it was capable of 
being taken as Bhattaraka anatiya, equivalent to Bhattaraka 
ajfiaptya, meaning “ without the knowledge of the lord,” but that 
was not what was meant. What was intended was Bhattaraka 
anatiya for Bhattaraka ajnaptya, i. e., “ by the command of the 
lord 5 ” and in order that there might be no mistake about it, he 
thought the best way was to separate the words, as he had done 
in the case of Tadaga udapana in the second line, and put in the 
initial sTf which was so important. After he had done that, it was 
necessary to obliterate the stroke representing sTi in the last syllable 
of Bhattaraka, but as this was difficult he did not attempt it. 

Now as to the gap between Malays and Hirudharh, I thought 
I saw some letters like sayirh in it when I visited the caves, and 
therefore it did not occur to me to say the gap contained nothing, 
and to connect hi with Malaye. Dr. Hoernle’s reading Malayehim 
is however very likely and good, and I feel no hesitation in say- 
ing so-as I have felt none in expressing my disgreement with him 
on every other point, expect, to a certain extent, the identifica- 
tion of Naligera with NSrlkela— and in pointing out his mistakes. 


1 See No^lO Karle, aad No. 31 Junnar, Arch. Sur. Western India,— Cave 
Temple Inscriptions No. 10 ; Bhilsa Topes Nos. 103, 136, 147, 174, No, 1 
Tope &o. 
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[ I’rom the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
SoMety/Yoluine 

[ The papk* was communicated on 1st August 1889. ] 

In 1884 I published in my Early History of the Deccan, a note 
on the Gupta Era\ in w^hich I endeavoured to show that there 
was no reason whatever to doubt the accuracy of the initial date 
of the Gupta Era, given by Alberuni, and that, such of the Gupta 
dates found in Inscriptions, as contained details w^hich allow- 
ed of their being compared with corresponding Saka years, 
confirmed the statement of the Arab author. In the In- 
troduction to the Volume on the ‘‘Inscriptions of the Early 

Gupta Kings,” ]iist published by Mr. J. F. Fleet, as Epi graphical 
Surveyor to the Government of India for about three years and 
a half, he quotes my views, in doing which, however, he has not 

been fair to me. He is also at issue with me with regard to the 

accurate Epoch of the Gupta Era. I therefore deem it necessary 
to notice this part of the Introduction. 

In note 2, p, 64, Mr. Fleet says of me A most curious con- 

fusion between current and expired years of the Saka Era runs 
through his remarks. Thus, though quite rightly taking Saka- 
Sam vat 406 expired to be equivalent to A. D. 484”85 with, a dif- 
ference of 78-79, he also with the same difference, took, e; g., 
A, D. 511-12 as the equivalent of Saka-Samvat 433 current.” I 
did not ; and this is a pure misquotation. I did not say that Saka- 
Samvat 406 expired was equivalent to A. D, 484-85 ; nor did I say 
that Saka-Samvat 433 current was equivalent to A. D. 511-12. 
My words are : — “ Saka 406 corresponds to 484 A. D. If, however, 
he had added 241 + 78=319 and taken 484 A. D. to correspond to 
Gupta 165, &c.” ( Early History of the Deccan, p. 99, lines 12 and 
15-16 ); and “ 191 Gupta past+ 242 = 433 Saka ourrent + 78=511 
A. D. current. That is, I take 406 Saka past ( = Gupta + 241 ) 
to correspond to 484 A. and 433 Saka current to 511 A. D. 


l Ante, PP. 179if. [N. B. U. ] 
g Ante, p. 179 [ N. B. U, ] 
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Ito'jv it is a patent fact tliat every Saka year corresponds 
to parts of two Christian years ; but to avoid pedantry it is 
usual to give one of the two years only, except when some- 
thing important is involved. And I have here given that of 
the tivo Christian years with which I was concerned. Saka 
406 past corre.sponds to a part of 484 and of 485 A. D., and 
Saka 433 current to a part of 5l0 and 51 ^ A. D. I gave the 
first in the first case, because, the month of Asadha mention- 
ed in the Inscription falls in the first of the two Christian 
years to which a Saka year corresponds, and to mark off its con- 
trast with General Cunningham s 483 ( not 483-484 ) ; and the 
second in the second case because it was the year against which 
the cyclic year Mahaoaitra is found in General Cunning- 
ham’s Tables, and not against 510. 

It will thus be seen that the “most curious confusion ” found 
by Mr. Fleet is not in my remarks, but in Mr. Fleet’s mis- 
understanding and misiuotati on of then. He had no reason 
whatever to take my 511 A. D. as 511-1<5 A. D. ; if he wanted to 
state the two years to which the Saka year corresponds, he ought 
to have taken it as 510-11 A. D. * 

In another place ( p. 141, nCte 3 ) though he acknowledges that 
my second note drew his attention to the desirability of examin- 
ing the details of almanacs, and though he must have seen it 
distinctly sta 'red by me, that the Saka dates used by us in the 
BombajC'l' residency repteseMfexi^ired years, and those used on the 
Madras side current yeargj the latter being in advance of the 
former by one year, and though under these circumstances it is 
impossible that I should think the addition of 79 to a currant Saka 
year would give us the Christian 'year containing the second part 
of the Saka year, -.-still it "is ’under such' an implication as this 
that he quotes this same equation of mine, viz., 191 Gupta past + 
242 = 433 Saka current +^,73 =,511 A. ,D. current, and another 
viz., 209 Gupta paBt,,+. 242 .= 451 Saka current + 78 = 529 A. D. 
current. Both these equaMoUs I say are perfectly correct ; but the 
s&eandfGhristiaAywa jpsaiilqf ^whidh corresponds to ,a part of 
thi4«ia'ygar,‘ in the one case 'and 

580 in the other, bht 510 and 523 respectively. And as’ I have 
given 511 in the first case as stated above, because in General 
48 I Q> Bhandarkar's Woifks^yol, III. i 
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Cuaiiingham^s TaMes, it and not 510 occurs in the column cf 
Maha-caitra, so have I in the second, given 529 and not 528, 
because it occurs in the column of Mahasvayuja. 

Again in my note, I identify ( E. H. D., p. 129, lines 26-27 V 
Dhruvasena II with Hiuen Tsiang’s Dhruvabhata, and observing 
that the difference in the latter part of the name is insignificant, 
since Sena and Bhata were titles that could he used promiscuous- 
ly, I proceed to say that the king spoken of in the plates as 
Bhruvasirhlia may have been called Dhruvabhaia by ordinary 
people, from whom Hiuen Tsiang must have got the name. How, 
no fair-minded man can have any difficulty whatever in finding 
out that here I speak of the same king Dhruvasena with whom I 
have above identified Hiuen Tsiang’s Dhiuvabhata, and that 
Dbruvasimha is a misprint for Dhruvasena. Still Mr. Fleet says 
“the name of Dhruvasimha does not occur at all in any of the 
numerous Valabhi grants that have come to light. If I were to 
criticize Mr. Fleet’s work in the same spirit, I should for instance, 
say as regards his reference to Volume IX df the Archaeological 
Eeports as that which contains General Cunningham’s “ Tables 
for the twelve year cycle of Jupiter ” ( p. 102> note 1, 1. 13 ), that 
the Tables did not occur at all in the whole Volume ; and I should 
be more justified in doing so, since Mr. Fleet gives no indication 
whatever that IX is a misprint for X ; while I have }ust five lines 
above called the same king whose name is .printed here as 
Dhru vasimha, Dhruvasena. 

Mr. Fleet supposes me to have made “ an assertion th^t Hiuen 
Tsiang was speaking of only two kings ’’ ( Intro* p. 65, 11. 6-7 )* 
I made no such assertion. My words are “ The Chinese writer 
does not speak of a king but of kings,” ( E. H. D. p. 129, 11. 16-17).^ 
The word two does not occur here or anywhere else in connection 
with this matter. Mr. Fleet, however, may have meant to say 
that this is implied in the words that immediately follow which 
are “ and says they were nephews of Siladitya of Malva and 
the younger of them named Dhruvabhata, was son-in-law to the 
son of Harsavardhai:®. If they were nephews of the king of 
Malva they w^ere brothers and both of them kings.” If so, my 
reply is, that herein I interpret the plural kings in view of the 
identification I am going to make of the kings with two brothers 


1 Ante, p. 182. f F. B. U.f. 
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who reigned one after another, viz. Dharasena and Dbrnvasena. 
Mr« Fleet at the same time finds no authority in the two transla- 
tions of the Chinese work for my statement that the yoimger 
prince was denoted by HiuenTsiang by the name Tii-lu-p^o-po-tm 
The authority is in Julien^s translation. The words translated 
into English are:- — “The present kings are of the race of 
Ksatriya. They are nephews of Siladitya, king of Malva. At 
this time the son of Siladitya, king of Kanyakubja, has a son-in- 
law named Dhruvapatu.'' Since Hiuen Tsiang is to be supposed 
as knowing of kings past and present and not future, the kings 
who were nephews of Siladitya of Malva other than the one on 
the throne at the time, must have reigned previously to him, and 
since of brothers those who are elder occupy the throne before the 
younger, Dhruvapatu’s brother or" brothers who reigned before 
him must have been his elder brother or brothers, and he, his or 
their, younger brother. This is an obvious inference. 

Again Mr. Fleet says : — “ he announced that Prof. K. L. Chha- 
tre had found that it ( Eran reeord ) was correct for Saka-Samvat 
406 as an expired year : ( p. 64 ). On this there is a foot-note 

which begins : — “ It was from this that he inferred that the Gupta 
Sarhvat 165 of the record was itself an expired year. And then 
he proceeds to tell me something about ‘^the equation between the 
Gupta and the corresponding English date being not ** intrinsi- 
cally dependent on the Saka date at all,’ ’ the bearing of w^hich on 
the point I cannot understand, since the question is whether the 
Gupta Year 165 as compared with the corresponding Saka year 
and not the Christian year was an expired yeax*. And in determin- 
ing the value of a Gupta date, we have primarily to do so in terms 
of a Saka date and not a Christian date, since the equation given 
by Alberuni is in terms of a Saka date. 

It will, however, be seen from the context that the fact of 
406 Saka being an expired year was only one of the premises 
which led me to the conclusion that 165 Gupfca was a past 
year. The other premise is the rule I have laid down at the 
end of the last paragraph, tiz., th^-t if both Gupta and Saka 
years are past or both ou Went, the difference betw^een them 
is only 241.^ And I have illWedto it even here. If between 
165 Gupta and 406 Saka the difference is 241, and. if the latter is 

I 'Ante, p, 1 ^ :■ ^ ■ ' ' 'i 
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an expired year, the former al$o must be so. The grounds for this 
rule also are indicated in my paper. Mr. Fleet contests it and 
attributes the result I come to, to the general mistake as regards 
the epoch of the Saka era ( p. 84, note ) and refers to his note on 
p. 64 which I have been dh cussing and in which he says “the 
equation between the Gupta and the corresponding English date 
is not intrinsically dependent on the Saka date at all.” What 
the epoch of the Saka era and the equation have to do with my 
rule I cannot perceive. It is based on independent grounds 
which I will now proceed to disopss as well as the true epoch of 
the Gupta era. 

Mr. Sh. B. Dikshit has calculated and verified certain dates 
for Mr. Fleet and the following are the results 

1 Gupta 165 of the Eran Inscription corresponds to Suka 
406 expired. 

3 Valahhi 945 of Colonel Tod’s Yeraval Inscription corres- 
ponds to Saka 1186 expired. 

3 Valahhi 937 of Dr. Bhagvanlal’s Veraval Inscription corres- 
ponds to Saka 1167 expired. 

4 Valahhi 330 of Dr. Bilhler’s Kaira plate Inscription corres- 
ponds to Saka 570 expired. 

5 Gupta 386 of a Nepal Inscription corresponds to Saka 637 
expired. 

6 Gupta 585 past of the Morvi plate translated by me corres- 
ponds to Saka 836 and 837 eipiyed. 

Fow Mr. Fleet supposes that the Gupta Valahhi years are 
current years, and that by the addition of 241, the equation given 
by Alheruni, we get the corresponding expired Saka year, and of 
342, the corresponding current Saka year. So that 0 Gupta 
currant ocrresoonded to 24.1 Saka expired and 242 Saka current, 
i. e. to 319-30. This therefore is the epoch of the era. Mr. Fleet 
gives no reason whatever fof taking the Gupta years as current ; 
hut I suppose he thinks it natural kiat they would be so. especially 
since they were regnal years and i^ates in the Christian era re- 
present current years. 1 ut from Inscriptions and books we see 
that the Hindu’s usual, not ipvarialle, way of expressing a date 
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elapsed since such and such event took place/ And in the second 
note given in the ‘ Early History of the Deccan/’^ I have shown 
that in the Inscriptions there examined, about two-thirds of the 
dates represent the years expired, and one third the year current. 
It should by no means be snpposed that the expired year is to be 
understood only when a word expressive of * having elapsed ^ is 
used. We use expired Saka years at the present day inordinary 
transactions, but never use a word expressive of ^ having elapsed. ^ 

Mr. Fleet admits, though most grudgingly, that ‘we may have 
to interpret any given year of such an era as an expired year 
whether it is expressly denoted as such or not (p. 128 11. 30-31), 
and gives an instance in a foot note. But by “ such an era he 
means an era used for astronomical purposes, i. e., in the present 
case, the Saka ei'a, and asserts that the“ rule does not hold good 
in the case of eras that are not actually used for astronomical 
processes, and says that the Vikrama era is such an era, ( ib* ). 
But in the very next sentence he admits so much at least that 
“ the expired years of this era might be quoted and actually 
gives three instances ; and all that he claims for the supposition 
on which his whole speculation about the Gupta dates— which 
occupies by far the greater portion of his Introduction — is based, 
is that “ occasionally at least, the current years were used. Mr. 
Fleet goes on to say, “ such an era, again, is the Gupta Valabhl 
era,^' and declares that in the absence of a word meaning “ ex- 
pired ” it is only reasonable that we should interpret passages 
giving dates as denoting a current year. 

What, then, all this comes to is this • — The expired years 
of an era whether used for astronomical purposes or not might 
be quoted in dates ; but in the case of the latter a word ex- 
pressive of ‘ expired must be used ; if not, the year is to 
be taken as current; while in the case of the former, i e., 
an era used for astonomical calculation, such a word is 
not necessary. The grounds of this distinction Mr. Fleet does 
not gite, and:rit_ife be simply imaginary by the 

|%lit 'pointed' .out toy note 3)' that 
the ¥i^rama ytar 132§ ¥eraval inscription is an 
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expired year, though there is no expression there which means 
/^expired, 

If then a date in the non-astronomical Vikrama era does 
sometimes denote an expired year whether it is expressly so 
stated or not, why may we not take the same to be true of the 
non-astronomical Gupta Valabhi era ? And what has the fact of 
the use of an era for astonomical purposes to do with the oc'ciir- 
rences ol expired years in the dates given in Inscriptions and 
books?’ I see no reason whatever why, if astonomers use an era 
and construct their rules and tables on the basis of an expired 
year, ordinary people also should give their dates in expired 
years. And why should astronomers themselves use that as the 
basis of their rules ? If calculations have to be made by taking 
completed years, surely the results may be made applicable to the 
current year, and given as astronomical facts belonging to that 
year. Do not the Christian astronomers do so ? There is nothing 
in the nature of astronomy to lead to such a result. 

The fact is that the use of a past Saka year instead of a current 
one was brought about by the Hindu’s usual way of looking 
at a date stated above ; and it was rather transferred to astronomy 
from ordinary usage than borrowed from astronomy. And the usage 
has been found to hold in the case of Vikrama dates whether a 
word meaning ‘ expired ’ occurs or not, though this era is not used 
for astronomical purposes. Thus then the usage proved by me 
with reference to the Saka dates and now shown to hold in the 
case of Vikrama dates, must be regarded as applicable to Gupta 
dates also, and we must expect to find them mostly as expired 
years, and sometimes as current years. 

Again, Alberuni’s equation is, Saka 953 corresponds to Gupta 
712, i. e. we have to add 241 to a Gupta date to arrive at the 
corresponding Saka date. We have seen that the addition of 
241 in three at least of the above dates, and in the four dates of 
the twelve-year style gives us an expired Saka year. Hence 
AlberuniA Saka 953 must be an expired year, a fact which is 
also proved by the corresponding date in one of the other eras 
given by him ; and on Mr. Fleet’s theory, his Gupta 712 must be 
a current year. How it does not at all look likely that in giving 
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the equivalent dates, he should give the expired year of the Saka 
and the cpiTent year of the Gupta. 


Again, when he states that the epoch of the Yalabhl or 
Gupta era falls 241 years later than the epoch of the Saka 
era, ought we to understand him to say that the current 
year 0 of the Gupta era, i e. the year before the commence- 
ment of the era was 241 years later than the expired year 

0 of the Saka, i. e. the first current year of that era, and 
make 241 Saka expired and 242 current to correspond with 0 
Gupta current and 242 and 243 respectively with 1 Gupta cur- 
rent ? Is it not proper to interpret him as meaning that the epoch 
of the Gupta era, i. e. 0 Gupta current, is 241 year later than the 
epoch of the Saka era, i e. 0 Saka current, and take 241 Saka 
current and 240 expired to correspond with Gupta 0 current and 
242 and 241 respectively with 1 Gupta current? According to 
Mr. Fleet’s way of taking it, the difference between a current, or 
expired Gupta year and the corresponding current or expired 
Saka is 242, Alberuni’s equation 241 being applicable to those 
cases only in which one is expired and the other is current, 
while according to my interpretation the difference is 241, i. e., 
the number given by Alberuni. Again, my way of taking it 
harmonizes with M. Reinaud’s translation “ the era of the Guptas 
also commences the year 241 of the era of the Saka,” which 
means that 2 il Saka past is 1 current of the Gupta era or 0 past, 
while Mr. Fleet’s is quite opposed to it as according to him Gupta 

1 current corresponds to 242 Saka past. 

Again, the roundabout way of arriving at the date of the 
destruction of Somnath mentioned by Alberuni proves nothing. 
The year 2 i2 to which the years of passed centenniums have to 
be added may be the epoch year of the centennium. Thus, tlien^ 
it is reasonable and natural to understand Alberuni, from all he 
has said^ to mean that 241 have to be added to an expired or 
current Gupta to arrive at the corresponding expired or current 
Saka. 

But the date in the Moityf ie altnost fatal t® Mr. Meet's 
conjecture. It is put down as expired and corresponds, as 
determined from tho solar’ eelip^ ihe^itioned in the grant, to 836 
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Saka expned. Thus we have here to add 341 to this expired year 
of the Gupta era, to arrive at the corresponding expired Saka 
year ; while since Mr. fleet adds 241 current Gupta year to 
arrive at it, lie will have to add 242- in this case. The Gupta date 
will thus, according to his view, be equivalent to Saka 827 pash 
But in that year also there was a solar eclipse. This occurred on 
the new moon day of Vaisakha according to the Southern scheme 
or of Jyestha according to the Northern, in the Saka year 827 
expired and 828 current. The grant was executed on the bright 
half of Phalguna in the same Gupta year 585, which of course 
must, like that given above, be an expired year ; so that according 
to Mr. Fleet’s view the charter was issued nine months and four 
days after the religious gift had been made. But if we take the solar 
eclipse of 826 expired and 827 current to be the one alluded to in the 
grant, it occurred on the new moon day of Earttika according io 
the Southern and of Margasirsa according to the Northern scheme, 
and thus the charter was issued three months and four days 
after the religious gift This therefore is much more likely to bd: 
the eclipse mentioned in the grant, and if so, we have to add 241 to 
an expired not current — Gupta year to arrive at the correspond- 
ing Saka expired.^ 

Mi% Fleet makes every endeavour to throw discredit on this 
date. The eclipse of Saka 826 expired he considers to bo not as 
satisfactory as that of 827 expired, because on that occasion only 
the twenty-fifth part of the Sun’s disc was obscured at Morvi, 
while on this, one ninth. But the religious significance of . it, 
which alone led the king to make his grant, is the same for all 
solar eclipses, whatever the extent of the obscuration. So that 
this consideration has no force whatever in the decision of the 
question. 

Again, in three different places in his book he discusses 
in detail the reading Gaupte and the grammar and sense of the 

1 The eclipse adopted by Mr. Fleet was the only one found for me by the 
late Pro! K, L. Chhatre, when I wrote my note. Though of course ' a 
general agreement of the details in the dates with Alberuni’s equation, 
which had been discredited by so)^^ previous writers, /was alone what I 
wanted to establish, and. that object Was served by Prof. Chhatre’s eclipse,, 
still I found it very inconvenient# and have therefore expressed myself 
very hypothetically abou^ its beaWngJ on the point* 
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word ( p. 21, 97ff. Intro, and p. 58 ). He finds that in the facsimile 
of the Morvi plate published in the Indian Antiquary, one stroke 
on the top of the letter g in the word Gaupte is wanting, so that 
he reads it Gopte. How I have no definite recollection whether 
when I read the plate I found this stroke ; but I think it did exist 
there, for I had no difficulty whatsoever in making out the word 
Gaupte, just as I had none in making out the word paurvva the 
p of which has two strokes in the ninth line. The very small 
stroke which makes au of o may have dropped away in the facsi- 
mile. In fact, the probability that it existed is very great, 
amounting almost to a certainty, since my corrections I have 
enclosed within brackets, and if Gaupte had been a correction for 
Gopte, I should have enclosed it similarly. , In the third line the 
stroke is also wanting on the letter n of Svarbbhanau and also the 
upper stroke representing r. However, for the present there is no 
help, and we must take the word as Mr.. Fleet would have it and 
read it as Gopte. But it stands to reason, even supposing that to 
be the true reading of the plate, that it could be meant for nothing 
else but Gaupte. Mr. Fleet thinks that it may have been intended 
for Goptre ‘ to the protector,’ i. e., ‘ the local governor ’ and this he 
thinks is ‘ even more sustainable ’ ( p. 2 , Intr. and p. 58 note ). So 
then, according to Mr. Fleet, this grant of land was made to the 
governor of the province and not to the Brahmans of the Maitra- 
yaniya Sakha mentioned above as the grantees. Was he to per- 
form the religious ceremonies for which it was given ? 

Or Gopte may be the name of a village, he thinks ; and the 
sense then would be “ the king gave this (charter) at ( the village 
of ) Gopta. ’ But has he seen such charters spoken of as having 
been given at villages without some such expression as that the 
king was at that time residing in the village ? Besides we should 
in such a case expect the word Grama ‘village’ affixed to Gopta. 
This village Mr. Fleet identifies with Gop which he says is the 
name of a village in Kathiawar. Gopta according to him “ may 
quite reasonably be taken as the ancient form of the modern 
Gop.” ( p. 58 Note ). But ancient Gopta must by the rules of 
Prakrit philology be changed to Qotta and not Gop, or according 
to a more modern process, to Gopat, Gqj^it or Goput; but as the 
Gujaratis have a predilection for aj,,it iKast become Gopafe 

SO [ tj. Bhandaffcar’s Works, vol. f^ 
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Mr. Fleet says-'-“( l) “Even then ( i. e., when we correct 
Gopte to Ganpte ), the adjectiwe Gaixpte occupies an irregularly 
detached place, which any skilful composer would have avoided, 
from the noun, Satapahcake, which it qualifies (p. 98,1. 8ff.). (2) *Bp.t 
even then the adjective occupies a very inconveniently detached 
position as regards the noun, pahcaka, which it qualifies.*’ ( p. 21, 
II. 23^24 ). If Mr. Fleet’s criticism is just, all our great Sanskrit 
authors will have to be considered nnskilful composers. The 
sloka is 

Pancasitya yute’ tite Samanaih Satapancake ! 

Gaupte dadavado ^ n 

. What Mr. Fleet means to say is that if you have an adjective 
at thebeginning of the second half of a Sloka, while the substan- 
tive which it qualifies is at the . end of the first half, it is an ir- 
regularly detaohed place which any skilful composer will avoid ; 
and if the substantive is further off it is of course worse. But in 
the Bhagavadgita we have 

mahatuh camum \ 

Vyudhaih Drupadaputrena &c. M L 3 ; 

^ Prakrtim viddhi me param t 
Jlvabhutam Mahabaho &c n vii 5. 

In Manu we have , ■ 

Esa vo’bhihito dharnio brahmanasya caturvidhah I 
Punnyo’ ksayaphalah &c. U VI. 97 ; 

Aptah sarvesu varne^u karyah karyefu Saksinah r 
Sarvadharmavido^ lubdlah &c. U Vllt 67 

In Kalidasa’s RaghuvamSa we have 
patyuh pragvarhsavasinah i 
Anatiyajaneh saivasid &o. if XV. 61 ; 

Sa dadarsa tapcnidhim f anvasitam Artindhatya &c. if 1-56. 

And instances might be mutiplied to any extent. Mr. Fleet’s 
objection therefore is simply imaginary. If arguments such as 
these are allowable, what is there to prevent their being used 
against the reading Gaupte also, supposing we were to find the 
plate again and 'the word there. Even as against 

that you might say that the adjective 'is in an irregularly detach- 
ed place and that Gaupte must be the name of a village. 
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Id spite, however, of criticism of this mature, there can be 
BO qnestion that the date of the Morvi grant as a ' Gnpta date is 
as reliable as any of the others given above, and as it is more 
reasonable to take the eoiipse therein mentioned as the one that 
occurred in Saka 826 expired than as that of 827 epired, It shows 
that we have to add 241 to a completed-- not current — Gupta year 
tb arrive at the oorresporiding oomple(;e \ Sake year, and that Mr. 
Eleet’s theory has no basis whatever to stand on. 

The third of the above dates, 927 Valabhl, corresponds, according 
to, Mr. Dikshit’s calculations, to 1167 Saka expired. Here we have 
to add 240 to the Gupta Valabhl year instead of 241 and the date 
presents a serious difficulty. Mr. Fleet has shown that the 
Gupta Valabhl year did not begin. on the first of Karttika or Mar- 
gasirsa^ and takes the 1st of Caitra as its initial date like that 
of the Saka year, and it is to a current year according to that 
reckoning that we have to add 241 to convert it into the corres- 
ponding Saka year completed. But the Gupta Valahhi year in 
this Inscription, he thinks, began like the Southern Vikrarna year, 
with the first of Karttika. The month given in the Inscription is 
Phalguna which is one of the months that follow Karttika. The 
year of the Inscription he supposes became 927 on the 1st of 
Karttika; and before that it was 926 (and would have 



1 Mr. Eleet proves the point with reference to these two months only from 
the initial dates of Some the cyclic years. But it can be proved 
generally th0 the Gupta and the ^aka year began im the same, month or 
the same day more easily. ’- When the years of two eras do .not begin on 
the same day, we have to add ^ pertain , number to the -year expressed in 
one during one part of the year to cqnvert it to the corresponding year of 
the other, and add the ‘same number increased by on© during the other 
part. ' Thus Saka 1810 on this' side of the country bad 78 added to it from 
dst Caitila to", about ‘the end of fMSrga&sa and 79 thereafter up to the 
end of Phalguna to convert it to the corresponding Christian year. 
The day in the Erap Gupta date is AsSdha, k 1$, in that of Veraval, 
5fS4ha krJlSi in those- with, the cyclic years, Kmtika s, 3, Caitra s. 2, 

PhSlgUna L 5- 

pn4 \n ftll •#«)vctt■'the^ year -to' the 

c<prrespon(||pg,S||fca^^^s^,i|^ mqntkvf^pi 

Oaiti^a; Sehop the h|^an_ |n the. same.. 

‘aM since tve have* Caitra ^: 2 in oiie case and Chaitra A 13 in another, 
op ihe saipe day, as the Saka year'b^.t^'ont|ip J$t of "Caitra, ' , ' " ' 
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continued to be 926,) till Phalguna had it not been for this 
Southern reckoning. With this 926 we have no difficulty, 
for by adding 241 to it we get 1167. But in the other 
Yeraval Inscription of Valabhi 945 the reckoning is according to 
Mr. Fleet himself distinctly northern, that is, the Gupta Valabhi 
year there given was one that began like the Saka on the 1st of 
Caitra. How is it possible then that at the same place about 18 
years before, the southern Vikrama scheme should have been ap- 
plied to the Gupta Valabhi date of this Inscription ? 

Mr. Fleet answers the question by saying, the explanation, 
however is perhaps to be found in the supposition that the Inscrip- 
tion was prepared under the personal direction of a pilgrim from 
Guiarat, who had brought a Gujarat almanac with him. ” That is 
supposing too much indeed, to save a theory. The Inscription was 
prepared under the direction of ( 1 ) a pilgrim, (2) a pilgrim from 
Gujarat, and moreover ( 3 ) a pilgrim who had brought a 
Gujarat almanac ! We have no right whatever to make any one 
of these suppositions without a particle of evidence to support it, 
much less the three together. 

Acoording to my view, the discrepancy in the date can easily 
be reconciled. I have shown in my second note and mentioned 
above, that though dates are very often given in completed years, 
still sometimes they are given in current years. If in accordance 
with the evidence of this usage we suppose that 927 was the 
current year, the expired year is 926 ; and by adding 241 to it we 
get the corresponding year 1167 expired, arrived at by the 
astronomical calculation. This explanation will not agree with 
Mr. Fleet^s theory ; for he adds 241 to a current Gupta-Valabhi 
to arrive at a completed Saka. Here then, there is another piece 
of evidence that favours my view and goes entirely against 
Mr. Fleet’s view. 

The same is the case with the fourth date. Valabhi ^304- 240= 
570. Mr. I’ieet has to suppose a change of the original reckoning 
of the Gupta-Valabhi year and make it begin in this case on the 
1st of Karttika. But if we take 330 as the current year, 329 as 
the completed year, we have 329 + 241 = 570, where we apply 
Alberuiii’s equation, 
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The question then stands thus^ — ^We have to add 241, the equa- 
tion given by Alberuni, to the date-years in Inscriptions Nos. 1, 2 
and 5, and in the four in which Samvatsaras of the twelve year 
cycle occur, to convert them to the corresponding completed Saka 
year arrived at by the astronomical calculation. Mr. Fleet says 
the years in the Inscriptions are current, and the reason is that it 
is natural they should be so. My view is that they are expired 
years, and the reasons are 

1st, the Hindu’s usual, but not invariable, idea of a date ; 

2nd, the usage proved by me formerly for the Saka dates and 
now for the Vikrama dates, though this era is not used for astro- 
nomical processes ? 

3rd, the unlikelihood of Alberuni^s using the expired year in 
giving the Saka date, and and the current year in giving the 
corresponding Gupta date, and the proper interpretation of 
Alberuni^s statement ; • 

4th, the eclipse mentioned in the Morvi grant when identified 
with that of 826 Saka expired confirms my view and disproves Mr. 
Fleet's. If, however, it is identified with that of 827 Saka expired, 
it strengthens Mr. Fleet's view and weakens mine, but cannot 
disprove it against the mass of • other positive evidenoe. 
And my identification is more reasonable and natural, 
since in that case the interval between che gift and the 
issuing ot the charter is three months and four days, while it is 
nine months and four days according to Mr. Fleet s identification. 

5th, the date No. 3 above admits of an easy explanation in 
harmony with known usage according to my theory ; according 
to Mr. Fleet’s theory most improbable suppositions have to 
be made. The same is the case with date No. 4. 

Thus, tha whole weight of the evidence is decidedly in my 
favour ; and thus the Gupta year to which we add 241 to arrive at 
an expired Saka year is a past year, i. e,, THE ADDITION OF 241 
TURNS A PAST GUPTA INTO A PAST SAEA AND A CURRENT GUPTA 
INTO A CURRENT SANA. And thus Gupta 0 expired, i. e , 1 current, 
corresponds to Saka 241 expired and 242 current ; and the year 
previous to Gupta 0 expired or 1 current corresponds to Saka 240 
expired i, e., 241 current ; and thps the EPOCH OF THE Gupta ERA 
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is 3T8-i9 A. D. and NOT 319-20 A. D, as determined by Mr. Fleet, 
and its first year was 319-20 A. D. 

Mr. Fleet claims for his Mandasor Inscription “ the final 
settlement of the question of the initial date of the Gupta- 
Valabhi era. I am of opinion that if Alberuni^s statement and 
Goloiiel Tod’s Veraval Inscription do not settle it, the Mandasor 
Inscription cannot. For the date 493 occurring in that Inscrip- 
tion is referred to the event of the Ganasthiti of the Malavas. 
What this event was exactly and when it took place we do not 
know. In tnat unknown year 493, reigned Kumaragupta as a 
|)araniount sovereign. His average date is 113 of an unknown 
era, so that the equation is 113 ± x ( years of the Christian era ) 
= 493 ± y ( years of the Christian era ), that is, we have to 
determine the value of one unknown quantity, by means of 
another unknown quantity which cannot be done. If, however, 
we know the value of x, i. e., the epoch of the Gupta era, we shall 
from that determine that of y, \ e., the epoch of the Malava era, 
aud vice versa. 

Dr. Peterson, referring to Oldenberg and myself, held it to k© 
already certain that the Gupta era began in 319 A. D. and 
arrived therefore at the conclusion that the Malava era 
was the Vikrama era.^ Mr. Fleet assumes the truth of the 
latter and arrives from it at the epoch of the former ( p. 125, 
Intr. ). But if we do not know either we can come to no 
conclusion. However, so much can be said in favour of Mr. 
Fleet’s view, that of the hypothetical proposition ‘ if the 
Malava era is the Vikrama era, then the Gupta era began about 
319 A. D.’, the antioedent clause is probably true. Thus the 
Mandasor Inscription, at the most, adds to the probability of the 
statement that the Gupta era began in 319-320, but cannot confer 
certfiinly on it, if it did not possess it before, i. e., cannot finally 
settle the question. It is settled by the statement of Alberuni 
and by Colonel Tod’s Inspriptipn, aftd the details in some of the 

1 It is hardly fair to Dr. Peterson that Mr. Fleet should have made no allu- 
,, Sion whatever to the fact that he ' AHA ipsterson) had read the MandaSor 
j . Inscription, ,l? 0 fare,h^m^a^>d^had vajse In which the date Is' given 

showii^ t|iat we, have, in », .Y.jhfwa date bef re-.^dd A, D , and thht 

Fergussop’s' theor^ must-be ahajido^e^ , , 
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other Inscriptioiis the concliision arrived at therefrom, 

that is, are consistent with it and do not go against it. 

But Alberuni's authority had been set aside and the information 
given by Colonel Tod s Inscription had been misconstrued ; and 
the current of opinion that had set in against the true epoch of the 
era as derived from these two sources was so strong that mtoy 
scholars had come to believe that the intitial date 166-67 A. D. 
assigned to the era by General Cunningham was true. I there- 
fore endeavoured in my note on the Gupta era to draw attention 
again to these two sources, and show how the question was hot 
left doubtful at all by them, and how the information derived 
from them was consistent with all that we knew about the Gupta 
and the other dynasties of the early centuries of the Christian era. 
The details of the dates in some of the Inscriptions I went into, 
only with the object of showing that they were not opposed to the 
information derived from Alberuni and the Veraval Inscription. 

I used General Cunningham’s Tables of the years of the twelve 
year cycle; and though in two of the four cases, and in one more 
with a corrected date, I arrived at the conclusion wanted, still I 
forgot that the Christian years in General Cunningham’s tables 
were arrived at by uniformly 'adding 78 to an expired Saka year, 
while I added 79 because it suited the purpose. General Cun- 
ningham’s Tables, I find, do not give the cyclic years mentioned in 
the four Inscriptions. 

Mr. Bleet has gone fully into the details ol all the Inscrip- 
tions with the assistance of the competent ' and zealous Hindu 
astronomer, Mr. Shankar B. Dikshit, and has materially 
contributed to the elucidation of the question, by bringing 
together and verifying the whole evidence ; and though I can 
not agree with him in several of his conclusions, or approve 
of his treatment of the most vital matters, still the materials that 
he has placed before us deserve our acknowledgment. I must, 
however, observe with reference to Mr. Dikshit’s theory of cyclic 
years reckoned from one helical rising of Jupiter to another with 
unequal divisions of the ifafeeatr^s, that though it agrees with 
the four Inscriptions 'and 'pyn1slhe;ndrri0t;Ba'mvayara^,'s^^ it is 
a question whether an astronothibal year of 400 days that did not 
ooi^respond with the usual luhi-solar year, could have been used 
for' the puri^oses of reoopSinif ordil'kry people. ■ 
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A NOTE ON Dr, Fleet’s Transcript and Translation 
OE THE Mandasor Inscription. 

In connection with the examination of the claims of the 
Mandasor Inscription I have had to read Mr. Fleet’s transcript 
and translation of it and find the following errors and omissions 
in both : — 

P. 84, 11. 5-6 of translation — Mr. Fleet translates ummsspl: by 
able to counteract curses.” Now this is one adjective of gr?r^: or 
‘ saints ’ who are spoken of as “rich in strict religious austerities” 
( ). To such it is usual in Sanskrit literature and ac- 
cording to Hindu ideas to attribute the power of injuring or des- 
troying one by a curse, and doing good by benedictions. The 
simple power of counteracting a curse is too low for them. Hence 
the proper translation is “ able to curse and confer favours ” ‘able 
to injure by a curse and confer favours by a blessing. ’ 

P. 84. 11. 25-26. We have here “ decorative ear ornaments, ” 
which is a translation of taken as in apposition with in 

the compound gscnsr^ : which qualifies ifi:. Ear orna- 

ments are always decorative and it involves a tautology to call 
them decorative again. Besides, though the Dictionaries give 
“ ornament ” as one of the senses of still it is not the 

usual sense of the word. R'JS'R is what we find in that 
sense. On looking into the photolithograph of the Inscrip- 
tion I find that W must be read as ’3'^. The letter which Mr. 
Fleet reads as R is more like the last letter in the third line of the 
Inscription and thirteenth in the seventh line, each of which is 

The upper vertical stroke to the right hand of the loop of the 
letter looks far different from the real R which we have in many 
places. is an expression that frequently occurs and means 

‘ a collections of trees ; ’ so that the whole expression means 
‘which has for ear ornaments, the collection of trees weighed down 
with flowers.’ 

, P. 85, 11. 8ff. Mr. Fleet here translates “ other long buildings 
on the roofs of the houses, with arbours in them, are beautiful, — 
being like the lofty summits of Kailasa, * ( and ) being adorned 

with groves of waving plaintain-irses. ” Being curious to know, 
when I first read it, what these long buildings on the roofs of the 
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houses, adorned with groves of waving plaintain- trees could he, 
I turned to the transcript and found that here Mr. Fleet has mis- 
translated the expression which occurs in the half-stanza 

at the end of the sixth 

line of the Inscription. He takes as a Karmadharaya, 

3T=’5Tfl% as an adjective qualifying it, and makes it the nominative 
of the word STTNiW. ButNrtw is feminine, never neuter ; and still 
it is so here according to Mr. Fleet’s way of taking it. Besides, 
when 3l?giR is connected with the long Valabhis, the question 
arises why does he speak of these long buildings on the roofs of 
houses as ‘ other ’. Did he speak of them in the last Sloka ? No. 

should be 'taken as a Bahuvrihi meaning fiN? gig 
those ‘ in which there are long rooms on the roof,’ and construed 
as an adjective of qfTrSr occurring in the last stanza, and to be 
understood or supplied here' in connection with the word 
And so we have, ‘ And other ( houses ) having long rooms on the 
roofs are beautiful, &c. being adorned with groves of waving 
plaintain-trees. ’ is, according to Jagaddhara, #(gicn%ig ‘a room 
on the top of a palace,’ such a one as that from the window of 
which Malatl used to see Madhava passing by the road below. 
The groves of waving plaintain trees were thus not in the rooms 
on the roof but in the houses which had these rooms. 

P. 85, .11. 19-20. The word 31% in 11. 2-3, p. 82 ( transcript ) has 
not been translated. Freedom “ from the excitement of surprise ” 
was according to Mr. E'leet's translation, one of the virtues of the 
Brahmans of Dasapura. Similarly, “ being never carried away 
by “ astonishment ” was a virtue in Bandhuvarmau, 1. 20, p. 86. 
Now, freedom from surprise or astonishment is never found in 
the catalogue of the possible virtues of a hero ; but freedom from 
arrogance or humility is ; and the word translated by Mr. Fleet 
as " surprise ” in one place and “ astonishment ” in another is 
in the one case, and in the other. He would have found 
from any ordinary Dictionary that wg means pride or arro- 
gance ’ also, and that is. its usunl sense. Has Mr. Fleet not seen 
at all the first line of the second or opening stanza of Bhartrhari’s 
Tairagya Sataka SPW: 1 ? ^ _ 

P. 85 1. 24. Here Mr. Fleet in his translation speaks of the 

61 I R. G. Bhaadark&r's Works, ¥<31. Ill* J : 
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science^of archery as pleasing to the ear. Though he supplies 
in which the^twanging of the bow is ’ between “ archery ” and 
pleasing ' Still this is by no means proper and cannot be. In 
the transcript Mr. Fleet’s reading of the line with his corrections 
Tmtfam.- 1 and his translation “ Some of them 
( became ) excessive'y well acquainted withthe science of archery 
pleasing to the ear ”. Here Mr. Fleet supplies the Anusvara on n 
the^l m ur, and Anusvara on % and thus brings in an accusative 
which IS not governed by anything and is therefore ungrammati- 
cal. What is stated in the stanza is that some of the emigrants 
to Dasapura devoted themselves to a certain calling, some to 
another, and so on. In this line as read by Mr. Fleet there is no 
word which expresses ‘some ’. Still he begins his ti-anslation of 
1 y some of them without enclosing the expression within 
brackets to show that it is supplied by him. Without such an 

expression the line looks awkward ; and it cannot be supplied or 

understood by the rules of grammar. AJl these difficulties, how- 
ever, disappear when we have the true reading of the original 
Inscription before us. That true reading is 
TPRism:!. The of is not distinct. Mr. Fleet’s sr is distinctly 
'Fin the photograph, and the left hand stroke representing is 
also visible though it is not distinct ; so that this is What he 

reads as mis distinctly nr with the srrtrac^^^^ not dis- 

inct; hisS]s_distinctly-n;andhis is the second stroke 
necessary for being wanting. The T on n is not distinct, but 
1 mus ave originally existed in the little white spao^ above 
which represents a flaw in the stone. If we compare the present 

line and which Mr. meet has read properly, we ehall hare po 

doubt whatever that the true reading is that given by me. And 

now the sense is also right, for it is this-" Some were thoroughly 

~he ei:^ ‘ -- 

ro-sF r™ “■=■ “ 

8 ndian notions. Besides which is Mr. Fleet’s 
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reading is quite ungrammatical. As a Bahuvrihi adjective 
qualifying it ougM to be by Panini V. 4. 153. This 

reading therefore is not correct. But the word is illegible in the 
copy of the Inscription ; and I cannot say for certain what it 
must be. It may be ‘having charming bodies or forms ’ 

or*l^ilim^: ‘ possessed of pleasing prosperity’. The former is 
more probable. 

P. 85, 11. 36-37. in the second Pada and the whole third 

Pida i of a stanza in line 11 of the Inscrip- 

tion have not been translated. 

P. 86, 1. 13. Here we have “ who fulfilled his promises to the 
miserable and distressed.” Virtue consists in fulfilling one’s pro- 
mise to every body, and not to persons in certain conditions only. 
Besides, it is not the fulfilment of a promise made to them that 
we should expect to find spoken of in conncetion with the mis- 
erable and the afilicted. Mr. Fleet’s reading which he thus 
translates is f TonWTO^utiiar. He does not find the of in the 
original, but supplies it. cannot mean “ he who fulfils his 

promise.” If it is a Sanskrit expression at all, it can only mean 
‘ one who gives promises.’ So that there is clearly some mistake 
here. If now we turn to the copy of the Inscription, we shall find 
clearly for Mr. Fleet’s ^ ; so that the word is is 

‘ one who brings solace,’ so that what the prince did was ‘to bring 
solace to the miserable and the afflicted.’ 


P. 86, II. 32-33. Mr. Fleet reads in line 17 of the Inscription, 
as an adjective of As such the expression is un- 
intelligible. For, ‘ it being meoessary to take it as a Bahuvrihi, 
it can only be dissolved as ORtfi; i. e. ‘that in whiph a 

[certain] arrangement or system is accompained by women.’ This 
means nothing. What arrangement can that be ? What Mr. Fleet 
reads as is clearly N. i is supplied by him as the letter is effac- 
ed in the original, but, certainly we can as well supply u and 
read the expression i. e., ‘ that I time ] in which there 

are lovely women in the house, ’ I. e. when there is no separation 
between hu^and^^ w.i|f . 

• Mr. Fleet translates the B®tt expression 
bjf “ which is agreeable Wp* the warmth of the fire of the 
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rays pf the sun (shining) in the glens.” Is the sun agreeably 
warm in the cold weather in the glens only, and nowhere 
else? Why should the word ‘ glens ’ be used then? The fact 
is Mr. Fleet forgets that means ‘ little, ’ ‘ in a small 
degree,’ ‘moderate.’ The sense of the expression will thus be 
‘ which is agreeable with the moderated heat of the fire of the 
rays of the sun.’ And that the heat is moderated in the cold 
weather everybody knows. 

P.87,11.9-10. Mr. Fleet speaks here of ‘‘the close embrace 
of the large and beautiful and plump and bulky breasts and 
thighs of young men and ( their) mistresses, completely under the 
influence of love . So, then, the breasts of young men were 
bulky, plump, and heautiful ! Acquaintance with the descriptive 
manners and ideas of Sanskrit authors is not necessary to enable 
one to see that there is something wrong here. But if he does 
possess that, he will at once see that this must be a description of 
women and not of men as well. The original expression is 
I which is equivalent to 
frr frrot s^urr- 

It is the young men who are ‘‘completely under the 
influence of love ”, and it is they who embrace the thighs, breasts 
and hips, of their beloved wives, which are bulky, beautiful, and 
plump. In the latter part must be taken as Jiw meaning ‘ a 

thigh’, and not 3T in (he sense of ‘bulky,’ as Mr. Fleet takes it. 

You hare thus three limbs spoken of, those which are principally 
the object of description in the case of women, and there are three 
adjectives to qualify them, to be taken in order. Or the three 
adjectives might be taken as qualifying each one of the three 
limbs. 

I must here complain that a good many photo-lithographs of 
the Inscriptions in Mr. Fleet’s Volume are illegible and conse- 
quently of little use to scholars who wish to examine the 

Inscriptions for themselves. , 

r;.>' Note. 

Since the preceding pages were ready for the Press, I had occa- 
sion to look into my old papers, when, unexpectedly I found two 
iinpres.sions of the Moryi plate taken bjr Dr. Burgess by beating 
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a slip of thin and soft paper, a little moistened, into the lettess by 
means of a small brush. In these impressions, I do find an indenta- 
tion on the left hand side of n, which is the twelfth letter in the 
fourthlinefromthebottom, anda small faintly indented curve 
connecting it with the upper left hand side flourish of the letter, 

showing that the second stroke necessary for the syllable jti did 
exist in the plate. There is thus no question whatever that the 
true reading is ut. As the original plate is not forth-coming, 

I have asked Dr. Peterson to take charge of these impressions as5 
Secretary to Ihe Bombay Asiatic'Society, and deposit them in the 
Society s Museum, where they will he available for inspection 


A SECONB NOTE OH THE MAHDASGR INSCRIPTIOH 
OP HARAV ARMAN. 

[ From the Indian Antiquary, Volume XLII, 1913, pp. 199f. ] 

In my article on the epoch of the Gupta era published in 
Jour. Bom. As. Soe., Vol. XVII’, I have stated, “the date 493 
occurring in that (Mandasor) Inscription is referred to the eyent 
of the Ganasthiti of the Malavas. What this event was exactly 
and when it tools place we do not know. ” The impression of a 
new Inscription recently discovered at Mandasor, prepared by Mr. 
D. R. Bhandarkar of the Archaeological Department and shown 
to me by him, enables me to make a contribution towards an 
elucidation of the point. The verse giving the date is thus 
worded: — 

Jfm II 

The translation is : — “ the excellent quaternion of hundreds of 
years increased by sixty-one laid down authoritatively by the 
Malava-gana and named Krta having arrived.” The word 
Amnata means ‘ laid down ’ — authoritatively of course, — since 
what is Amnata is to be treated with respect and scrupulously fol- 
lowed. In unrary: l the sense is : the Samamnaya (Nighantus 

or thesaurii) has been laid down ( Nirukta I. 1 ). Similafly we 
are told in I. 30, that the later Rsis ‘samamnasisuh,’ i. e, laid down 
authoritatively or composed this work, and the Vedas and the 
subordinate treatises. In ( Vedantasutra 1. 4. 35 ) 

Amnata has the same sense. In the present case, therefore, the 
sense is : the year 461 has arrived which has been laid down 
authoritatively by the Gana of the Malavas. This authoritative 
laying down cannot be predicated of this one year only but of all 
previous and subsequent years. If these years were laid down by 
the Gana, they must either be so by their having composed a long 
list, or directed that the years following a certain event should be 

1 Now included in this Volume earlier, at pp. 384 ff. The quotation would 
be found on p, 398 ante.— ( N, 5- TJ. ] 
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ordinally numbered. Since a list must go on ad infinitum, i. e., be 
interminable, the fonner supposition cannot be accepted. The 
Gana of the Malavas, therefore, must be supposed to have directed 
the use of an era beginning w '.th a certain specific event. What 
must be the speeifi c event ? Light is thrown on this point by the 
following verse in Yasodharmans Inscription at Mandasor '-— 

i 

“ Five hundred and eighty-nine years written down for the 
purpose of knowing the time in consequence (ablative) of the 
moment [ moving cause or impelling force (Vasa ) ] of the condi- 
tion as a Gana or compact political body of the Malavas having 
elapsed.” That the word Vasa should be understood as the 
moment or impelling cause is confirmed by the manner in which 
the date is given in Bandhirvarman’s Mandasor I nscription. The 
words are •• — 

u 

The sense is •• “ four hundred and ninety-three years having 
elapsed since the condition ( i. e., formation ) of the Malavas as 
a Gana.” Ganasthitya is to be taken as an ablative, the Visarga 
having been dropped in consequence of the following soft conso- 
nant. This then was an era, the impelling cause of which was 
the Sthiti of the Malavas as a Gana, that is, it was the era of the 
formatibn of the Malavas as a Gana, i. e., their forming a body 
corporate or body politic. 

The Malavas were originally a tribe which followed the occu- 
pation of fighting. They were soldiers by profession, and could 
enter any body’s service as such, and did not form a Gana or an 
incorporated society for political and other purposes. Yajna- 
valkya, speaking of a person who takes away the wealth of a 
Gana, necessarily implies that a Gana is a corporate community 
with common property and common interest ( II. 187 ). Occurring 
side by side in ibid II. 193 with Sreni a guild, and Faigama or a 
body of merchants trading with 'foreign obWtries, Ganh must 
mean a body corporate of persons following the same occupation 
such as that of fighting ( Vijn^he^vara and Apararka), 
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I translate Ganasthiti as existence or condition as a Gana. It 
should be taken as a Karmadharaya or appositional com- 
pound ( i. e. or nur^r i?4it: ). It cannot 

be taken as ’mw 1 %!^:. For in Bandhuvarman’s Inscription 
the expression would in that case involve 

what is called Ekadesi anvaya, or the latter part would 
be a Sapeksa compound, i. e., Malavanam would- have to be 
connected with gana, i. e., the first or subordinate part of 
the following compound and not with Sthiti, the principal part, as 
it should be. "When we take the compound as a Karmadharaya, 
Malavanam is to be connected with Sthiti which is the principal 
noun as, qualified by the word Gana. 

A Gana or a corporate and political union the Malavas con- 
stituted in B. 0. 56, and laid down authoritatively ( Amnata ) 
that that event should be commemorated by making it the epoch 
of an era. I now proceed to shown by direct evidence what the 
condition of Malavas was in ancient times and how it changed 
subsequently as indicated by the Inscriptions we have gone over. 

In an article in this Journal,^ Vol. I, p. 23, I have stated that 
Alexander the Great met in Central and Lower Punjab two tribes 
of warriors named Malii and Oxydram. From Panini’s Sutra V. 3. 
114, and from the instances given by his commentators, it appears 
that in the Punjab there existed in ancient times two tribes of the 
names of Malavas and Ksudrakas who are called Ayudhajivins, 

1. e., sustaining themselves by the use of warlike weapon^ in other 
words, who followed a soldierly profession. Under the Sutra IV. 

2. 45, Pataiijali discusses why Ksudraka and Malava are includ- 
ed in the group ‘ Ehandika ” and others, and in the course of the 
discussion, he and the Kasika mention that these two tribes be- 
long to the Ksatriya order — ^he, impliedly, and Katika expressly. 
Since the two names occur in the group and as it is reasonable to 
suppose that the first three words of a group at least come down 
from Panini himself, Ksudrakas and Mslavakas were known to 
Panini himself. , i ' 

. , , The Malavas are tne^tfon^ inthe Mahabharata also, sometimes 
among norttern i»#les ( II. 32. T; III. 51. 26 ) ; and sometimes 

S That is, the Indian Antlijuary.'^i N. B. b. ] 


among Southern, with Daksinatyas and Avantyas (VI. 87. 6-7). It 
also, mentions westerly (Praticya) and northerly (Udicya) Malavas 
(VII.- 7. 15 ; VI. 106. 7). Varahamihira too places the Malavas among 
the Northern peoples inhabiting the Punjab ( Br. S. 14. 27 ). In 
speaking of a man of the name of Malavya he represents him to 
be ruling over Malava, Bharukaccha, Surastra, etc. ( Br. S. 
69. 10-12 ); so that the Malava country is here alluded to as 
occupying the same position as it does in modern times. Kalidasa 
in his Meghaduta carries his cloud-messenger over the country 
now named Malwa but does not give that name; and mentions 
Dasarnas, Vidisa, Avantis, UjjayinI, and Dasapura. 

So that it is clear that according to these authorities the 
Malavas in ancient times lived in the North, that is, in the 
Punjab and that they subsequently migrated southwards. 
While in the Punjab, they were simply ayudhajivins or pro- 
fessional soldiers, and do not seem to have formed apolitical 
union. Their migration to the south and settlement in the 
region just to the north of the present Malwa in the modern state 
of Jaipur is evidenced by a very large number of coins found 
at Nagar near Tonk. Most of these bear the legend ‘ Malavanarh 
jaya’and some ‘Malavaganasya jaya.’ The very fact that coins 
were issued proclaiming the triumph of the Malavas or the Malava- 
gntoa, shows that at the time when they were issued, the Malavas had 
already constituted themselves into a political unit with a regu- 
lar system of Government. That system appears to have been 
republican and not monarchical ; since the legends on the coins 
bear the name of the tribe and its Gana. Probably afterwards 
the names of the leaders of the Republic were engraved on the 
money that was issued, and perhaps in the course of time, the 
Republic was succeeded by a Monarchy. The Malavas gradually 
moved southwards and gave their name to the whole country now 
called Malwa. 

Another instance of a race moving from the South to 
the north’ and giving their name to the countries they occupi- 
ed,, from time to time is that of Gurjar as. They first settled 

1 Thus the text. But it is evident that we have to read here “from the 

North to the South. ” See immediately below. [ N. B. U. ] 

52 I E. 0< Bhandarkat’s Works, IlI,I , . , > 
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in Punjab and a district of that Province is called Gujarata 
to this day. Then they migrated southwards by western Rajapu- 
tana which was formerly called Gurjaratra or the protector of the 
Gurjaras. This name, however, that part of the country soon lost, 
and in the form of Gujarat it was transferred to a southern 
province which is now called by that name. 

The yeai'S of the era founded by the Malava republican body 
had the name Erta given to them according to the new Inscrip- 
tion, and there are two dates at least in which the years are given 
with the epithet Krtesu prefixed to them. In the absence of any 
specific information we can only suppose that they were called 
Erta, because they were “ made or prepared " for marking dates 
by the Malava government. ■ 



A MEMORANDUM ON SOME ANTIQUARIAN REMAINS 

FOUND IN A MOUND AND IN THE BRAHMAPURI 
HILL, NEAR KOLHAPUR. 

■ [ From the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, Volume XIV, 1880, pp. 147ff.] 

( The paper was read before the Society on 9th November 1878. ) 

The stone box found at Kolhapur contained a casket made of 
crystal. This casket must have contained a relic. Such caskets 
of relics placed in stone receptacles of various shapes are found 
in Buddhistic Stupas or topes in all parts of the country, including 
Afghanistan. In the topes Nos. 2 and 3 at Sanohi, the receptacles 
found by General Cunningham were stone boxes of the same 
shape as the one before us { see his Bhilsa Topes, pp. 286 and 297); 
while those discovered by him at Manikyal in the Punjab and at 
Kiyul in Behar had the shape of a Stupa ( see Arch. Reports, 
vol. II, p. 167, and vol. Ill, p. 157 ). The caskets found at 
Manikyal and in a tope at Sonari, near Bhilsa, were, like the 
Kolhapur one, made of crystal, those at Kiyul of gold and silver, 
while those at Sanchi of steatite. The mound, therefore, at 
Kolhapur, which contained this receptacle of a relic-casket, must 
have an old Stupa buried in it about that part where the receptacle 
was found, and this is confirmed by the fact of the workmen who 
dug this out having come across some brickwork while they were 
doing so. The whole mound itself cannot, I think, be the Stupa ; 
for while the diapieter of tb© mouji(i is about eighty feet, its 
height is only about eight. Even making allowance for the 
possibility of the Stupa’s having sunk into the earth, the diaineter 
is out pf proportion to the height. Very likely, therefore, elopg 
with a Stupa some other structures, such as Viharas or chapels 
and cells for the Bpddhist mendicants, of the nature of those 
fopnd by General Cunningham at Jamalgarhi ( Arch. Reports, 
vpt V, p. 47 ), are IP ipound. ' 

The articles found in the Br^mapuri fiill contain amongst 
them objects of Buddhistic f dpjsatipih and algo what may be called 
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the apparatus of Buddhistic worship. We have an image of a 
Stupa or Caitya, several circular things which look like prayer- 
wheels, and a flower or incense pot. Along with these, a number 
of old copper or lead coins were also found, and , of these twenty 
have been presented to the Society. The metallic vessel which 
contained these articles was, we are told, found between “ two 
brick 'walls about eight feet apart.” These must be the walls of a 
hollow' parallelopiped, or a well such as was found by General 
Ventura in the great tope at Manikyal, at a distance of twelve 
feet from the top. The depth of this well was thirteen feet, 
and its length and breadth ten ; that is, the walls of the well were 
ten feet apart. At its bottom was found a copper vessel, just like 
the Kolhapur one, containing coins, a gold ring, and other articles 
( see Mr. Thomas’s ed. of Prinsep, vol. I, pp. 93-96, and Arch. 
Eeports, vol. V, pi. xxii.), I therefore think that the Brahmapuri 
hill also has a Stupa buried in it at this place. From the fact 
that a hoard of coins was found in the vicinity of this some years 
ago, and from other indications, it appears that the Brahmapuri 
hill conceals'the ruins of an old city. Everywhere in India we 
■ find such ruins in the form of mounds or hillocks ; and in some 
places the new cities are built on these hillocks, that is, on the 
ruins of the old. 

If excavations are made in other parts of the mound and the 
hill at Kolhapur, and deeper diggings at the places where the relic- 
box and the copper vessel were found, I have little doubt that 
traces of ancient buildings and several interesting articles will 
be found. 

The characters on the lid of the casket-receptacle are older 
than those of the times of the later Andhrabhrtyas, and are to be 
referred to the first or second century of the Christian era. The 
Inscription may be translated: “The gift of Bramha caused to be 
constructed by Dhamagutta (; Dharmagupta ).” This must refer 
to the Stupa. 

' , The coins sent to us are Of fwb sizes, ten larger and ten smaller. 
On the obverse of the foriher ^e kaye a bow; and an arrow, and 
round it the following legend' ^ “Of the 

fcitig GOtamiputa vidlivajfarkttra. The Q appears as l% ih some 

‘ , f . *■ ' .... , 

of the specimens, Oh the reverse we have a Caitya composed of 
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rows of sem‘Lcircles with a tree on the right hand side, a Svastika 
above, and a pedestal below with a wavy or serpentine line. The 
Svastika is indistinct on some of the pieces. Of the smaller ones 
four bear the same legend as the above; but the tree on the 
reverse is above the Caitya, and the Svastika on the left side. 
The others bear the same device on the obverse and the reverse, 

■ but the legend on three of them is Of the 

king Vasithiputa Vidivayakura ; ’’ on two, Of 

the king Madhariputa Sevalakura 5 ” and that on one is imper- 
fect. These coins belong to the same species as those des- 
cribed by Pandit Bhagvanlal in the Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, and by Mr. Thomas 
in the Indian Antiquary for September 1877. The kings 
Gotamiputa, Vasithiputa, and Madhariputa belonged to the 
Andhrabhrtya or Satavahana dynasty, and their names occur on 
the Inscriptions at hTasik, Kanheri, Nanaghata and Junnar. But 
the words or names Vidivayakura and Sevalakura do not occur 
either in the Inscriptions or on the coins found near Dharanikot, 
in Tailahgana, figured and described by Sir Walter Elliot in the 
Madras Literary Journal, vol. Ill, nor on those belonging to the 
same gentleman and described by Mr. E. Thomas in the paper 
I have spoken of. The legends on the latter have, after Gotami- 
putasa, Siriyanna Satakanisa, and after Vasithiputasa, some 
letters which certainly must be read as Putumavisa. This name 
occurs independently without the words Vasithiputasa on another 
coin in the same collection. The device of the Caitya occurs on 
the obverse of these, but instead of the Svastika we have a cres- 
cent on the top, and of the tree, a conch shell ; while on the other 
side we have, instead of the bow and arrow, sometimes a horse, 
and sometimes four wheels joined by a cross. Clearly, then, the 
Eastern or Tailahgana series is different from the Western or 
Kolhapur series ; and they must have been struck at different 
mints. As I have shown in my paper on the Nasik Inscriptions, 
the capital of the Andhrabhrtya kings was Dhanakataka, which 
General Cunningham has identified with Dharanikot, in Tailah- 
gapa, in the vicinity 6f which '*tiie '’Ih^tern coins were found.'. 
The Western, therefore, which hre e<^tn'ewhat different from them 
in type, were probably stuck on this side of the country 
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by the viceroys of those kings deputed to goyern these provinoesj 
and the names Vidiyayakura and Seyalakura are probably the 
names of these viceroys, i. e., the legends bear the names of the 
kings as well as of their represenfeatives in this part of the 
country. The number of coins of Gofcamiputa is so large that he 
appears to me to be the later Gotamiputa, whose proper name was 
Yajnasii, and I agree with Pandit Bhagyanlal in thinking that 
Madhariputa was the son of Puduinayi or Vasithipiita, named 
Sivasri in the Puranas. 

The following correspondence regarding the place of discovery 
&c., of these xAntiquarian Remains was published in the JBBRAS 
in a foot-note as a part of this paper. — [ IST, B. U. ] 


No. 6686 OF 1877. 

Political Bepaetmfnt. 
Bombay Castle, 29th November 1877. 

From JOHN JARBINE, Esq. 


Acting Secretary to Government, Bombay, 


To THE SECRETARY, BOMBAY BRANCH 

OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Sir, — am directed by the Honourable the Governor in Council to forward 
to you herewith copy of a letter from the Political Agent, Kolhapur and 
Southern Maratha Country, No. 650, dated the 16th instant, and of its 
accompaniment, and to intimate that Colonel Schneider has been requested to 
send to you direct the stone box and the contents referred to by him. 

2. The sketch alluded to in para 4 of the State Karbhari’s letter is also 
appended. 

I have &c., 

(Signed) JOHN JARBINE 


Acting Secretary to Govirnment, 


No. 650 OP 1877. 

Political Agent’s Office, 

Kolhapur, 16th November, 1877. 

From Colonel F. SOHNEIBER, 

Political Agent, Kolhapur and: S. M. Country. 

TO'O. GpHHE.Esq., 

, ' ; : I r* , 'Secret, ary Ijo GoverniiieBt, Bombay. 

Sib,— :! have the 'honour .to, forward tb© accompanying papers received from 
the State Karbhari of Kolhapur relating to a stone box found underground in 
one of the State gardens at Kolhapur, and to request that they may be for- 
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warded to the Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society in Bombay for informa* 
tion, The box and the contents will be sent to the Society direct cn receipt 
of Government instructions. 

I have dec., 

(Signed) F. SCHNEIDER 

Political Agent, 
Kolhapur and S. M. Country. 


No. 890 OF 1877. 

Prom MAH ADEO WASUDEO BARVE, 

State Karbhari, Kolhapur, 

To COLONEL F. SCHNEIDER, 

Political Agent, 

Kolhapur and S. M. Country. 

Kolhapur, IGfch November, 1877. 

Sir, — I have the honour to submit a short report on the discovery of a stone 
box bearing an Inscription in the Magadhi dialect, and holding in it a small 
casket made of a transparent stone, or crystal Sphatika, in theKharala Garden, 
situated on the eastern slope of the town of Kolhapur. This interesting dis- 
covery took plaje on 27tli October, 1877, under the following circumstances. 

The ground about the little bunglow in the said garden is lately being 
put into order, and, to make the place even, extra earth -vas required for filling 
up the gaps which lay here and there. The convicts who were engaged in 
preparing the ground were ordered to take the earth for this purpose from a 
small piece of rising p#und which stood uncultivated at the distance of about 
350 yards to the east of the bunglow, and which was. shaded with a babul-tree 
grown over it. This rising ground was in the shape of a gently sloping irregu- 
lar-shaped mound about eighty feet in diameter, its height nowhere exceeding 
seven or eight feet over the level of the adjoining fields. It was overgrown 
with grass, and appeared a proper place from whence to take supplies of earth 
required elsewhere. About a foot beneath the grassy surface, the spade encoun- 
tered a layer of burnt bricks, which excited curiosity. Nothing extraordinary 
was at first expected, as burnt bricks are often discovered in several places in 
and about the town, being the remnants of old brick clamps or mounds of ruined 
brick structure. In the course of digging, the convicts came to what appeared 
to be a block of stone, which they at once turned up by thrusting a crowbar 
under it. When it was extricated from the surrounding bricks it was found to 
be a box consisting of two pieces, one a, hollow quadrangular stone trough 
of soft red laterite, as is found In the bed of the Pafieagaiiga river here, hold- 
ing a small transparent crystalline casket within, and the other a lid of the 
same atone exactly filing the mouth of the trough* But unfortunately the act 
extrication proved so violent that before it was discovered to be a box the lid 
fell D'ff, and the ineide transparent casket was thrown but, which broke into 
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two pieces. Its contents, if at all any, were evidently scattered about and lost, 
and escaped the sight of those present at the time. The circumstance was 
reported soon after, and I repaired to the spot and made the necessary in- 
quiries. Some old letters were seen engraved on the inside of the lid, and a 
facsimile of the Inscription was made and sent to Mr. Bhagvanlal Pandit, of 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Bombay, who has considerable experience in deci- 
phering old Inscriptions. 

3. Mr. Pandit Bhagvanlal is of opinion that the Inscription is in MSgadhl 
characters, and consists of the following words : — 


From the characters employed, the Inscription appears to be two thousand 
years old, or even older still, and seems to be a monument of the veneration in 
which the remains of Buddha were held by his followers long after the Nirvana 
or decease of their great founder. The Nirvapa took place about 500 or 450 
before the Christian era, and the remains were buried in four places, namely, 

(1) Kusi Nagara, in the Gorakhpur District, where the dead body was burnt; 

(2) Gaya Ksetra, where Buddha received his education ; (3) Benares or KasI 
Ksetra, where lie first proclaimed the tenets of his religion ; and (4) Kapila- 
vastin in the Gorakhpur District, where he was born. Splendid tombs were con- 
structed to protect these remains, but in the time of king Asoka, about 225 
years after Buddha, the devotional feeling ran so high, that the remains were 
taken out of the several tombs, and dlstrihutea among the numerous disciples 
scattered over the whole country. The fortunate receivers of these precious 
relics, which consisted generally of ashes or bones of the body of Buddha, 
carefully deposited their invaluable possessions in gold or marble caskets, 
which were securely placed in stone receptacles prepared lor the purpose, the 



whole being protected by mounds of bricks or stones. 

All these circumstances closely correspond with the particulars of the 
present discovery. 

4. I beg to append a sketch of the ground with the bunglow standing on it, 
and of the mound wherein the box was discovered, also drawings of the box 
and of the little casket. Perhaps a careful reading of the above by Mr. Bhag- 
vanlal Pandit, or some other gentlemen well versed in deciphering such hiero- 
glyphics and Inscriptions, will throw more light on the subject ; and I beg that 
this brief account may be submitted to Government, that the same may be 
..referred to the Boy hi Asiatic Society. ■ ; 

ik.^'V'Thc-sto®ehox..aniNoask 8 t'’are'-wellpreserv 0 d,' and. kept herev' A" 

*s©amh wmt madsdn'the'b^^^^^ the "surrounding' ground;' " but nothing 

of ahyi'xhporlanee wasdi!|i#tC^e4, . 

;;;* ihavei&c. 

,, ' State Karbhari, Kolhapuar. 
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No. 70^0 OF 1877. 

Political Department. 
Bombay Castle, 18th December, 1877. 

From JOHN JARD'NE, Esq., 

Acting Secretary to Government, Bombay, 

To The SECRETARY, BOMBAY BRANCH 

OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Sir, I am directed by His Excellency the Governor in Council to forward 
to you herewith a copy of a letter ( with acoompanimer. ts in original ) from 
the Political Agent, Kolhapur and Southern Maratha Country, No. 695, dated 
the 8th instant, together with the parcel of coins and other articles of anti- 
quarian interest therein referred to, and to request that they may be brought 
to the notice of the President and Members. 

I have, dec. 

( Signed) JOHN JARDINE, 

Acting Secretary to Government. 


No. 695 OF 1877. 


From Colonel F. SCHNEIDER, 

Political Agent, Kolhapur and S. M. Country, 

To JOHN JARDINE, Esq., 

Secretary to Government, Bombay. 

Political Agent’s Office, Kolhapur, 

Shir ol, 8th December, 1877. 

Political Department. 

Sir, — I have the honour to forward the accompanying papers received 
from the State Karbhari of Kolhapur, regarding the discovery of old coins 
and other articles of antiquarian interest on the Brahamapuri Hill, near the 
town of Kolhapur, and to request that they may be forwarded to the Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society in Bombay for information. 

$. . The articles alluded to in the Karbhari’s report have been sent by 
parcel post, 

I have, 

(Signed) F. SCHNEIDER, 
Political Agent, Kolhapur and S. M. Country, 




I R. Q. Bban^arkar’s WQtkB, Yol. Ul 1 
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KOLHAPUR - ANTlQUARt AN REMAIN ^ 


No. 963 orl87L 

From MAHADHO WASUDEO BARVE, 

State Karbhari, Kolhapur. 

To COLONEL *f. SCHNEIDER, ■ 

Political Agent, 

Kolhapur and S. M. Country. 

Kolhapur, 6th December, 1877. 

Sib, have the honour to report the discovery of a copper vessel con^ 
taining some lead and copper coins, metallic vessels, and articles of various 
sizes and shapes, and some gold beads and pieces of gold ornaments, which 
Ivas found buried underground about six feet below the surface of the earth on 
the top of the Brahmapuri Hill, situated on the north-westefn side of the 
town of Kolhapur close to the river Pancagahga. This treasure of old 
and interesting antiquities was found under the following circumstances. 

2. There is a bridge under censtruction over this river, and the bill itself 
forms the eastern abutment side of it. Some cuttings in the hill were made 
about four years back, to provide easy approaches, and in one of these some 
lead and copper coins were then discovered, a few of which were at the time 
sent to the Royal Asiatic Society. For a few days past, some convicts have 
been at work here, effecting a further cutting for the wing walls of the hill- 
side abutment pier, and on the 22nd November 1877, in the course of digging, 
they came to some metallic vessel, which was afterwards carefully unearthed 
and extricated. The rim of the vessel was sunk inside under the pressure of 
the earth above it, and the pan had so far corroded, evidently owing to its 
being embedded in earth for centuries past, that its mouthpiece was found 
almost separated from the bcdy. In the pan were found the undermentioned 
articles - 

{a) Brass or KSiiisa metal vessels of various shapes, such as are to be seen 
in old Jain temples in connection with idol-worship. Many cf 
them, of the shape of saucers, are very thin and much oxidized 
and crumbled ; others with ornamental mouldings on. 

(5) Several lead and copper coins having impressions on both sides quite 

like those that were found on the same hill in 
1,865 lead, 100 copper. 1873. 

^ (c) Amongst the mass of earth and coins were found some perforated 
, beads of gold, and pieces of gold ear orna- 

Gold beads, 33. ments well worked up. The metal is found to 

be superior gold. The beads are composed of 
ricc^ of orname^nts, 4. twelve concave sides each, amj are hollow 
^ m ide. , . • 
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3. The digging exposed some old brick work, and the copper pan was lying 
between two brick walls about eight feet apart, ‘which probably formed part 
of some building of the time- The top of the hill was, it appears, once in- 
habited by certain people, which is evident from the brick stuofcures that are 
discovered here and there. Tradition goes that the place was deserted about 
seven hundred years ago by the Jains as a place of residence, and the anti- 
quities now found may have been the property of some party who had to give 
up his house abruptly and leave everything behind. He was probably a brazier, 
who made castings of such utensils. Some of those now discovered look 
as if they were simply taken out of the cast moulds and left unfinished. Close 
by, the pieces of some metallic vessel were unearthed subsequently. The 
metal is evidently copper, and a few pieces are herewith submitted. 

4. I beg to append photographs of some of the vessels and pieces that 
were found entire, as also of the big pan, all of which were arranged for the 
purpose on a camp table ; also drawings tol^ansfer-linen of the same. 

5. I beg also to forward ten coins of each sorb, lead and copper, having 
the best impression on, and four gold beads and two pieces of the gold of the 
ear ornament. All the remaining articles are retained here for exhibition at 
the State Museum at the To‘wn Hall. J 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) MAHADEO WASUDEO BARVB, 


1 The photographs, plaqs<Sco, r^f^rred to in this report, a^a not reproduced 
>ere4N, B. U.J 


RIMAEKS ON THE MERKARA COPPER- 
PLATE GRANT. 


[ From the Indian Antiquary, Volume 1, 1872, pp. 365f. ] 

The genealogy of the kings of Cera as given in the grant is :~ 

1. Kohgani I. 

i 

2. Madhava L 

i 

3. Hari Varmma. 

4. Visnu Gopa, 

5. Madhava 11. 

1 ■ 

6. Kohgani 11. 

These names agree with the 8th to 12th and 15th given by 
Prof. Dowson from the Tamil chronicle in the Mackenzie Collec- 
tion. But the fifth in the above list is represented in the chronicle 
as Visnu Gopa’s adopted son, and a very short tenure is assigned 
to him, for he had to give place to Krsna Varmma, a son after- 
wards born to Visnu Gopa. This Krsna Varmma and the next 
king Dindikara, son of Kulati Raya of the family of Visnu Gopa, 
are not given in the grant. The sixth king Kongani is placed 
after Dindikara in the Tamil chronicle, and is mentioned as the 
son of Krsna Varmma’s younger sister. As his relationship with 
any other king of the dynasty is not given, it is to be understood 
that the Krsna Varmma here meant is the one who is represented 
in the list as the son of Visnu Gopa. But in the grant before us, 
he is mentioned as the son of Madhava, represented in the chroni- 
cle as the adopted son of Visnu Gopa, and the Krsna Varmma 
whose nephew he was, is spoken of distictly as “ the sun in the 
sky of the prosperous race of the Kadambas.” In this place there- 
fore the grant gives us information, while the chronicle, as appears 
from the abstract,, is silent. 

The date of the grant is 388. What era is meant we do not 
know. The dates in the chronicle are in the Saka era, from whiph 
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it appears likely that this is also to he referred to that era. If so 
the date is 466 A. D. Krsna Varma of the Kadamha race is very 
likely the second in Mr. Elliot’s list, since there is no other of 
that name in the list. His date also is thus fixed by this grant 
to he 466 A. D. or thereabouts, Mr. Elliot assigns to the pre* 
decessor of this king the date 500 or 520 Saka, i. e., 578 or 598 
A. D., but his sources of information regarding this dynasty were 
so scanty that very little faith can he placed in the date. 

Prof. Dowson’s abstract assigns to Kohgani II, the last king in 
the above list, 288 Saka, that is, he is placed a hundred years 
before he actually flourished according to the grant. But whe- 
ther this is a mistake of the chronicle itself, I cannot say. The 
accession of the fourth king after Kohgani II is represented to 
have taken place in 461 Saka. The four kings then beginning 
with Kohgani II reigned according to the chronicle for 173 years, 
i. 0 ., each reign lasted for 43 years, which is very improbable, since 
each of them was his predecessor’s son. But if 388, the date 
given in the grant be taken, the duration would be at least 73 
years, which would give 18 years to each king. The first date in 
Prof. Dowson’s abstract must therefore be considered to be an 
error, while the second may be depended on. The Professor con- 
siders all the dates to be too early and proposes new ones. But 
Prof. Lassen inclines to defend the chronology of the chronicle,^ 
which is supported by this grant. 


* Lassen ( Alterthumskunde, II, p* 1017-18 ) says : — ‘ With reference to the 
chronology it must be remarked that, beside^ quoting the years in which 
grants of land were made by the princes - whose acts are narrated, there 
occurs also mention of the years according to the cycle of sixty years in 
use in the Deccan, which may be regarded as evidences that the unknown 
writer of the work in question found a well arranged chronology for the 
reigns of the kings whose acts he has described. According to the dates 
of his land-grants, Malladeva, the twenty- eighth king of Cera, reigned in 
the years 878 and 898 ; the seventh, Vikramadeva I in the year 178. 
These dates give a total rule of more than seven hundred and twenty years 
for twenty-two princes, — for these dates cannot be regarded as the first 
and last years of the reigns of the two kings. Hence each sovereign 
would have ruled on an average about thirty- three years, a period which 
certainly seems inadmissible, because the utmost average length of the 
reigns of Indian kings amo^qt^ only to twenty-five years ( Thomas, 
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JEAS, Tol. XII, p. 36 ). Prom this difficulty, we have two ways of escape. 
The first is by supposing that the reigns of the Cera kings have been 
lengthened in order to give them a higher antiquity, and starting from the 
fixed datum of the subjugation of the Cera sovereigns about 900, to shorten 
the period so that Vikrama I should reign [ as Dowson supposes ]" only in 
the 6th century. Against this hypothesis it may be observed that in such 
a case the supposition would have to be made, that the author of the 
history of these kings had wilfully falsified the numbers of the Inscrip- 
tions, or had read them wrongly, which, considering the acknowledged 
excellency of his work does not appear to me admissible. It should also 
be remarked further that the contemporary of Vikrama I of Cera, was the 
Pandya king Vaihsasekara, who probably reigned in the second century 
[ See Wilson, JEAS, Vol. Ill, p./215 ]. I considered it proper therefore to 
follow a different course and to support the traditional chronology 
as being upon the whole correct. My reasons for this are as follows:— 
Of the Bellala king it has already been noticed [ Dowson, in JEAS, Vol. 
VIII, p. 24 ], that they reigned on an average nearly 30 years, so that a 
somewhat longer duration appears admissible in this case. Secondly, it 
must be remarked that it is true that of the Cera princes only two ( the 
I2th and 14th ) had short reigns, and two others ( the llth and 27th ) 
e^ldicated the throne, but one ( the 8th ) reigned fifty-one years, and one 
( the IS^d ) was the great grandson of his predecessor, so 
that to him a tolerably long rule may be allowed. Only] against the com- 
mencement of the dynasty and against the'first date can a valid objection 
be raised. The 5th king, Govinda, is said to have made a grant. of land in 
the 4th year of the Sakas or in 82 A. D., it may, however, be legitimately 
doubted whether this chronology had come into use in the Southern 
districts of India so soon after its establishment. To.the.insecurlty of the 
chronology of the earliest period of the kings of' Cera also, the circum- 
stance that of the fifth it was only kno-wn that he was of the. same descent 
as his four predecessors bat that his father was not known— bears testi- 
mony. We can scarcely go far wrong, however, if we place the rise of the 
Cera dynasty tack in the commencement of our era, because at that time 
the two adjoining kingdoms of the Pandyas and Cola already existed. 

Lassen’s notices of the Cera kings, ( both in II, pp. 1017-1020, and IV, 
pp. 243-245 ) are founded almost '.exclusively on Dowson’s- article above 
referred to. [ This note is by the Editor of the Indian Antiquary. N. B, U. j 





A NOTE ON THE GANJAM ROCK INSCRIPTION. 
[ Prom the Indian Antiquary, Volume I, 1872 pp. 22 Tf. ] 


The Ganjam Inscription is in four large tablets, and each of 
the four sheets of lithographs published by the Madras Govern- 
ment represents one. On comparing them with the published 
transcripts of the Asoka Inscriptions, I find that the first two 
sheets contain the celebrated edicts discovered at Girnar, Dhauli 
and Kapurdi-Giri. Wherever there are differences in the copies 
of the Inscriptions from these three places, this agrees, as might 
be expected, with that at Dhauli. It is much to be regretted that 
it is worn away in many places ; still it will be of use in clearing 
up some of the many difficulties attending on a correct interpre- 
tation of the Asoka Inscriptions. 


The Girnar copy of the edicts consists of fourteen tablets. In 
the present Inscription, each line of which contains on an average 
about 52 letters, the first tablet is entire, and occupies four lines 
and a quarter. The second, of four lines, has lost about 12 letters 
towards the end in each line. The third extends over three lines 



and a quarter, but of these nearly one half of each line is effaced. 
Each of the first five lines of the fourth tablet has lost one-half, 
wffiile the sixth and seventh have lost more, and in the eigth line, 
which ands the tablet three words are wanting. What remains 
of the fifth tablet is from two to se ven letters in the beginning of 
each of the seven lines of which it consists. This ends the first 
sheet. The sixth tablet at the head of the second sheet is nearly 
entire, anh consists of six lines and three quarters, the seventh 
occupies two lines, the second of which has got only twenty let- 
ters in the middle, but the first is nearly entire, having lost only 
some ‘two or three letters. Each of the first three lines of the 
eighth tablet has got a few letters in the beginning, in the middle 
and at the end. The fourth line ought to consist only of eleven 
letters, of which we have ten. But the transcriber puts down dots 
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eighth ; and in the sheet before us they occur at the end of that line 
also. This may be a mistake either of the original engraver or of 
the transcriber. The ninth tablet consists of six lines all mutilat- 
ed ; about one-third only or a little more in one or two cases, be- 
ing preserved. The tenth tablet has lost the first halves of the 
three lines composing it. The eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth 
Girnar tablets are wanting both in Dhauli Inscription and in the 
present one. The fourteenth however, occurs here though apparen- 
tly it is wanting at Dhauli ; but more than half of each of the two 
lines, of which it consisted, is effaced. 

The Inscriptions in the third and the fourth sheets correspond 
to the separate edicts at Dhauli translated by Prinsep and after 
him by M. Burnouf. The readings in these have been so un- 
satisfactory that the discovery of the same or nearly the same 
edicts at Ganjam cannot but be welcome to all students of Indian 
A ntiquities. But we fear these sheets will not be of much use 
in cle tiring up the difficulties. The letters in them are in many 
cases ill-formed and imperfect I for instance, where we ought to 
have Devanam piye hevamaha,- we had in the third sheet, 
Devalam piye pevam ha, and in the fourth, Devanam naye hevam 
anha. The first D in this latter is unlike the usual D or any 
other-known letter. The small strokes which mark the vowels 
and distinguish, in a few cases, one letter from another are not so 
carefully copied as is desirable. Mr. Graham says “ The third 
and fourth Inscriptions are regularly wormeaten away, evidently 
by rain and atmospheric effects. A good deal of the right hand 
edges of both has been almost totally obliterated with here and 
there a letter or the suggestion of one remaining.’ ’ The trans- 
cript on the third sheet, however, is more legible than that on the 
fourth. And with greater care it is perhaps not impossible to 
obtain still better transcript. It is to be hoped the Madras 
Government, which has already exhibited so laudable a zeal in 
this matter, will again attempt to secure better copies. 



ATRANSOEIPT AND TRANSLATION OF TUN 
BUDDHISTIC INSCRIPTION AT OHOSRAWAN 


[ From tLe Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, 
Volume XLI, part I (History, Literature &:c), 1873, pages 371-74.] 

The following Transcript and Translation was published by 
A. M. Broadley in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
in his account of the Buddhistic Remains of Bihar, pp.366ff. 
Broadley says : — “ The village of Ghosrawan lies exactly six 
miles to the north-east of the Indrasaila peak at Giryak, eight 

miles to the east of the great Nalanda monastery and ten 

miles North-east of the ruins of Rajagrha”. The Inscription 
was discovered on a “ fine piece of black basalt ” to the east of a 
mound near the ruins of the Ghosrawan Vihara and temple. 
A reading and translation of this Inscription was secured also 
from Babu Rajendralal Mitra, the famous scholar of Bengal con- 
temporary with Sir R. G. Bhandarkar. Rajendralal’s Transcript 
and Translation appears at pp. 368-371 of the same Journal. 

— [ N. B. U. ] 

Transceipt. 

n vr sri«?r 

Fifii ^1% iTffiw*, i ?r5r 

^1% ^ « 1 [ ! ] ^ [ 1 ] f jtfn n- 

%W!rt HI'S! I. pferTTF'-sp T- ' ' ' ' ’ 

i '*r?r W‘. fPif «ii ^m i ^ ; ?•'; ; ■' 

5 |» 5f!|RW(r^T ’ . 
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?|iT>sq'=^ir II H14 ^ 

?I2[; fiT^'?; II ?fiHrlTfr 

wntg'Tin'Hlsff i ^frJKTKmsH «, 

5/ II iHs5^arf ffti mn^raHir. 

hit%t^WT3t: I EtifTW: iii%i^%[^Tricn^T: ^fTiH "i e 

k mn: ^ ftsTcr: i 

^fRoiprfRPf^ ^nci; 

SHTtxfH*^ ITTHI II ^ <lfiqT®l%r%f H??Tr 6fiH ns. 

^?; Hff HlflTfH E!|,P:^: U ^TUq'HH 

n 5 

m ^1 si?^?aV'iq k in: eri^: i ^WRHi^4^i%0T' 

^'i%H JjflH; H 'rRfr5[' n V 

=54 HIH f^HlTlRI^ I 

5r6[i'M(e=qr mTHniHf iM 

[ ! 3 H«T5R?n 

Hf ^^wri%'i=$ [ 1 3 s^iTi I 'disr^^FT 

mn% fi^^Trfy^K n ^ 

f¥5qH! ifH Wt|^RR^ II HiUHHf'f* 

IH^ 5%5I [ ! 3 ^If^ciT RSTR 5TfqraH^HR[ [ ? 3 

Hrq=ri n?!^^=5r =3 thtu%i^tw 

1^ II ^TRffH'f 3f?5Rg5pErf n £ 

Hqw HI#! i fR’Hr?!i^r: Rir%RfHf 

qR^«r 5^ iK'^!5q' jTwr II n \ 

1 Th© Rev* Dr. J. Wenger who kindly undertook the Jaboriouis! task of cor- 
recting the proofs of these Inscriptions,' remarks . that the word YSsanau- 
vana does not occur in the twt. ^bt word actually used Is Jasovarmapura, 
Varma being the title’ of- 'kings* VSsahauvaaa may of courie 
, bs a synonym* to he metrical, but has not been 

^ ,; ' '4 printed.as such. ' is far purer than is usually 

found in Inscriptl<^t; ’#.ihe Wfif,i;tngk t This note is signed A. M* B:\ 
I. a, A. Mi‘ Brpd|^v!,''^d*r^^ H»v ‘Ilhe^Wthor of ‘the paper on ** The Bud« 
dhis'tic Bewaln^of ** -In which 'the above Transcript and Translation 
was included ' , , , 
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TRANSLATION, 

_ Victorious is the glorious lord of Munis, who, by his mind, 
operating for the good of all creatures, found out the system of 
truth and who is the only bridge for crossing the oce§n of world- 
ly existences; which [ bridge ] the crocodiles of sins, producing 
affliction, cannot approach. May he the glorious being, seated 
on the seat of adamant ( Vajrasana ) under the Bodhi tree, pro- 
tect the whole universe, — ^he, whom the fancy-born ( god of love ) 
shunned from a distance, as if reflecting that there was no shame 
in it, if he single-handed were powerless to attract the mind of 
lord of the three worlds, when his superiors who had gathered 
together, proved unable to do so. There is a country known as 
Nagarahara, the land of which is the ornament of Uttarapatha 
( Northern India ). There was a Brahman there of the name of 
Indragupta, the friend of the King, who was born in a family, 
that had risen high. The meritorious and excellent Brahman 
shone like the moon with his spotless digits,— -united to a wife,— ■ 
[ one word illegible ] a wife, of whom mention is first made by 
people in going over the stories of faithfnl wives. From them 
was; born a son who was exceedingly thoughtful, and whose 
mind even in childhood was filled with thoughts of the next 
world, and even in his house, rich in all the means of enjoyment, 
he remained unconcerned [ took to no pleasure], in order, by the 
renunciation of the world, to adopt the system of Sugata. 
Having studied all the Vedas and reflected on the Sastras, he 
went to the Vihara of Kaniska, and following him who was praise- 
worthy on account of his severity, and who was all-knowing and 
free from passions [ two or three words illegible ], he practised, 
penance. The pupil of one who, by his pure virtues, had obtained 
great fame, he, Viradeva - graceful hy the possession of befitting 
virtues, character and fame, and with a lustre free from the stains 
of Kali, was like the new moon, an object of adoration even to 
the Munis. He once came to the great Bodhi to pay his respects 
to the VajrSiSana ( adamantine seat X end thence went to see the 
mendicant priests of his country to the Yatovarmapura .VihSrA 
While staying here for a respected by all and patroniz- 
ed by the K ing Devapsla; he. trifled’ ' splendour [of know - 

1 The three epithets hero have a dmdAe iaeauiii& one applicable to the sun, 

other, to ■ ' 




.'h ‘ 
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ledp;e or power outfilliiig hj 'his every-day rise all the qiiarterf?*.' 
and dispelling darkness, shone like the snn. ■ Appointed to pro- 
tect ( govern ) Nalanda, he the friend of the Bhiksii, as if he were 
his arm, ahiied by his true ■ knowledge concerning the Chnrch^ 
( or congregation : Samgha ), and having already taken ' the vow 
of a Sraniana, erected, for the good of the world, two crest-jewels 
in the shape... of Gaityas,'on the crow^n^ ( summit ')■ of Indrasaila« 
Though shining bright by means of- Nalanda,‘^r who having been 
protected by him, had her body adorned with a splendid row of 
Viharas, he was praised by the good people saying “ well done, 
well done/’ when he became the husband of the wife Great Fame* 
Dispelling the fever of anxiety of afflicted persons by a mere look, 
he put to shame the might of Dhanvantari,*"^ and was regarded as 
equal to a Kalpataro/ by people whose desires he had fulfilled 
by granting to them all objects, wished for* By him was erected 
this house for the best thing in the world, the adamantine seat 
( Vajrasana ), as lofty as Ms own mind, which the movers in the 
aerial oars mistake for a peak of Kailasa or Mandara, when they 
look at it. With his desires fixed on enlightenment ( or true 
knowledge : Sambodhi ) and with a heroism rivalling his other 
qualities, he, practising liberality to the friends of all creatures by 
giving his all, and exercising Ms holy authority here, hoisted the 
banner of Ms fame on the two poles of his family,® (family of 
father and mother ) in UttarSpatha. Since in the shape of Ms 
famous deeds, he erected a staircase to ascend the place of final 
emancipation and obtained religious merit, may all people without 
exception, headed by his father and all the elder ones, attain to 
real knowledge ( Sambodhi ) ! May the bright family of Viradeva 
last in the world as long as the tortoise bears the earth begirt with 
the seas, as long as the Sun with his warm rays, the destroyer of 
darkness, shines, and as long as the cool-beamed Moon renders 
the nights bright ! 

1 That is, it is of groat importance to buve a united Church and to construct 
WlhSr^s/for C'C^ngreg^tlohal litrpoits-" : . • _ , . 

^ ^ Compared' to -a wife Iff j 1 I js;,' . / ■ - . 

S Physician of ^ 

4 A,, tiree anything desired^ ^ . , 

5 The word Vaih^a ’’<• ti-famijiy or a “ pole or hamhoo, ” and 

. ' Is her© used'in both ^ r ! ; , , , ^ . 
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INDEX No. T. 

( Index of Places and Geographical Names. ) 

[ Foi a-bbreviations &o, used in this Index, see at the end of this Index 1 

a 


Abhicchatra, a place ? p. 247, 
253,*- 255. 

Adhem, = Adhi, a village near 
Karhad, p. 280, 282,* 292. 

Afghanistan, Buddhistic relics 
found in it, p. 411. 

AgranI, a R. near Karhad, p. 280. 

Ahmedabad, p. 137n; its Gate- 
ways Inscription, p. 213. 

Aihole Inscription, its reference 
to Kalidasa and Maharastra, 
p. 20 ; basis of the history of 
Kirtivarman, E. Ca. k., p. 68 ; its 
statement about the origin of 
Saka era, p. 178; its date, 
p. 204 ;• its proper interpreta- 
tion, p. 205 ; composed by Jain 
Raviklrti, p. 263 ; eras and 
dates in it investigated, pp. 
264ff; 268f, 271. 

Ajanta Caves, their architecturej 
p. 358f. 

Ajara, a village in Kolhapur 
Dist., p. 172. 

Ajurai a village near Karhad, 

p. 280. 

AkarSvantl, p. 25, 41 ; = Eastern 
portion of Malwa, p. 25n4, 

Alupai, a town on the Malabar 
coast, p. 70n3. 


Allahabad, p. 172. 

Ambe Inscription, p. 151, 154. 

Amranatha Temple Inscription, 
A., near Kalyan, p. 211f. 

Amravataka, a village, p. 74. 

Amaravati, near Dharnikot, p.49. 

Anahilapattana, p. Ill, 115. 

Anamkond, near Warangal, p.l50. 

Anadasrama in Poona, p. 275. 

Anarta, p. 39nl. 

Andhras, = Telugu country, p. 
10 ; = Tailahga country, p. 150. 

Anjaneri Inscription, p. 144 ; A. 
near Nasik. 

Ahkule^vara, p. 248, 253,* 255; = 
Ankleshwar in Gujarath, p 251. 

Annigiri, made capital by Tai- 
lapa II and Somesvara IV, 
Later Ca. kings, p. 125f. 

Anupa, its position according to 
Puranas and acc. to Raghu- 
vaihsa, p. 25 & n4; 41; conquer- 
ed by Gotamiputra, p. 42. 

Aparanta(kas), = Northern Kon- 
kan, p.6 ; mentioned in Asoka’s 
Inscriptions, pp. 17ff, 17n, 21f, 
25 & n 4; 41 ; conquered by 
Gotamiputra, p. 42. 

ArySvarta, as defined by Manu 
and Patanjali, p. 7. 

AMka, a province, p. 25. 

Asmaka, a province, p. 25 & n3. 


55 [ E. G, Bhandar^ar's Works, V ol. III. J 
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Asvinikaputragrama, a place, 

p. 228*. 

Atkur Inscription, p. 279 & n3, 
296, 298n, 310. 

ATantI,= District about UijayinI, 
mentioned by Panini, p. 12 ; 
mentioned in Puranas as on 
the back of tbe Vindbya ; ibid, 
p. 17; conquered by Gotaml- 
putra, p.. 42. 

Avantyas, mentioned in the 
Mababhirata, p. 409. 

Ayodhya, as the original ( legen- 
dary ) place of Galukyas, p. 66; 
their capital, p. 67. 

B 

Badachi, a village near Athani';— 
Battaci p. 342; See also Vadaci 
and Battaci. 

Badami, Capital of Early Calu- 
kyas, p. 208. 

Badami Temple ( = Vispu cave ) 
Inscription,, p. 52; the temple 
built by Mangallsa Ga. E., p, 
68f., 204f., p. 208, p. 2691; dhte 
of: the inscription, p. 68f; its 
statement about the origin of 
the Saka Era, p. 177; inscribed 
at the order of Mangallsa, p. 
262. (another?) inscription of 
Vijayaditya, Early. Ca.K. there, 
p. 70. See also Vatapipura, 

Badhrlra [or Vadhrira], Q^rama, 
a village; =Berdi near Moh- 
gaon, (q. v.) in the Kagapura-> 
Nandivardhana Dist. p. 298, 
300,* 305, 311, 316,* 317. 

Bagewadi, a village, p. 158. 


Bagumbra, p. 321. See under 
Umbara also. 

Baithana, capital of Siro Pole- 
mios p. 183;=Paithan, q. v. 

Balagarhve inseription, p. 132. 

Balegrama, a village, = modern 
Belgaum Tarhala near Igat- 
puri, p. 73; 272,* 273. 

Bali Island, Hinduism confined 
to it, p. 362. 

Banavasl( =Vanavasl) in North 
Eanara, p. 68, 210f; capital of 
Eadambas, attacked by Pula- 
kesi II, Early Ca. E., 70; B. 

as name of a country, p. 59; in- 
scription at B. p. 46; 116, 118f., 
125, 169. Banavaslpuravara- 
dhlsvara, a title of rulers of 
Goa, p. 169. See also VanavasI 
and Vaijayantr. 

Bapatlyaka Satkka Esetra, name 
of a field (twice) p. 228*. 

Barnasaya, place where Usava- 
data made his charities, p. 371. 

Baroda copperplate inscription; 
its statement about the Ela- 
pura mount (Eailasa) Temple, 
pp. 335-338; p. 88a, 308 ; other 
B. grants p. 86, 92; 320. 

Barug5za,=^ Broach p.58i See also 
Bharukaccha and Bhrgukac- 
cha. 

Batavia, p. 355. 

Bat-taoi, a village in the Kapa- 
rfavade country, p. 341,, 342; 
—Badachi, q. v. 

Bavyaethaviraka. K^etia, name 
of a field,, p. 228*. 

Bedsainscription(s); p. l8f, 60, 62, 

203 . 
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Bekonki, a village near Karkad, 

p. 280. 

Belgaum grant, p. 158. 

Belvola, a place; p. 120, 

Benares or Kasi (Ksetra), p. 416. 

Bere.r, see under Vaidarbha and 
Vidarbha, ^ 

Berlin, capital of Fredrick the 
Great, p. 184f, 

Betva, R., p. 7. 

Bhadana Grant, p. 309. 

Bbaja Inscriptions, p. 19, 

Bhambagiri or Rambhagiri,p.l.50, 
195*. 

Bharahut Stupa, lying between 
jnbbaipore and Allahabad, p.62. 

Bharukacoha, p. 23, 62, 252*, 254, 
409. 

Bhavani Temple, built by Ananta- 
deva, p. 156f. 

Bhavaaagar, p. 239, 

Bbilsa Topes, p. 367, 383n. 

Bhima river, p. 131. 

Bbrgukaooha, a Province of 
Broach, p. 251. 

Bihar, p. 356, 425. 

Blshnur,=VisnupurB,p. 339. 

Boro Buddor, the finest building 
in Java; architecturally resem- 
bles Indian sculptures and 
points to identity of workman- 
ship and workmen; p. 358f. 

Brahmadayika BhSglyakasatkka 
Ksetra, name of a field, p. 228* 

Brahmadeyika BSrilaka Ksetra, 
name of a field p. 228*. 

Brfthmana SastibhavatkkaKsetra, 
name of a field, p. 228,* 233. 

Prahmapnrl Hill, near Kolhapur; 
Antiquarian Remains found 
there, pp. 411-419; probably has 


a Stupa buried in it, p. 412; 
coins found there, p. 412f. See 
also Kolhapur. 

Brahmavarta, the country about 
Thanesar, the holy land of 
Aryans, p. 7. 

Broach, the seat of the Gujarath 
Dynasty, p, 247f. p. 152 ; city 
and province, p. 152. See also 
Bharukacoha and Bhrgukac- 
cha, 

Buzantion,=Vaijayantl, ( q. v. ) 
mentioned in Periplus; p, 59. 

6 

Cakora, Mt., p. 26. 

Cakrakota, a province ? p, 114. 
Cambodia, colonised by Hindus 
from South India, p, 359. 
Cambodia Inscriptions, they are 
all in South Indian Characters, 
p. 359. 

Candranagara, capital of the 
Yadavas; = Modern Chandor 
in Nasik Disk, p. 138. 
CatrasatkavapI, name of a well, 
p. 228*, 233. 

Cedi, = the Country about Jubbal- 
pore & Chattisgad; the province 
over which the Haihayas ruled, 
p. 128; 65, 68, 204; 111; see also 
under Dahala. 

Cedimandala, p. 278*. 

I Cera, country= modern Mysore 
province, p. 70, 120. 

Ceylon, p. 359 ; see also Siihhala 
and Siriihaladvipa. 

Chambal, R., p. 7. 

Chandi Kali Bening,= Temple of 
Tara in Java, p. 357, 

Chandi Sewa, a Temple ip 
Java; p. 357. 
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Chattisgad, p. 151. 

China, p. 359. 

Chiplun caves, on Dabhol creek, 
p. 57. 

Chitnr,==Gitrapura, p. 339. 

Cikkaraya Jaina Temple, p. 188. 

Oitrakuta, p. 104, 283,* 290, 300,* 
304, 314.* 

Colas, = modern Tanjore Pro- 
vince; p. 5, 10, 111, 120; C. 
country governed by Krsna 
III Ras. K., p. 279. 

O 

Dabala,==Cedi, p. 114 See also 

■ Cedi. 

Dahanuka, a creek river, p. 24, 
373,376. 

Dakhinabades, mentioned in 
Periplus,=Daksinapatha (q. v.) 
p. 5. 

Dakkbana, Vernacular pronun- 
ciation of Daksina ; its applica- 
tion, p. 5. 

Daksina, as understood by PurS- 
nas, p. 5f; ,a shorter form, ibid. 

Daksinadig, = the Southern re- 
gion, p. 283* 290, 284,* 291, 
300,* 304, 314* 

Daksinapatha, its meaning ; its 
shorter form, p. 5 ; as under- 
stood by the Puranas, p. 5f, ; 
not always used in the same 
sense ; its modern sense, p. 6 ; 
mentioned by Patanjali, p. 14 ; 
p. 41f, 77, 106&n. 

DaksinapathasSdhara ; a title, p. 
77. ’ 

Damana, a creek river ? p. 24, 
373. 


Dandaka, =Dandakaranya (q. v.), 
p!’l7. 

Dandakaranya ; its use in the' 
sense of Maharastra in Hindu. 
ritual Mantras, p. 8 ; date of 
Aryan settlement in it, p.11,15.. 

Dandikamandala, = Deccan,p.l95* 

Dandikaparisara , = confines or 
limit of Dandakaranya, p. 198. 

Dasapura, in Malwa, p. 23, 401 £ 
p. 409. 

Dasarna,= Modern Bhilsa D.’st., 
p. 17 ; p. 409 ; see also Vidisa. . 

Dattamitri, situated in Lower 
Sind, p. 62. ; 

Daulatabad, p. 138; see under 
Devagiri also. ; 

Deccan, its etymology and con- 
notation ; p. 5f ; its geogra- 
phical definition, p. 6;= Maha- 
rastra in its narrow sense, p. 6, 
8. See also under MahSrastra. 

Delhi Iron Pillar Inscription, 
p. 213. 

Deoli, a village near "Wardha in 
Nagpur ; p. 205, 276, 293, 306. 

Deoli Plates of Krsna III, Rai 
K., transcript, translation &c., 
p. 293-305 ; the same revised, 
p. 306-317 ; 276, 279 ; names 
of persons, village &:o., thereon, 
engraved on erasures, p. 307nl. 

Devagiri, = Modern Daulatabad, 
p. 8, 208; its location according 
to Hemadri, p. 8; Situated in 
SeunadeSa ; Capital of Y adava 
d., p. 138, 161, 198, 208; founded 
and made capital by Bhillama 
V, p. 148f, 195*; capital of Sih- 
ghana, p, 151 ; of Mahadeva, 
Yadava K., p. 161 •, bes'eged by 
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Alla-ud-din Khilji, p.l€5, 136ff, 
158, 167, 174. . 

Deval Inscriptions ; D. in Rohil- 
khund, p. 356. 

Dhanakataka, — Dkaranikot in 
Gantur Disk, Madias Presi- 
dency, p., 28, 413; pp. 46ff; 
same as Dhanakata, p. 26 
& n2 ; situated on lower 
Krsna, p. 26n2 ; coins found 
there p. 30 ; Capital of the 
Andhrabhrfcyas, p. 413. 

Dhara, Capital of Bhoja, captured 
by Somesvara I, Later Ca. 
King, p. 113 ; sacked, p. 114 ; 
150. 

Dharanikot,= Dhanakataka (q.v.) 

Dharmavolal,— Modern Dambal 
in Dharwar Disk a Buddhistic 
VShara at D., p. 132. 

Dharur, p. 59 ; see also Tagara. 

Dharwar Inscriptions, p. 204,206. 

Dhauli, a place in Katak, p. 17. 

Dhauli Inscriptions, p. 423f. 

Dramila country, = Dravida 
country, p. 113. 

Drsadvatl river, p. 7. 

Dvaraka, p, 137, 156. See also 
Dvaravatl. 

. Dvarasamudra, ==modern Hale- 
bid in Mysore, p. 120. 

Dvaravatl, p. 137, 156, 193. See 
also Dvaraka. 

DvEravatlsvara, p. 193*. 

E 

Eastern Archipelago, p. 360. 

Elapura temple, built by Krsna I, 
Ras. k., pp. 335-339 ; p. 208 ; 
Elapura is not Yellapur in N. 
Kanara, p. 88n, 335 ; p. 87f, 376. 
— Elur or Elura, p, 339; — 


Ellora, p. 294, 308. E. Caves 
as testimony to Rastrakuta 
greatness, p. 105. 

Ellora Rock-Cut Temple, the 
Inscription there, p. 85. 

Elas, a place in Qujarath, p. 251. 

Ellichpur, p. 165, 166. 

G 

Gadag Inscription, probably a 
forgery, p. 144n2, 120. 

Gandasamudra, a lake built by 
Gandaraditya SilUhara at 
Irukudi in Miraj State, p. 172. 

Gahga country, = Gahgapatl == 
Gahgavadi, p. 296, 310. 

Gahgakunda, a city, p. 115. 

Gangapafl, a ( Southern ? ) pro- 
vince, p. 283,* 290 ; p. 300,* 
303, p. 314*. See also Gahga 
country. 

Gahgavadi, see Gahga country. 

Ganjam Rock Inscription, con- 
taining Asoka Inscriptions, a 
note on it, pp. 423-24. 

Gauda,=Bengal, p. 115. 

Gaya ( Ksetra), p. 416. 

Ghizni, capital of Mahomed of 
Ghizni, p. 184f. 

Ghod Bunder, p. 58. 

Ghosrawan Inscription ( Bud- 
dhistic ) transcribed and trans- 
lated, pp. 425-428. 

—near Nalanda in Magadha or 
Bihar, p. 356, 425. 

— Vihara, p. 425. 

Girnar, in Kathiawad; Asoka 's 
Inscriptions there, p. 17, 423 ; 
Girnar Inscription of Rudra- 
daman, p. 219 & nl, 246. 

Goa, p. 59, 68, 117, 120. See 
Gopapattana. 
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Godavari, R. p. 6, 8, 53, 113, 164, 
Godhra, p. 153, 

Gopapatfcana, == Goa (q,v.), capi- 
tal of Kadamba Princes, p. 210; 
117. 

Goparastra, District about Nasik, 
p, 73, 

Goparastra Visaya == District of 
Goparastra, p. 272*, 273. 
Govardhana, p. 8; a town acc. to 
some Puranas ; a Mountain 
acc. to others, p. 9; = a village 
of that name near Rasik, ibid; 
p. 23f, 27, 380f. 

—District about Nasik, r.23, 60, 
Gove = Goa ? p. 120. 

Gujarat, p, 38n, 111, 263 ; its 
different rulers, p. 182 ; undei- 
Ksatrapas, p. 222 ; named after 
Gurjaras and called Gurjara- 
tra, p. 410. 

.Gujarata, a District of the 
Punjab, p. 410. 

Gumra == Bagumra, a village in 
Navasari Dish, p. 98. 
Gurjaras, a tribe or people, 
p. 409f. 

Gurjara, = Broach Dist., p. 77, 
Gurjaratra, == Rajaputana (q.v.), 

. p. 410, 

Gwalior Stone Inscription, p,212. 

H 

Hestava-PrahSra ( a sub-divi- 
sion ? ) in Surastra, p. 240. 
Himalaya mountain, p. 104, 
161n2. 

Himasaila,— Himalaya, p, 284,* 

, 290; 300,* 304;* 314* 

Hippocura, mentioned by Ptole- 
my. = Kolhapur or Karhad ; 
p. 61 ; 37, 183f. 


I 

Iba, creek river? p. 24; 373; 376. 
Igatpuri copperplate grant, p. 7", 
Indor,=Indrapura, p, 339. 
Indraprastha, p. 267. 

Indrasaila, a Peak at Giryak 
(Bihar) near Rajagfha; Caityas, 
on it, p. 425, 426,* 428, 

Indur, =Indrapura, p. 88. 
Irukudi, in Miraj State, p. 172, 
Iwulli, =Aihole, (q, v.), 

J 

Jaghanyadesa, == Southern India 
( and in another sense also ), 
p. 322,* 326,* 330. 

Jaipur (State), p. 409. 
jEmalgarhi Remains, p, 411, 
Jasdan, in Kathiawar, the in- 
scription there, p. 200. 
JaSovarmapura, p. 426n. 

Jaugad, in Ganjam, p. 17. 

Java ( Central ), an inscription 
from J. transcribed and trans- 
lated See. pp. 353-362; p, 213; 
language of inscriptions in J. 
Kawi or old Javanese, and 
Sanskrit, p. 359; the monastery 
in the J. inscription as describ- 
ed by Raffles, p. 356f.; other 
Sanskrit inscriptions from J; 
their characters South Indian, 
p. 359; Hindu civilization and 
settlements, and colonisation 
in J. pp. 358ff; communication 
between India and J., p, 359; 
notices of J. in Sanskrit litera- 
ture, p. 360; J, converted to 
Mahomedanism, p. 361f, dis- 
appearance of Hinduism from 
J.,P, 362. 
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Javafa, name of a well, p 32 s 
334. ’ 

Jayanti, — Vaijayanti, p. 60 ; — 
Jayantlpnra ? ibid. 
Jayantlpura == BanaTasI, ( q v ) 
P. 59, 211. ■ ' 

Jola, a province, portion of whicli 
IS incl. in Dharwar Dist. p. 110. 
Junagad inscription of RudradS- 
man, p. 36, 39f, 41nl, 42, 199, 

Junagad lake, date of its dyke 
being swept away, p. 40; 

Junnar,=Junanara=Ju(i)rna-na- 

pra, p. 60; an early flourisbing 
town, p. 40; capital of MahS- 
r^^a.p.40; ofNahapans,p. 40; 

OU, oZ, 

Junnar (cave) inscriptions, p. 25, 
33, 40, 59, 367, 383n, 413. 

K 

Kaccella, = Kaccha, p. 77 . See 

Kaccha below. 

Eaecha, mentioned by Panini, 
called also Kaccella, p. 77 . See 
also under Kutch. 

Kaoehii=Kancipura, (q.T.) p. 279 
Kailasa temple at Lpur or 
Ellora, built by Krsna I, Ras. 
k.. p. 208. See also Elapura 
Kaira, p. 248, j 

Kfilanjara, p. 104 ; belonging to I 
Cedi rulers, p. 128 & n 4 , 213 * 
290, 300,* 304, 314,* 341, 
KalSpakapatha, division of 
Gujarat, p. 228*; in SurSstra, 
p. 233. 

Kalinga,, = Northern Circars, 
mentioned by Panini, p. 12‘ 15, 

17, 21, 120. 


Ealli, a village near Earhad, 

p. 280. 

Ealli Dvadasa, =Ealli group of 
twelve villages, p. 285,* 292 ; 
villages at present comprised 
init, p. 280. 

Ealliena, = Modern Ealyan, a 
place of importance, mentioned 
in Periplus, p. 59 . 

(I) Ealyan, a sea-port town, men- 
tioned in the Periplus, p. 59, 
62 ; see also Ealliena. 

(II) Ealyana, founded by Some- 
svara I, Later Oa. k. ; date of 
its foundation, p. 114f ; capital 
of Later Calukyasj p; 114f; 208i, 
118, 121 , 125, 128f, 133, 142, 
148, 169, 173 ; Capital of 'Vij- 
jana Ealacuri k., p; 130 ; ruined 
by Lihgayats, p. l30 ; K. as 
Eailasa, p. 131 ; Ealyanapura, 

p. 126. 

Ealyanarajya, p. 194.* . 

Eamarupa, == Assam,, p, 115.. 
Eammanijja, a place-?. p;.342‘*, 
328, 333f. 

Eaihnavade-Desa,. p. 346,* 351, 
See also Earjavadi, 

Eanarese Country, Temples in 
it, p. 208 ; E. districts as pro- 
bable place of ritual writers 
p. 83. 

Eanauj, p. 71 ; its Gurjara 
dynasty, p 212. See also under 
Eanyakubja and Mahodaya. 
Eanavadi, a village near Athani, 

= Eanaihvade; also name of a 
province round about it being 
named after itself, p. 342i 
EancI, — Conjeveram, p. 7 l, 75, 
80f See also Eacchi. 

Kancipura, p.89, 92, p. Udf 117 
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323,* 326,'’'- 330 ; mentioned by 
Patanjali, p. 14. 

Kandana or Kanhana Eiver, 
p. 298, 300,* 305, 311, 316,* 317. 

Kanhavanna, R., p. 285,* 292. 

Kanberi Caitya, p. 61. 

Kanheri caves, at the head of 
the Bombay Harbour, p. 58, 
209. 

Kanheri Caves Inscriptions, p. 29 
&nl, 31, 42, 59, 65, 93f, 97, 
105, 170 ; (of Amoghavarsa 
Ras. k. ), 190, 367, 413. 

Kaniskavihara, p. 425,* 427. 

Kahketh, a village belonging to 
“Kalli” group of 12, in Karaha- 

• taka Dist., p. 285,* 291; = 
Kanki, near Karhad, p. 280. 

Kanya ( Kanya )kubja, p. 114, 
387. 

Kapilavastu, in the Gorakhapur 
Dist, p. 416. 

KarabenS, a river, p. 24, 373. 

Karahataka,= Modern Karhad, p. 
17, 61f, 118, 171, 275; mention- 
ed in the MahSbharata and In- 
scriptions, p. 61. 

Karahata — Kundi Dist, p. 171. 

Karahata Visaya=Karhad Dist, 
p. 285,* 292. 

Karahatlyavalkalesvara - StSna- 
pati, p. 285;* 292. 

Karanjakheta, p. 285,* 292 & n. 

Karda grant or copperplate, 86f, 
93, 95, 97f, lOlf. 

■—made in the reign of Kakkpla, 
Ras. k., p. 104; 107; 188, 277ff. 
297’f, 306 n2, 311. 

Karhad District, under SilSbaras, 
p. 209, 


Karhad (Town), see under Kara- 
hataka. 

Karhad Plates of Krsna III, their 
transcript and translation, 
pp. 275-292. 

Karjika, a village, p. 25. 

Karla, p. 62. . 

— Caves, p. 60, 208. 

Karla Caves Caitya, constructed 
by a Seth of Vaijayanti, p. 61. 

Karla(i) Inscriptions, p. 9,24f, 27f, 
33, 60, 367, 383n. 

Karnul Dist, p. 74. 

Karpura Island, p. 360. 

Karusa, mentioned by Panini 
and in Puranas, p. 12. 

Kaseli, a village near. Jaitapur 
and Kharepatan p. 172. 

KasI, p. 151. 

Kataha Island, p. 360, 

Kathiawad, in possession of Can- 
dragupta and Asoka; p. 21; 203; 
its successive ru’ers, p. 182, 
201 . 

Kaumara forest in the South, 
p. 96. 

Kauhkana, == Konkan, ,p. 196,* 
197.* See also under Konkan. 

Kausambi, === Modern Kosam 
near Allahabad, capital of 
Vdtsas, p. 90, 319. 

Kavera, = Kerala, p. 79. 

Kaverl, R., p. 71, 155. 

Kavi grant issued by Govinda 
ofLata-Ras. family, p. 92, 86, 
88, 91nl, 320. 

Kerala,— Malbar, p. 5, 10; 115, 
mentioned by Patanjali p. 14. 

Kenari Oaves, their artchitecture, 
p. 358f.; 365. 
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Eesali, near Kharepatan ' in 
Konkaii p. 172. 

Ketalapntras, (country) mention- 
in A-Soka Inscriptions, = Cera or 
Kerala, p. 18, 211 

Kha»drapurin Kolhapur State ? 
p. 151: the Inscription there; 
p. 151, 188. 

Khalsi, in Himalaya, p. 17. 

Khandesh, = Seunadesa ; history 
of the name, p. 138 ; rule over 
K. of the Abhiras, p. 64. 

Kharala garden, in Kolhapur, 

, , p. 415. 

Kharepatan Plate(s) or grant, p. 
85nl, 97, 102, 104 ; issued by 
Satyasraya, Later Calukya 
King, 112; 170. 

plates of Ratta ( Silahara 

Prince?), p. 188, 200; gives 
genealogy of South Konkan 
Silaharas, p. 210; 277, 294, 309, 
311 ; K. their Capital, p. 170n2, 

&■ p.= 121.' 

Khatav, a* place near Karhad, p. 
280. 

Khedrapur, See Khadrapur. 

Khera Calukya Copper-plate 
grant, p. 77; probably a forgery, 
p.'78 ; reasons, p. 78nl. 

Khiligili, probably another name 
of Panhalla, in Kolhapur Dist 
p. 171, 

Khollas, (Seveii)-a district, p. 172 

KikkiPpufera Grama p. 228,233'^. 

Kiskindhi, , near Hampl; placed 
near the Vindhya by Puranas, 
p. 17. 

Kiyul, Buddhistic remains found 
there, p. 41L 


Kochare,a village near¥engurla, 
p. 74, 204. 

Koina, River, p. 17. 

Kokahnur, a village near Atlini 
in Belgaum Disk, p. 340, 342. 

Kolaga(sa), a village in Java, p. 
353^-354,356. 

Kolhapur, flourishing town under 
i^atavahanas, p.61, its old name 
not certain ; ibid ; ( for which 
see also HIppocura ); p. 113, 
137n, 172; Antiquarian remains 
found near K. at Brahmapuri, 
p. 29, 411, 419 ( for which see 
also under Brahmapuri); 
Kolhapur coins, p. 37, 42, 48f. 
184, 412ff. 418f.; K. Ambabai 
temple Inscription, p. 127; K. 
Inscriptions, p. 151, 171; K. 
district under Silaharas, p.2095 
a Buddhist Stupa at K., p. 29. 
State Museum at K. Town 
Hall, p. 12. 

Konkan Creeks, p. 57 *, Konkan 
( generally ) 117, 720, 172 ; K. 
annexed to Later Yadava terri- 
tories, p.l60. Konkan, Northern, 
assigned to Pullasakti by 
Amogliavax'sa I, Ras. K., p. 170. 

Konkan ( Southern ) = the Pro- 
vince between Sea-coast and 
Sahya, p. 170 & n2, added to 
Kolhapur Silahara dominions, 
p. 171.* 

Konkans, seven, p. 113. See also 
Kauhkana. 

Koppesvara Temple, p. 151. 

Kosala, (a country) mentioned by 
Panini and in Ratnavall; p. 12; 
mentioned in the Puranas as 
on the back of Vindhya^ ibid. 
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Kosam, see under Kausarcbl. 

Kothadara, a place in Gujarath, 
p’ 252. 

Krsna (River), p. 17, 119, 130, 148 
278. 

Krsnagiri Mt., p. 25. 

Krspavena, R. = Kanhavanna,p. 
'280; 120, 147. 

Kuohara, a village; its boundaries 
p. 211; called Madhavapuri; K, 
=modernKocbare; ibid. 

Kude, a place on Rajapuri creek; 
p. 61f, — caves p. 57, 59; Kuda 
cave inscriptions, p. 18. 

Kuhundi or Kundi, a province== 
a part of modern Belgaum 
Disk, p. 158 & n2 p. 171n2. 

Eukura, a province=a portion 
of Rajputana 25 & n2. 

Eumudvat, a country mentioned 
by Panini, p. 13. 

Euntala; = Southern Maratha 
country; p. 149. 

Euntala, Eingdom p. 116. 

Euru (country), p. 374, 375. 

Eurundaka,a village in Gujaratn, 
—modern Eadoka, p. 98, 320f, 
324*, 328*, 329*, 332. 

Eusumesvara, a place in Guja- 
rath, p. 75. 

EusI Eagara, in Gorakhpur Dist. 
p. 416. 

Eutch Inscriptions, p. 213. 

Eutumbi Bavya Stbavirasatkka, 
name of a field? p. 228*. 

Eutumbi Candra Satkka, name 
of a field? p. 228*, 233. 

Eutumbisvara, name of a field ? 

p. 228. 

Eutumbi, Varahasatakk name 

. of a field ? p. 228* 


Eutumbi Vinhala satkka, name, 
of a field (?)' p. 233, 229* 

L 

Laksmesvara Inscription, p. 106. 

Lanjlpura, a place p. 143, 194*. 

Lata, = Southern Gujarat; or= 
province between the Mahl and 
Lower Tapi, p. 65, 75, 77, 92, 
111, 320f, 324,* 328, 333f. 

Lokesvara Temple at Pattadakal, 

p. 80. 

Lokkigundi,= Modern Lakkundi 
in Dharwar Disk; battle there, 
between Bhillama V, Yadava 
E. and HoysalaViraBallala, p. 
132, 149. 

M 

Madavatatara or Madatadhin- 
dhara, a village in Nagpur- 
Nandivardhana, p. 298, 300*, 
305, 311, 316,* 317. 

Madhyadesa, country between 
Himalaya and Vindhya; used 
in a double sense also; p. 322,* 
326,* 330. 

Madra ( country ), p. 379. 

Madura, p. 16. 

Mahad caves on Bankot creek, 
p. 57. 

MahSrastra, in its narrowest 
sense = country about Goda- 
vari, p. 8 ; last country occu- 
pied by Aryas, p. 9 ; its abori- 
gines driven to fastnesses, ibid ; 
M. associated with Mahismat, 
p. 13 ; not mentioned as such 
in the two epics, p. 17 
mentioned in Dlpavarhsa and 
Mahavaihsa.p. 17n ; mentioned 
in Purapas, p. 20 ; mentioned 
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as Moholochaby Hwan Thsang, 
p. 30 ; exposed to foreign inva- 
sions in Early &tavahana 
times, p. 57 ; “threj Mahara- 
strakas”, subject to Pulakesi 

ll, Early Ca. k., p. 71 ; pro- 
bable place of Eitual writers, 
p. 83 ; its oldest Inscriptions 
those of Satavahanas, p. 202 ; 
its Cave Temples, p. 202 ; M. 
under Ksatrapas, p. 222-, its 
limits, p. 294, 307 ; mentioned 
by Jiianesvara, p. 164. See also 
Deccan. 

Mahattatradasakasattka, name of 
a field ? p. 228,* 233. 

Mahendra, Mt., p. 25. 

Mahiskas, a southern country, 

acc. to the Ramayana, p. 8 ; 
same as Mahismat, below. 

Mahismat, associated with Maha- 
rastra, p. 13f. 

Mahismatl, on the banks of the 
Narmada, mentioned by Patan- 
jali, p.-13f ; capital of Anupa, 
P. 25. 

Mahodaya, another name of 
Kanauj, p. 212. 

Mahl, B., p. 152. 

Maholi, a village in Salsette, 
p. 209. 

Mairinja,=Miraj, p. 171n2. See 
also Mlrinja and Miraj. 

Malaprabha, R., p. 130. 

MfimalShara, = Modern Maval, 
district around Karla, p. 61. 

Managora,=Mandad = Manda- 
gada on Rs.j5.pur creek, men- 
tioned in Periplus, p. 59. 

(I) Mandasor Inscription, as settl- 
ingthe initial date ofthe Ctupta 


Era, p. 398f ; a note on it with 
a criticism of Fleet's Tran- 
script and Translation of the 
Insor. 400-405. 

(II) Mandasor Inscription of 
Bandhuvarman, p. 407f. 

(III) Mandasor Inscription of 
Naravarman, a Note on it, 
pp. 406-410. 

(IV) Mandasor Inscription of 
Yasodharman, p. 407. 

Mahgalavestaka, = Mangalvedhe 
near Pandharpur, p. 148 & nl. 

Manikyal in Panjab, Buddhistic 
remains found there, p. 411. 

Manikyal Tope, p. 412. 

Mankir, mentioned by Arabic 
travellers, p. 106 ; = Manya- 
kheta ( q. v. ). 

Malkhed,p. 208,=Manyakhetaka, 

(q- V.) 

Manyakheta, capital of the Ra- 
strakutas, founded by Amo- 
ghavarsa I, p. 93;=Malkhed in 
Nizam’s Territory; p. 93; 98, 
lOOff; 282*, 287, 294, 295; 299* 
300*, 302, 305, 307f, 313*, 315* 
318-321, 324*, 328, 332. See 
also Mankir and Malkhed. 

Manshera, in N. Panjab, p. 17. 

Mandara, Mt., p. 272*, 273. 

Malabar, p. 70. 

Malaya, (country) p. 116. 

Malaya, Mt, p. 25, 272*, 273. 

Mallikarjuna, shrine of, p. 86n3. 

Malvan, p. 211. 

Malwa, p. 92; p. 111,115, 120, 409. 

Malwa Province, settled by and 
called after the ancient Mala- 
vas, p. 409. 

Maru (province ), p, 120, 
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Mathura, p. 137; inscriptions 
there, p. 38nl. 

Maulika, a Mt. aco. to Puranas, 
p. 25n3. 

Mayurakhand!, = Morkhand in 
Nasik Dist. p. 90. 
Mekalasuta,= Narmada, p. 278. 
MelpatI, = Melpadi in Chittnr 
Taluka of North Arcot, p, 279; 

' 285*, 291. 

Melxzeigara, = Modern Jayagad 
mentioned in Periplns, p. 59. 
Merkara Copperplate grant, a 

■ note on it, p 420-422. 

Meru, p. 161n2, 272*, 273. 
Mhapana, a village, p. 211. 

Miraj, p. 171 ; M. Disk, under 

Kolhapur Silaharas, p. 209. 
Miraj Inscription, p. 263: its 
‘ statement about Early Ca. 
Kings, ibid; Miraj grant of a 
- Later Ga. K., p. 113, 134, 188. 
Miraj Plates ( about Early Calu- 
kyas), p. 65, 67, 81, 109, 111. 
Mlrahja, p.l72. =Miraj, ( q. v. ) 
Mogallka, a village in Gujarath? 
p. 328,* 334. 

Mohama or Mohamagrama, a 
village= present Mohgaon, in 
Chindwada Dist. Nagpur, C. P. 
p. 104, 298, 300, 305, 311, 316f. 
Mohagaon, See under Mohama- 
grama. 

Moholocha, p, 20, = MaharSstra 

(q. V.). 

Morv(b)i Copperplate, transcrib- 
ed, translated &c., p. 243-45; 

391; MorvI copperplate grants, 

■ p. 178, 180f, 395; eclipse in a 
M. grant, p. 397; 388; MorvI 
plate, p. 404. 


Mudgala, a place, p. 158. . 

Mulaka, a province, p. 25n2. 

Mulgund, Jain Temple Inscrip- 
tion, p. 96, 206. 

Mysore=Mahisapura, p. 339. 

^“Copperplate grant, p. 110. 

-- — Inscriptions, 204, 206. 

Inscriptions of Asoka, p. 21f. 

- N 

Nadvat, a country mentioned 
1 by Panini, p. 13. 

Nagar, ( near Tonk, Northern 
India ) Malava coins found 
there, p. 409. 

Nagarahara, a province of Utta- 
rapatha, p. 425*, 427. ■ 

Nagpur, in C. P., p. 81, 212. 

—— -Inscription, p. 213. 

Nagapura— Nandi vardhana, a 

province, p. 293, 304»,305, 307, 
316*, 317; see also Nandivar- 
dhana. 

Nalanda, in Magadha or Bihar, 
p. 356, 425, 426*, 428 ; the 
Monastery, there, p. 425. 

Nambhi, a lake, p. 324,* p. 333. 

Nanaghat Insoription(s), rp. 9, 29, 
34, 203.367,^ 413; images and 
names of Satav§.hana .Kings 
there; p. 23. 

Nanaihgola,=a village on the 
sea-coast, p. 24, 381. 

Nandivardhana, a province, p. 
300,* 305, 315*; 317. See also 
NEgapur — Nandi°. 

Nandur or Nandor,=Nandipura, 
p. 339. 

Narikela Island, p. 360., 

Narmada, R.; not in Daksi^Spa- 
tha, aoc. to 'VSyu Purina, p. 6; 
25, 71, 92, 152. . \ 
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KarmadStatadesa, p. 6. 

Nasik, claimed as the Pancavati 
of Rama, p. 8; doubtful nature 
of the claim; the identification 
mpheld by Puranas, p. 9; 
Nasik mentioned as Nasikya 
by Katyayana, p. 14. 

Nasik (Cave) Inscriptions, pp. 33- 
28, 6h 39f; 58, 202f, 216, 219, 

: 222, 366ff, 377, 413 ; language 
of the N. Inscriptions, pp. 367ff; 
Nasik Caves, p. 208; their ar- 

■ chiteciure, p. 358f. 

Na.sik Merchant’s Inscription, 
at Bedsa, p. 62; Abhira or 
Gaull rule over N., p. 64. 

Nasik Grant of Nagavardhana, 
p. 83. 

Nasik 5bhlra Inscription, p. 218. 

Nasik (generally), p. 137n, 138. 

Nasikya, = Nasik mentioned by 

' KStySyana, p. 14. 

Navanara, a town? p. 26;= 
Navanagara; and to be identi- 
fied virith Paithan or extension 
of old Paithan ? p. 60. 

NavasArl, Capital of Gujarath 
-Calukyas, p. 77. 

Navasari Copperplates, their 

• two sets transcribed, translat- 
ed &c., p. 318-334; (referred to) 

■ p. 66n, 85nl, 86, 88,93, 95, 97, 
205, 276, 293. 

Nepal Inscription, Gupta year in 

• . it, p. 388. 

Nerur grant; N. in Savantawadi 

: , State, p. 73f, 80, 204. 

Nignur, a village near Karhad, . 

p. 280. 

: Northern Oircars, p- 15. 


© , 

Oze(o)ne = Ujiayinl, mentioned 
in Periplus, p. 184 ; mentioned 
by Ptolemy, p. 39 ; capital of 
‘Tiastenes’, p. 183f. ( See under 
Ujiayinl). 

P 

Paithan, or Paithana ; on the 
Godavari ; = Pratisthana ; = 
Baithana, mentioned as B. or 
Paithana in Periplus, 18, 184; 
and by Ptolemy, p.l8; capital of 
a kingdom, p. 22, 41 ; younger 
Andhrabhrtya line reigning at 
P., p. 46 ; capital of Pulumayi, 
p. 47f, 37; cap. of Satavahanas, 
p. 208 ; Salivahana of Paithan, 
p. 52f; P. = Navanagara, p. 60; 
its distance from Barugaza 
aco. to Periplus ; greatest city 
in Daksinapatha, p. 58. See 
also Baithana and Pratisthana. 

Paithan Grant or Plates or 
Copper-plate charter, p. 144n2, 
149, 159-162. 

Palaipatmai,= Pal, near Mahad, 
mentioned in Periplus, p. 59. 

Palatirolahma (?), a divisicn of 
Surastra ? p. 242. 

Palitana Inscriptions, p. 213. 

Pallava country, conquered and 
governed by Krsna III, Ras. 
k., p. 279f. 

Pampa lake, p. 16. 

Pancala ( country ), p. 13, 374f. 

Pancavati, p. 8. See also under 
Nasik. 

Paficagafiga, R. near Kolhapur, 
p. 418. 

Pandharpur Dist., under the. rule 
of Early Calukyas, p. 73. 
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Pandharpur Inscription, p. 161. 
Pandregamv, a village near 
Ka,rhad, p. 280. See also 
Pendurem. 

Pandyas, = Modern Madura 
province, p. 5 ; referred to in 
the Ramayana, p. 10 ; P. coun- 
try noticed by Katyayana, 
p.l3, 17. 

Panhala Hill for'ress, p. 171,173. 
Panjab, Central and Lower, p. 
408, 409. 

Parada, a River ? p. 24, 373. 
Paraulya, a village, p. 211. 

Parel Government House In- 
scription, p. 209. 

Pariyatra (Mountain) = Northern 
and Western portion of 
Vindhya, p. 7, 25. 

Parnakheta, Capital founded by 
, Mallagi, p. 194* ; 143. 

Pata, a village, p. 211. 
Patallputra, in Magadha, p. 17. 
Pataliputra, ( different from 
above ? ), p. 324,* 333. 

Patanaka, a village, p. 228,* 
233. 

Patna, in Ohalisgaon Division in 
Khandesh, p. 156. 

Pattadakal in Kaladgi Disk, 

p. 80. 

Pattadakal Inscription, p. 90. 

temples, p. 208. 

Peheva Stone Inscription, p. 212. 
Pendurem, a village near Karhad, 
p. 280, 285,* 292. See also 
Pandregamv. 

Pinditakavade, p. 24, 379. 

Pithal Khora Inscriptions, p. 22 ; 

P. near Chalisgaon, ibid. 
Poskarapi. a place, p. 24, 


Prabhasa or Somanatha Pattana, 
p. 23. 

Praiisthana, ( = Paithan, q. v. ), 
p. 22, 267. 

Prayaga, a place near Kolhapur, 
p.172. 

Prayagas, two-one Modern Alla- 
habad, another near Kolhapur, 
p. 172. 

Puri, Capital of North Konkan 
Mauryas and Silaharas, p. 
70n5, 170. 

— Mistress of Western Sea, p. 70f. 

R 

Racchavrani, a place, = modern 
Racheed, p.246f, 252, 253,* 255. 
Radhanapur, in N. Gujarath, 

p. 81. 

Radhanapur grant of Govinda 
Ilf, Ras. k., p. 66n, 87n2, 89f, 
91n2, 107, 188, 339. 

Rajagrha, 374f; ruins at R. p. 425. 
Rajapur, Taluka of Ratnagirl 
Dist., p. 217. 

Rajapur grant, p. 169. 

Rajaputana, p. 1; Saka monarchy 
in it, p. 361: formerly Western 
R. called Gurjaratra, p. 410. 
Rajasiihhesvara Temple, p. 80. 
Raksaraputra(?), a village, p.242. 

1 Ramatlrtha, p. 24, 379f. 
Ramesvara, p.92; a truimphal co- 
lumn erected there by Krsna 
III, Ras. K. p. 278, 284,* 291. 

; Rcikas, a Southern country, p. 7. 

; Revatidvlpa, old name of Redi, 
near Vengurla, p 68 & n4, 204; 
conquered by Mahgalisa, Early 
Oa. K., p. 68, 270. 

S 

Sahabazgarhi, in Afghanistan; 
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Edict of Asoka, found there; 
p. 17, p. 200. 

Sahya or Sahyadri, Mt., p. 6, 23, 
25,170. 

Sahyadri Cave Inscriptions, 
Indian and foreign kings 
mentioned in them, p. 33-35. 

Saindhava,= Modern Sind, p. 77. 

Salatura, a place in the country 
to the West of the Indus, p. 
232 and n4. 

Salgar, a village near Karhad, 

p. 280. 

Salotgi Inscription, p. 102. 

Samangad, near Kolhapur, p. 81. 

Samangad Grant of Danti- 
durga, p. 206 ; S. Copperplate, 
grant, p. 81, 86n2. 

SamkI, a village, p. 328*, 334. 

Sanchi Topes, p. 411. 

(I) Saihgamesvara, capital of a 
Later Calukya branch in 
Konkan, p. 207, 127. 

(II) Samgamesvara, on the con- 
flueiice of Malaprabha and 
Krsna rivers ( where Basava’s 
favburite shrine was), p. 130; 
different from the preceding? 

Sangamner grant, p. 137. 

Bangli grant of Govinda IV, 
Ras. K., p. 188; Sangli grant(s) 
or plates, p. 85nl, 97ff, 107, 
2%, 309. 

Sarasvatl R,= modern Sarsuti, 
p.7. 

Saralhuam, a village, p. 253*, 
255. 

^arkarSpadraka, a village and 
district, p. 228*, 233. 

S&rtha, a place on the Varada, p. 

164. 


Sastibhavasatkfeaksetra, name 
of a field ? p. 233. 

Satara Copperplate Inscription, 
p. 73. 

Satiyaputta, mentioned as an 
outlying province in Asoka’s 
edicts, p. 21. 

Saundatti, in Belgaum District, 
p. 112; see also Sugandhavarti. 

Saundatti Jain Temple Inscrip- 
tion, p. 95, 97. 

Saurastra, p. 77. 

Saurastrika, p. 12n2; see also 
under Surastra. 

Savantwadi District, p. 73. 

Selaravadi, between Khandala & 
Pcona, connected with Sllaha- 
ras ? p. 174. 

Semulla = Chemur or Chaul, 
mentioned in Periplus, p. 59. 
Seunadesa,=province from Nasik 
to Devagiri (Daulatabad); situ- 
ated on the confines of the 
Dandakaranya, p. 138; name 
preserved in Khandesh, p. 138; 
145, 193* 198*. 

Seunapura, a town founded by 
Seunacandra I, Early Ya. king, 
p. 138. 

Shahbazgari, in Afghanistan. 
See under Sahabazgarhi. 

Sihur , = Siihhapura, p. 88, 

Sijur, a village near Karhad, 

p. 280. , 

Simhala,= Ceylon, p. 104. 

Sirhhaladvipa, p. 284*, 290; 300*, 
304, p. 314*. 

Simhapura, a place, p. 228*, 233, 

Sirnhur= Siihhapura, p. 339. 

Sirur Inscription, p. 94, 

Sind, Saka monarchy in it, 
p. 361. 
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Sirur=SrIpura, r» 88, 339. 

Siyadoni Stone Inscription, 

p. 212 . I 

Somanatha (Pattaiia) p,23; Soma- 
natha P. inscription, p. 178, 202, 
250, 260; as Somanatha, p. 391. 
Sonari Tope, near Bhilsa, p. 411. 
Sorpara(g)ka,=Sopara, near Bas- 
sein, p. 23f, 62, 380. See Soup- 
para, Supara and Surparaka. 
Souppara = M oder n Supara; = Skr. 
Sorparaka of Inscriptions and 
Puranas; mentioned in Peri- 
plus, p. 59. See also under Su- 
para,and Surparaga,Sorparaga. 
South Arcot Inscriptions, p. 279. 
Southern Maratha Country, p. 4. 
Sresthagiri, Mt, p. 25. 

Srlbhavana, a place not yet iden- 
tified, p. 91. 

SrInagara.Yadava capital, p 137; 
193* 

Sri Saila, containing the famous 
Mallikarjuna temple; in Kar- 
nul Dist., Madras Presidency, 
p. 86n3. 

Srivardhana, town, captured hy 
, Bhillama V, p. 194*. 

Sudarsana Lake, near Junagad; 
Sudarsana Lake Inscriptions, ' 

p. 200-202. 

Sugandhavarti = Saundatti in 
Belgaum Disk; p. 205. 

Sumatra, Island, called “Lesser 
Java” by Mahomedans, p. 359. 
Siinthavadaka, a village, p. 2511 
253*, 255. 

“feupara, Asoka Edict there; p.21f; 
Supara coin, p. 31n; Supara 
stupa, p-31. See also Sorparaga 
and Souppara, Surparaka. 


Surastr a, = Southern Kathiawad , 
p. 12n2, 25n2, 39nl, 41f, 178, 
228*, 409. 

Surastra coins, p. 214f, 222. 

Surpa(a)raka, = Modern Sopara 
nearBassein, p. 17; Capital of 
North Konkan, p. 18f See also 
Sorparaga and Souppara. 

Surtham or Sarathaum or Ara- 
tham, a place ?, p. 251. 

Suvarnadvipa, = Sumatra; men- 
tioned in Ramayana; p. 360. 

Suvarnamukha, a place, p. 24. 

T 

Tagara, an early famous town, 
existing in Andhrabhrtya and 
Calukya times, p. 169 ; to be 
identified with Dharur or 
Devagiri or Junnar ? p. 58flf ; 
an inland town ; merchandise 
from it exported to the West; 
its distance from Paithan acc. 
to Periplus ; mentioned in 
grants, p. 58. 

Tagarapuravaradhisvara, p. 169. 

Tagaresvarabhubhrt, p. 169n2. 

Tagoung, a place, some 20Qrmiles 
above Mandalay, p. 363; a note 
on the figured bricks found 
there, pp. 363-365; the letters on 
the bricks resemble N. Indian 
characters, p. 364. 

Tailangas, p. 150, 159, 149. See 
also Trikalihgas. 

Talapurumsaka, a village, in 
Nagapura-Nandivardhana, p. 
293, 300,* 305, 307 &nl, 316,* 
317, 298, 311. 

Tambapanni or Ceylon, p. 21. 

Tanial = Tanjapura = Tafijavur 
= Tanjore, p. 279 ; Capital of 
Cola princes, ibid. 
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Dvandva compound, p. 374, 378. 

Oh 

Dbakka, a drum, sign of para- 
mount power, p. 79. 

Dhanurveda, p. 227*, 232. 

Dhanvantari, physician of gods, 
p. 426* 428. 

. Dharani, Earth, p. 375. 

Dhanyakasrenis, = corn-dealers in 
Sstavahana times; their guilds, 
p. 57. 

Dharini, the chief queen in Mala- 
vikagnimitra, p. 343. 

Dhamagupta, = Dharmagupta, a 
donor, his name found on 
Kolhapur remains, p. 412. 

Dharmasastra, p. 370. 

Dharmasetu, p. 285*, 292, 300*, i 
301, 316* 317. 

Dharmatmaja,— Yudhisthira, p. 
300* 305, 315* 317. 

Dharmatman, its meaning, p.381f; 
not a Buddhistic technical 
term, p. 382. 

Dhromvattha, 346*, 350. 

N 

Naksatr^s, p. 399. 

ITaghu(.hu)sa, an ancient king, 
p. 191* 243* 245. See also 
Nahuaa. 

Nandin, the bull of Siva, p. 129. 

HandisvSmin. a grantee of E. 0. 
times, p. 83. 

Fabhaga, an ancient King., p. 26. 

Navaxatha, an ancient K. p. 192*. 

Nala, an ancient K. p. 346*, 350. 

Nahusa, an ancient K.p. 26, 346^, 
350. See also Naghusa. 

lTag?unraasvi.min, a grantee of 


II Narayana, son of Govinda, 
a donee in a grant, p. 247. 

III Narayana, as Rama ( the 
anonymous writer of grants ); 
as Eamacandra, p. 347,* 351, 
352*. 

Narayanabali ceremony, p. 68. 

Naligera,=Skr. Karlkela, p. 381, 
383. 

Nava, Pali form of Skr. Nau, 
p. 376. ’ 

Nava-puny atara-kara, its mean- 
ing, p. 373, 376. 

Nigamasabha, = Town Corpora- 
tion, p. 61. 

Nibandhas, began to be written 
in Later Ca. and Kalacuri 
periods, p. 133. 

Niyuktaka, p. 358. 

Nirlksatha ( Pali ), p. "69. 

Nivartana, a measure ; its defini- 
tion, p. 340 &n ; 346,* 351. 

Nivrtti, an ancient K., p. 192*. 

Nihsahga, used in two senses, 
p. 345;* 349. 

Nupuras, p. 322,* 326,* 330. 

Nrga, an ancient king, p. 243,* 
245. 

Nrsahku, an ancient king, p. 192. 

Nrsiihha, in double sense, p.321,* 
'325,* 329. 

Naigama,=a body of merchants 
trading with foreign countries, 
p. 407, 57. 

Nau, as Nava, p. 376. 

Nyaya, a principle, p. 241 h2. 

P 

Paksaksaya, used in double sense, 
p.’323,* 327,* 331f. 


E. C. times, p. 83. 

I Narayana (God), p. 67, 27, 273.* 


Pahkura, an unsanskrit title of 
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an official in Java, called 
“Desadhyaksa”, p. 353,* 354 & 
n3, 355f. 358. 

Pangoran, a title applied to sons 
and daughters of Javanese 
sovereigns, p. 358. See also 
Pahkura. 

Pancamahapatakas, p. 253,* 255, 
285,* 292, 300,* 305, 316,* 317. 

Pancamahapatakasamaya, five 
cardinal Sins, p. 243*,' 244. 

Pancamahayajna, p. 253*, 255. 

Pancamahasabda, p. 252*, 254. 

Pancasabda, p. 196.* 

Pancanga, Hindu Almanac, p. 
267s its statement about found- 
ers of different Eras,,p. ibid. 

Patavardhana, { as family name ) 
p. 158. 

Pattabandha, = Coronation cere- 
mony, p. 320, 328*. 

Pattabandhotsava, p. 324*, 329*, 
332. 

Panya,= price, p. 377f. 

Pattaka, a square measure, p. 
228*, 233n4. 

Patrikas, ( = Horoscopes ); their 
language presenting a mixture 
of correct and incorrect San- 
skrit and Vernacular, p. 368. 

Pant, = a Marathi honorific suffix i 

p. 182. 

Payodhara, used in double sense, 
p. 254n2. 

Parapratyaya, p. 227*, ( double 
sense. ) 

Paramamahesvara, as epithet of 
Valabhi ruling kings p. 237. 

Parasurama, ( mythologial ), p, 
324'*, 328, 332; See also R&ma 

(II). ; ■ 


Parajit, an ancient K.,p. 192*. 

Parasara, p. 347*, 351. 

Paripuritasah, used in double 
sense, p. 2^*, 286 & nl, 298,* 
301&nl,312* 

Parimalita, used in a double 
sense, p. 283,* 290 & n, 300,* 
304 & n2, 314*. 

''^^rivraja,=to wander, p. 379. 

Parisads, = Vedie Brahmanic 
schools, p. 24. 

Parsad, = (1) a congregation, p. 
379 ; (2) learned leaders of a 
Sakha, p. 380, 381, 383. 

Pallava, used in a double sense, 
p. 283,* 290 & n, 300, 304 & nl, 
314*. 

Pahlavas;39nl ; adopt Buddhism, 
p. 57. 

Panavika, p. 346,* 350. 

Padavarta, a square measure, 
p. 228,* 233n2. 

Palidhvaja, a sign of paramount 
power, p. 79. 

Parvatl, p. 343, 345,* 350 *, shewn 
riding on a lion on a seal, 
306n2. 

Pindapata, ( Buddhist term ), ex- 
plained, p. 240n. 

Pinakapani,= Siva, p. 282,* 288, 
299,* 303, 313*. 

PinSkin (Siva), p. 283,* 289, 299,* 
393, 314*. 

Pupdras, as progeny of Visva* 
mitra ; living in South, p. 11, 

Punya, p. 378. 

Pura, as ending in names of 
places, ==“ur,” “ura'* or “a” in 
Vernacular, p. 339 ; 88. 

PuranaparayanHh, p. 192*. 
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Puranapurusa, — Krsna ( god ), 
p. 381* 386; 299, 301, 312*. 

Purusotiama, = Visnu, p. 191,* 
326* ; used in a double sense, 
p. 284,* 290, 300,* 304, 315*. 

Puruhotra, an ancient K. p. 192*. 

Pururavas, p. 191*. 

Pulindas, a people on the 
Narmada, p. 6 ; progeny of 
VisvSmitra ; living in South ; 
p. 11 ; as referred to in Puranas, 
ibid, p. 18. 

Puritasab, used in double sense, 

■ p. 426,* 427f 

Purvaparajalanidhi, Eastern and 
Western oceans, p. 284*, 290, 
300* 304,314*. 

Pusan, = Sun, p. 426*, 428. 

PrthuSravas, an ancient king, 
p. 192*. 

Prthivivallabha, a title, p. 77. 

Prakrti, used in double sense, 
p. 231n5, 232. 

Pranava,= sacred syllable “Om”, 
p.'l31. 

Pratapa, used in a double sense, 
p. 283,* 290 & n ; 300*, 304n2, 
314*: 

Pratiksatra, an ancient king, 
p. 192*. 

Prafcibahu, son of Vajra, an 
ancient king, p. 193*. 

Pratisraya, a place where tra- 
vellers put up and are fed 
without charge, p. 372. 

Pratibayadana, p. 373. 

Pratltyotpada, ( Buddhist term ), 
p. 355n2. 

Pratyaya, used in double sense, 
p. 331n5, 232. 

Pradyumna,(sop of Krsna), p.l93* 


Prabliakarabhatta, son of Ranapa- 
bhatta, a Brahman donee 
p. 318, 328*. 

Pi'abhakarasvamin, a grantee of 
E.C.K.,p. 83. 

Prayojana, (doble sense), p. 227*. 

Pravartmane, as used with Saka 
years and afterwards dropped, 
p. 189. 

Prapfeaprabha, used in double 
sense, p. 426,* 437f. 

B 

Ba, Skr. always written as va 
in a grant, p. 340. 

Barisa for varsa, ( Pali, vassa, ) 
p. 368. 

Balarama, brother of Krsna (god), 
p. 230n3. 

Bali, p. 243,* 244, 253,* 255 ; 
as{ Vali), p. 283,* 289, 324,* 
329,* 333. 

Bali in Dative Tatpurusa, p. 378. 

Balimandala,UEed in double sense, 
p. 321,* 325,* 329. 

Bahufcitha, used in double sense, 
p. 227. 

Bahuvrihi ( compound ), p. 339, 
381,401, 403. 

Bahvroa,= Rgveda, p. 253,* 255. 

Bara for Dvara ( Pali ), p. 367f. 

Barasaka for Varsika, ( Pali 
Vassika ), p. 368. 

Balamma Thakkura, a grantee, 
P.272,* 273. 

Biruda,= a title, p. 161. 

Budha.son of Indu, p. 191*. 

Buddha, p. 172. 

Brhaspati, preceptor of gods, p. 
229n5. 

Be = Pali Dve or Duve, p. 367. 

Bodhi(tree)p. 425f, 427f* 
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Bralmiadeva, p. 66. 

Brahmavlna, p. 343, 346*, 350. 

Brahma, worshipped in Early 
Calukya times, 83; p. 79, 334. 

fBraJhmana Araghara, p. 343*, 
244. 

Brahmanapayah, as a compound 
for Brahmanaya payah. wrong, 
p. 378. 

Bh 

Bhagiratha, an ancient K.,p. 346*, 
350. 

Bhajamana, an ancient K.p.l92.* 

Bhata, a ( Valabhi ) honorific 
sutfix, p. 183; a (general) hono- 
rific suffix, ibid. 

Bhatta Narayana, son of Bhatta 
Govinda, a donee, p. 353*, 255. 

Bhattaraka° ( in Nasik Inscrip- 
tion) p. 383. 

Bhadrayaniyas, a sect of Buddhist 
priests, p. 25 f, 26n. 

Bharata, an ancient K. p. 346*, 
350. 

Bharatakala, = arts of Bharata 
( music &c ) p. 346*, 350. 

Bhallasvamin, a grantee, p, 83. 

BhavanI ( Parvatl ) p. 332*, 326*, 
330. 

Bharadvaja, a sage, p. 8. 

Bharadvajagotra, p. 238, 233*, 
293, 300,* 305, 307, 315* 317. 

Bharadvajiyas, mentioned by Pa- 
tanjali, p. 14. 

Bhasa of Panini, p. 15. 

Bhiksus, p. 57; their mode of life? 

' ibid; their clothing ceremony; 
ibid; p. 353*, 354. 

Bhlmaratha,an ancient K.,p.l92* 

Bhimasena, ( PEndava ) p. 26. 

Bhisma, ( of Kuru race), p. 142. 


Bhudaksina, p, 353*, 355. 

Bhumicchidranyaya; its meaning 
explained, p. 241 n2. 

M 

Mankasvamin, son of Guhadhya 
a Brahman donee, p. 228*, 233. 

Mandala, p. 323*, 337*, 331. 

Mandalika, a prince; p. 202. 

Madana, p. 280*, 282*, 285. 288, 
298* 299* 301, 303, 313, 313, 
323, 327*, 331, 334. 

Madhu, an ancient K. p. 193* 

Madhu, a legendary demon, p. 
283*, 389, 299*, 303; 314*, 

Madhyadesa used in double 
sense, (1) middle part of the 
body, ( 2 ) country between 
Himalaya and Vindhya, p. 
332*, 336*, 330. 

Manapa, ( Pali ), p. 369. 

Manu, p. 227*, 231, 283* 289; Ms 
race, p. llOf. 

Manonyavadhavah ( ‘’vapusah ), 
as occurring in an Inscription, 
p. 402f, 

Manobhava,= Madana, p. 300*, 
305,315*, 317. 

Mandara-, Mt , p. 426*, 428. 

Marutta, an ancient K. p. 192*. 

Mahapradhana,= Viceroy, p. 211. 

Mahabodhi, p. 426*, 427. 

Mahamandalesvara,=a depend- 
ent prince, p. 125f, 169, 153n3, 
128, 173. 

MahamahSvSrunltitM, p,276&nl. 

Mahayana,=the great Vehicle, 
353#, 354. 

Mahalaksmi, the tutelary deity 
of Kolhapur Silaharas, p. 174. 

Mabalaksmi-Iabdba-vaFa'^rasa- 
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da, a title of Kolhapur Sila- 
haras, p. 174, 

Mahalaya, a deity, p. 164. 

Mahalkaris, p. 223. 

Mahavaruni Tithi, p 276&nl. 

Mahasamanta, p. 145. 

Mahaseda, p, deity, p. 210. 

Mahesvara, worshipped in Early 
Calukya times, p. 83; 79. 

,p. 229, 230, 231,240. 

Madadanda, Mada Pole, p. 

351. 

Matrs, ( group of deities ) p. 210. 
See also Sapta Matr, 

Madhava ( Hero of the Malati- 
Madhava ) p. 401. 

Madhyaihdina School of Vajasena 
= White Yajurveda, p. 318. 

Manavya, a hero connected with 
the origin of the Calukya 
family, p. 67, 

Manavya, Gotra of the Calukyas, 
p. 109, 272#, 273i 210. 

Manavya race, p. 111. 

Mamalatdar, p. 223. 

Mayaya for Mayayah, p. 369, 

Mardalika, musical drum, p. 346* 
350. 

Malati, ( Heroine of Malatl- 
Madhava), p. 401. 

Malaye ( in Nasik Inscription ) 
p. 383. 

Malavika, heroine of MalavikS- 
gnimitra, p. 343. 

Malavya=a man ruling over 
Malara &o., p. 409. 

Mfiheivara= Devotee of Mahe- 
svara 226f*, 228; 240, 242, 272* 

■ 273; See also Paramamahe- 
svara. 

Mudgala Gotra, p. 151. 


Munindra, =Buddha, p. 425, 427.* 

Munsiffs, p. 223. 

Murari, ( — Visnu ), p. 192, 280,* 
285; 298,* 3015 312*. 

Murari, ( Krsna, as progenitor of 
Yadavas ), p. 197*. 

Mutibas, as progeny of Visva- 
mitra, p. 11. 

Meru, P.334,* 328*, 332, 844,* 347. 

Maitrayaniya, Sakha, p. 243*; 
244, 393. 

Moksa Bhosyati, for Mokso Bha- 
visyati, p. 369. 

Mleoohas,=Sakas, p. 177, 

Y 

Yainasvamin, a grantee, p. 83. 

Yadu, an’ ancient king, p. 192*, 
197*. 

Yadu, race, p. 85. 

Yaduvaihsa, born of moon, p. 
281* 286, 299 301&n2,. 312* 
321*, 326* 330. 

Yama, the Chastiser god, p, 344*, 
348. 

Yamalapatra,— a treaty of alli- 
ance p. 153n3, 

Yayati, an ancient king., p. 26, 
192* 

Yavanas, or Baotrian Greeks, p, 
33; adopt Buddhism, p; 57, 

Ya^am, (in Pali) p. 369. 

Yasam, and Yasah both forms 
met with in GStha writings, 
p. 369. 

Yadavavarhsa, p. 193*. 

Yuktaka,=officer, p. 242, 284*. 
291. 

Yudhisthira, ( Pandava X mfen- 
tJoned by Panini, p. 16; 267. 

Ye dhama hetupahava &c., 
(' Buddhist formula ) — Jts Pali 
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form rare ; a unique Indian 
relic containing it ; reason of 
the prevalence of the Sanskrit 
form of-~364f ; significance of 
the formula; ibid. 

Yograstya, brother of Cevanan- 
vera, the engraver of some 
plates, p. 301,* 305, 316,* 317. 

Yosyagma, engraver of a grant, 
p. 385,* 393. 

Yaugika sense, = etymological 
sense, p. 377. 

R 

Bak3asaB,=wild tribes, p. 10. 

Baksita, in Dative Tatpurusa, 
p.378. 

Baghu ( = Solar ) Bape, p, 132, 

212 . 

Bacane, to be probably read as 
Bhavane ( in an Inscription ), 
p. 403. 

(I) BaJasimhah,for Eamabhadrah, 
the anonymous writer of grants, 
p. 356. 

(II) Bajasiihha,= lion-like king, 
p. 353* 355. 

(I) Bama, son of Dasaratha, p. 26, 
197*, 282, 288, 299*, 300*, 303, 
3-5, 314, 315*, 317. 

no allusion to him in PSnini 

and Patanjali and Amarasiihha, 

p. 16. 

(II) Bama, = Parasurama (q. v,), 
p. 26* 283*, 289. 

(III) Bama, Balabhadra, p. 16, 

Eamatirthain carakah, Bamatlr- 

thasya Carakah, ( incorrect 
and correct, respec. ), p, 380. 

Bamabhadra, anonymous writer 
of deeds, p. 285* 292, 301*, 

^ 305, 316*, 317, 325*, 339*, 333. 


Bao, a Marathi honorific Suffix, 

p.182. 

Bavana, p. 323* 327*, 331. 

Bastrapatis, p. 358. 

Bahu, p. 243*, 244. 

Eisiyappa, son of Bhailla, a 
Brahman dome, p, 293, 300*, 
305, 307, 315ff. See also Bsi- 
yappa. 

Bukmakavaca, an ancient king, 
p. 192*. 

Budrasvamin, a grantee of Early 
Ca. times, p. 83. 

Budha sense, = secondary and 
conventional sense, p. 377, 379. 

Beva, son of Madhava, writer of 
a grant, p. 247f, 253*, 256. 

BevasvamI Diksita, p. 83. 

Bomancadi, horripilation and 
other eight conditions of 
women, p, 345*, 349 & nl. 

Baudra Dhanurbhanga, used in 
double sense p. 282*, 288 & n2, 
299*. 303, 314*. 

Laksmana ( of Bamayana fame ) 
p. 197*, 300*, 305, 315*, 317. 

Laksmana Gotra, p. 318, 324* 
328, 333f. 

Laksmi, ( goddess), p. 231 & n2, 
252*, 254, 280*, 285, 298*, 301, 
312*, 321*, 325* 329. 

Lagnanukulya, used in a double 
sense, p. 284*, 290n2, 300*, 304, 
315*. 

Langkara ( Javanese ), likely cor- 
ruption of Namkara in Panam- 

karana, p. 538. 

Lavanga trees, p. 322*, 326*, 330. 

Lat, = a Pillar, p. 201. 

Linga ( of Siva ), p. 129 ; pictured 
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on the seal of the Deoli plates, 
p. 306n2. 

Lohasvamin, a grantee, p. 83. 

Y 

Vaihsa, used in double sense, 
p. 426*, 428 & n. 

Vajra, son of Aniruddha ( q. v.), 
p. 193*. 

Vajrasana, ( Buddhistic deity ), 
p. 425f*, 427* 

Vajrasanabhavana, p. 426*, 428. 
Vardhakas, carpenters in Sata- 
vahana times, p. 57. 

Varman(a) as affix of Ksatriya 
names, p. 354n2. 

Varsaratum, as accusative = 
“ for the rains ”, p. 375. 
Valabhi,= a room on the top 
of a palace, p. 401. 

Vali = Bali, (q. v.), p. 289. 
Va3a,= moving cause or impel- 
ling force, p. 407. 
Vasantatilaka metre, p. 356. 
Vasudeva, an ancient king 
(father of Vasudevakrsna ), 
p. 192*. 

Vajasaheyi, Madhyamdina Sa- 
kha, p. 324*, 333, 334. 

Vaji, p. 293*. 300*, 305, 307, 315*, 
317. 

Vaji-Madhyathdina, p. 324*, 328, 
333. 

VSpI, the name of a field ? p. 233. 
Vamsika, = flute, p. 346*, 350. 
Varuna Pssa, fetters of Varuna, 
p. 347*, 351. 

Varunl Tithi, the auspicious 
MshavarunI Tithi, p. 276 &nl. 
Vikala, used in double sense, 
p. 323*, 327*, 331, 332. 

V ikrti, an ancient K. p. 192* 


Vigraha, used in double sense, 
p. 227*, 232&nl. 

Vijayakataka, victorious army, 
p. 285*, 291. 

Viiayaviksepa,= interruption in 
the race of victory, p. 252*, 
254. 

Vidadhana, used in double sense, 
p. 227*, 231n5,232. 

Vidarbha, an ancient K. p. 192*. 

Viduratha, an ancient K. p. 192*. 

Vidusaka, (inMalavikagnimitra) 
p. 343. 

Vidyadhjara, a Demigod, p. 169. 

Vidhana, used in a double sense, 
p. 227*, 232&n3. 

Viniyuktaka, = persons holding 
commissions, p. 242. 

Vindhya, p. 243*, 244. 

Virinca,= Brahma, p. 283*, 89. 

Visvarupa, the son of Tvastr, p. 
241n2. 

Visvamitra, sage, cursing the 
progeny of his sons, p. 11. 

Visamaprakrti, used in double 
sense, p. 282*, 288* &n3, 299*, 
303, &n2,314. 

Visnu, God, p. 68, 79, 128, 208, 
269, 323*, 325*. 327% 331, 333. 

worsnipped in Calukya 

times, p. 33. 

—•his churning the oc..an,p. 87n4. 

i Visnu, p. 359, (invoked in Java). 

Visnuvamsodbhava title of Later 
Yadava Kings, p. 155f. 

Visarga ( grammatical term ), p. 
248, 407. 

Viharas, p. 411. 

Viharavasatha, a pleasure house, 
p. 373. 

Vltadeva, son of Indragupta, 
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belonging to a Brahman family, 
and afterwards embracing N. 
Buddhism; a Buddhist Saint, 
425*, 426*, 427f. 

Viranarayana, ( God ) p. 322*, 
326*, 331.' 

Vira-Laksral,=the Soldier Lak- 
sml, (goddess), p.323*, 327*, 331. 
Vrjimvan, an ancient king, p. 
192*. 

Vrddhi, used in double sense, p. 
232. 

Vrsni, an ancient K. p. 192*. 
Vetala, king of Ghosts, p. 53. 
Vedas, ( four ) p. 233. 

Vedavyasa Vyasa, p. 253*, 256. 

See also under Vyasa. 
Vedhas,= Brahma, 321*, 325*,329. 
Vaidyanatha Deva, a god, p. 
209, 

Vaisvadeva, p. 243*, 244. 
Vainika,=lute, p. 346*, 350. 
Vaisvadeva, p. 253*, 255, 324*, 
329*. 333*. 

Vyasa, p.243, 244, 272*, 274; 325* 
329, 333; 347*, 351. 

Vyutpatti,= culture, p. 347*, 352. 
Vyoman, an ancient E. p. 192*. 

s- . 

Sambhu, p. 281*, 286; 298* 301, 
312*. 

Sahkhacuda, a mythological ser- 
pent, p. 169. 

Saka,=SalivShana {-Nrpa era) 
p. 247. 

Sakanrpakala, p. 300*, 305; 315*, 
328. 

Sakanrpakala; confounded with 
Samvat era? p. 249. 

Sakuni, an ancient king, p.l92*. 


Sakti, power of genius, p. 347*, 

, 352. 

Saktidhara, = God Kartikeya; 
used in double sense, p. 283*, 

_ 289&n, 299*, 303&n3, 314*. 

Sabaras, a people on the Tapi,p.6; 
wild tribe near Vindhya, p. 11; 
as progeny of Visvamitra, liv- 
ing in South, p. 11. 

Sabdatantrapati,= master of Gra- 
mmar, p. 284*, 291; also used 
in a double sense, p. 291. 

Sametha, ( Pali ) for Saraayata, 

_ p. 369. 

Sasabindu, an ancient, K. p.l92*. 

Sandilya, Gotra, p. 243*, 244. 

SSpaprasadaksama, its proper 
trans.as occurring in an Ins- 
cription, p. 400. 

Salini Metre, p. 356. 

Sasanapaddhati, = charter, p.347*, 
352. 

Siri, for Sri, p. 369. 

Silaharakhya Vamsa, p. 169n2*. 

Siva, p. 306n2; 335*, 436ff. 

Siva, in his terrific form worship- 
ped in Early Calukya times, 
p. 83, 

Siva, figured on the seal of Deoli 
plates, p. 293, 306. 

Siva, his figure on seal of Na- 
vasarl copperplates, p. 318. 

Siva, his temple at Ellora,p.294; 
308; reasons for identifying 
the temple with the KailSsa 
Temple at Ellora, p. 308, 

feva, and his eight bodies, p.345*, 
349. 

Siva, (invoked in Java), p. 359, 

Siva, his hosts = Lingayats, p, 
131, 
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Sivadhari, a grantee, p. 92. 

Sllasamadhi tatha praifiamayam 
for Silasamadhiprainamayam, ■ 

_ p. 369. 

Sunisyati and Srnvanti both 
forms met with in Gatha writ- 
ings, p. 369. 

Suddhapaksah, used in double 
sense, p. 281*, 286&nl, 299, 

_ 301&nl; 312*. 

Sura, an ancient K. p. 192*. 

Suraram (? Surasoni) an ancient, 
K. p.192* 

Sesa, the mythological serpent, 

^ p. 53, 344*, 348. 

Sramana, p. 426*; 428. 

Sravanasubhage Gandharve°, p. 

^ 402. 

Sri, an honorific, prefixed to names 
of kings, p. 229nl; thus almost 
indispensable, p. 249; 248. 

Srikaranadhipa or karanaprabhu, 
= Chief Secretary, p. 162. 

Srikaranadhipa, = Chief Secre- 
tary, title of Hemadri, p.l56. 

Srlpada, a teacher, p. 347*, 352. 

SrI-Sarasvatl, •( both together ), 
p. 227*, 229. 

Srutis, { generally ) 347*, 351. 

Sreni=a Guild p. 407. 

Slathanga, used in double sense, 
p. 282, 288&n3, 299*, 303&n2, 
314. 

Svetatapatratritaya, = Triad of 
white parasols ( an emblem of 
Eastrakuta Sovereignty, p. 
282* ,287, 299*, 302, 313*. 

S 

Saihghaa={ Buddhist ) congrega- 
tion, p. 42. 


Sarhdhaprada for Santvaprada 
as occurring in an Inscription, 
p. 403. 

Sarhdhi, used in double sense, p. 
227* 232&nl. 

Saihdhivigrahadhikrta = coun- 
sellor in peace & war, p. 2531', 
256. 

Sambodhi,=True Knowledge, p. 
426*, 428. 

Saihvtsara, use of the word, not 
necessarily = Sam vat or Vikra- 
ma year or era, p. 249ff. 

Saihskara, used in double sense, 
p. 227*, 232&n3. 

Sagara, the mythological king; 
p. 26; 228*, 234, 253* 255* 272*, 
274; 346, 351. 

Sadandadosadasaparadha, p.285*, 
292.’ 

Sadasaparadha, a term of uncer- 
tain meaning, p. 241nl; 228. 

Sapta, Matr = Seven'Mothers, p. 
67; 272*. 273. See also Matrs.. 

Sabha, its correct meaning, a re- 
gular or formal assembly or a 
Hall, p. 379; & not a crowd of 
persons, p. 379. 

Sabhaprapa, as a compound for 
Sabhayai or Sabhabhyahprapa, 
wrong, p. 378. 

Ssbha-prapa-kaiena, p. 378, 

Samamnaya,=E'ighantus, p. 406, 

Samasa, used in double sense, p. 
227*, 232 Sc nl. 

Samaharadvandva compound, p. 
374. - 

Sarasi,=a large lake, p. 14. 

Sarasvati, p. 343, 350*. 

Sarvatah, p. 375. 


59 1 E. G, Ebaadarkar's Works. Yol. III. 1 
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Sahadeva, ( Pandava ) his con- 
quests, p. 16. 

Sahasrabhuja Sahasrarjuna, an 
ancient King, p. 283*, 289. 

Sahasrarjuna, the mythical hero 
to whom the Cedi Kalacuris 
trace their descent ; his story 
as given in the Mbh., p. 277. 

Satyaki, p. 299*, 302, 312*. 

Satyaki Branch ( of Yadu race ), 
p. 85. 

Satyakivargabhajah, as an epi- 
thet of the Rastrakutas, p. 276. 

Satvata, an ancient king, p. 192*. 

Sadhu, used in double sense, 
p. 232 & n3. 

Sapeksa ( Compounds ), when al- 
lowed and when not, p. 379. 
408. 

Samanta, a subordinate prince or 
chief, p. 249. 

Samanika metre, p. 356. 

Salva, Salveya, p. 13. 

Siihha, a Valabhl honorific 
suffix, p. 182. 

Siteyu, an ancient king, p. 192*. 

Siddhas, p. 323* 327*, 331. 

Siddhapabhatta, son of Vennapa- 
bhatta, a Brahman donee, 
p. 318, 324*, 333. 

Sugata pujayitum for Sugatarh 
pujayituih, p. 369, 

Sugatasasana, the system of 
Sugata, p. 425*, 427. 

Sugriva, sending his followers in 
search of Sita, p. 7, 16. 

Sunisyati, ( Pali ), p. 369. 

Sunna, probably Prakrit of Skr. 
Sujna, p. 353*; 355nl. 

Rubthu, an ancient king, p. 193*. 

Ruyajna, an ancient king, p. 192*. 


Suvarnakaras, — goldsmiths in 
Satavahana times, p. 57. 

Suvarnadana, mentioned in 
Hemadri, p. 370f, 372. 

Suvarnadanatirthakarena, as oc- 
curring in an Inscription, its 
proper translation; p. 370f. 

Setu, (Ramesvara ?), p. 322*, 326*. 
330. 

Setu, a bridge, p. 371. 

Sena, a Valabhl honorific Suffix,, 
p. 182 ; a title, p. 386. 

Senapati, p. 224. 

Soma, used in double sense, p. 
344*, 348 & n. 

Somanatha ( god ), p. 346*, 351. 

Somesvara ( god ), p. 340. 

Saunagas, a school of Grammar 
mentioned by Patanjali, p. 14. 

Saubhagya,= special use of the 
word explained, p. 343; 345*, 
350. 

Skanda, = Kartikeya, p. 54. 

Stupas, p. 363f, 412. ■ 

Sthana, used in double sense, 
p. 227* 232 & n2. 

Sneha, used in double sense, 
p. 254n2. 

Sphatika, p. 415. 

Smaya, = pride or arrogance, 
p. 401. 

Smaravasataruiiajana, as occur- 
ring in an Inscription, p. 404. 

Smrtis, ( generally ), p. 229, 243*, 
244, 347*, 351. 

Smrtis, p. 133 ; commentaries on 
them began to be written in 
the Later Calukya and Kala* 
curi periods, p. 133. 

Smitipranltamarga, ip. 226*. 

Svyambhu, p. 321*, 325, 329. 
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Svayarfabhu-Siva-Dliama, ( incor- 
rectly understood ), p. 336, 

Svayambhoja, an ancient king, 
p. 192*. 

Svayaihvara, of Candralekha, p, 
118f; real ? ibid. 

Svastika, on Kolhapur coins, 
p. 306n2, 413. 

Svahasta,=Sign Manual, p. 253*, 
256. 

Svamin, as a title or suffix, pecu* 
liar to writers on sacrificial 
rites; the title belongs specifi- 
ca’ly to the Early Calukya 
times, p, 82. 

SvamI, = god Kartikeya; used 
in double sense, p. 283*, 289 & 
n, 299*, 303 & n3, 314*. 

Svahita, an ancient K. ? p. 192*. 

Hara { god ), p. 321*, 325, 329. 

Hari ( god ), p. 191, 281*, 283*, 


284*, 286, 289, 290, 299, 300*, 
301 &n2, 304,312*, 315*. 

Hari k ula, = family of god Krsna, 
= Eastrakuta family, p. 283*, 
289, 299* 303, 314*. 

Harinilanayaka, used in double 
sense, p. 281*, 286n2, 299, SOI 
n2, 312*. 

Harlta or Hariti, a legendary hero 
connected with the origin of 
the Calukya family, p. 67; 210, 
272*, 273. 

Hita in Dative Tatpurusa, p. 378. 

Himalaya, p. 229, 

Himamsuvam^a, p. 197*. 

Hiri for '^hrl, p. 369. 

Hirudham, as occurring in an 
Inscription, p. 383. 

^Hr with -vi, p. 374. 

Hrdika, an ancient king, p. 193^, 
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n 

Agnipurana, p. 337. 

Apararka, commentator on Y ajna- 
valkya Smrti, p. 133, 407 ; A.’s 
work called YainaYalkya Dliar- 
masastra Nibandka ; Apararka 
being a prince of North Koirkan 
Silahara D., his date, p. 133. 
Compare also the two Apara- 
dityas in Index No. V. 

Abhilasitacintamani, p. 4; its 
date, p. 188. See also MSna- 
sollasa. 

Amarasimha, p. 16. 

a 

Adityapurana, quoted by Hema- 
dri,p.371. 

Ayurvedarasayana, a com. on 
Vagbhata, attributed to Hema- 
dri, p. 163. 

Asvalayana, a Mahabharata 
existed before him, p. 16. 

D 

XJttaxapurana of the Jains, = 
the latter half of Mahapurana; 
refers to Amoghavarsa I, Ras. 
K. as a devout Jain, p. 94 *, the 
Purana refers to Akalavar8a(= 
Krsna 11, Ras. k. ); p. 96, 395, 
308; the Purana consecrated, 
p. 96 ; its date, p. 188. 

til ; U . J ' ,V: , ’ : ■ 


Uttararamacarita, see under 
Bhavabhuti. 

Udayadevapandita.or Niravadya- 
pandita, a Digarobara Jain and 
famous grammarian, pupil of 
Srlpujyapada, p. 81f; adviser 
of Yinayaditya, Early Ca. K., 
p. 83. 

Upanisads, ( generally ), p. 211. 

. : Hi 

Aitareya Brahmana, on the pro- 
geny ( Andhras, Pundras &c, , ) 
of Vi^vamitra, p. 11. 

K 

Kanabhuti, the ghost who com- 
municated Brhatkatha to 
Gunadhya, p. 53f. 

Kathasaritsagara, scattered his- 
torical notices in it, p. 4; its 
reference to the Salivahana 
story, p. 53nl ; a translation of 
Brhat-Xatha, p. 360 ; on the 
origin of the Katantra Gram- 
mar, p. 54f ; on Indian . Mer- 
chants trading with Suvarna- 
dvlpa, p. 360. See also under 
Gunadhya and Brhatkatha. 

Kalhana,8ee under Rajatarahginl. 

Kavirahasya, p, 4. See also under 
Halayudha, 
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Katantra (Grammar), =Kalapa’ka; 
why so called, p. 54 ; its origin 
and purpose, p. 55f. 

Eatyayana, the object of his 
Vartikas, p. 13 ; variant read- 
ings of Eatyayana, mentioned 
by Pataiijali, p. 14; his date 
in relation to Panini and 
Paiafijali, ibid ; grammatical 
forms noticed by E. but not 
mentioned by Panini, p. 14f. 

Eadambarl, see under Sana. 

Eamasutra of Vatsyayana; His- 
torical notices in it, p. 4 ; his 
mention of Euntala Satakarni 
and his queen, p. 56, 

Ealapaka, see under Eatantra. 

Kalidasa, his mention of Vidisa 
in his Meghaduta, p. 17, 409 ; 
his date, p. 19f; his Eaghu- 
vamsa quoted, p. 314 ; his re- 
ference to Malwa without 

. ■ naming it so ; other places 

. mentioned by him in Megha- 
duta^ p. 409. 

KavyaprakS^a, p. 55, 343. 

KSvyfidarsa, p. 53. See under 
Dandin also. 

Kasika, ( com. on Panini ), p. 408. 

Kiratarjuniya, p. 371. 

Kirtikaumudl of Somadeva or 
Some^vara, p. 152f Sc 152n2 ; 
gives account of Vastupala and 
his masters, ibid; account of 
the invasion of Gujarath by 
Singh ana,Later Yadava prince, 
p. X5W; K, quoted, p. 338 &ii. 


Eesava, father of Bopadeva, 
p. 164. 

Ks 

Ksemendra, author of Brhat- 
katha, derives his stories from 
Paisaci BrhatkathS, p. 53. 

G 

Gunadhya, p. 53nl; author of 
Brhatkatha, and minister of 
Satavahana, p. 54, 360. 

Caturvarga-Cintamani of Hema- 
dri ; its contents; its different 
parts; its varied information; 
p. 163; see also under Hemadri 
and the different Ehandas. 

Cahgadeva, grandson of Bhaska- 
racarya and son Laksmldhara 
head astrologer of Sihghana; 
p. 156; founds a college for the 
study of Astronomy; ibid. 

Cenna Basava, Purana, p. 131. 

J 

Jagaddhara, (commentator of the 
Malatl-Madhava), p. 401. 

Jayadhavala, a philosophical Jain 
work, p. 94. 

Jahlana, his anthology called 
Subhasitasufctimuktavali, p. 4; 
J.'s parentage; J. an adviser 
of Krsna Yadava E., p. 158f. 
See also Subhasitasuktimukta- 
vali. 

Jinasena, preceptor of Gunabha- 
dra and writer of Adipurana, 
his Parsvabhyudaya refers to 
Amoghavarsa I, Eas. K., p. 94. 

Jaina Digambara works; many, 
composed in Eas. times; p, 105. 
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«r» 

Jtt 

Jnanesvara, (Vernacular Pro- 
nunciation Dnyanesvara ); the 
great Maratha saint, lived in 
the time of Ramacandra Latsr 
Yadava prince; p. 164; his com. 
on Bhagavadgita, p. 164; also 
called Jnanadeva; son of Nivrt- 
tinatha of the Mahesa family, 
author of Jnanesvarl; p. 364; its 
date, p. 165. 

Jnanesvari, historical notices in 
it, p. 4; quoted, p. 164n2, 

T 

Tamil Chronicle, p. 420f. 

Taranatha, his History * of Bud- 
dhism; on the origin of the 
Katantra grammar, p.55; names 
mentioned by Taranatha in 
this connection; ibid. 

Tlrthakhanda, a part of Hema- 
dri's Caturvarga Cintamani, 
p. 163. 

Taittirlya-Saml'ita, on the story 
of Indra transferring his sin 
to earth, p. 241 n3. 

O 

Dandin, p. 19; his Dasakumara- 
carita on the Bhojas, p. 18n; 
his Kavyadarsa, on Brhatkatha 
and its language, p. 53. 

Dasafcumaracarita, see under 
Dandin, above. 

Datariipaka, see under Dhanika. 

Danakhanda, a part , /of Catur- 

; : varga-Ciutamani of Hemadri, 
p. 163, 


Dipavamso, associates MaharSstra 
and Aparantakas; p. 17n; re- 
fers to Moggaliputto sending 
missionaries, p.l9&nl. 

Oh 

Dhanika, his Commentary on 
Dasarupaka, p. 55. 

Dhanesa, tutor of Bopadeva, p. 
164. 

Dharmasamgraha,Buddhist work, 
p. 354nl, 355n2. 

N 

Narmada Mahatmya, p. 251. 

Nagananda, attributed to Sri 
Harsa, p. 169nl. 

NiravadyapancUta, see under 
Udayadevapandita. 

Nirukta ( of Yaska ), on the word 
Amnata, p. 406. 

P 

Patanjali; his intimate acquain- 
tance with S.; notices S. ling- 
ual usages; p. 14; P. on- Arya- 
varta, p. 7, his dat^in relation 
to that of Katyayana, p. 14f; 
new verbal forms coming in 
use in his time, p. 15; P. men- 
tions Mahabharata characters,p. 
16; his com. quoted, p. 374f; his 
views about two Ksatriya 
tribes, p. 408. 

Parapa, author of Kanarese Bha- 
rata, p. 110. 

Parisesakhanda, a part of Hema- 
dri’s Caturvarga-Cintamani p. 
163, 
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Panini, his extensive knowledge 
of Indian Geography, p. Ilf; 
countries in eastern part of 
N. I. mentioned by him, p. 12; 
on forming derivatives from 
words which signify tribes of 
warriors and also the countries, 
p. 13; P.’s omissions in this 
respect supplemented by Katya- 
yana, p.l3. P. and Katyayana, 
p. 14; P.’s date, p.l4f; literature 
unknown to him, p.35; a Maha- 
hharata existed before P.,p. 16; 
on Jihvamuliya and Visarga, 
p. 248; P.’s mention of Malavas 
and Ksudrakas, p. 408; auth- 
enticity of words occurring in 
his Ganas,p.l2nl,408; countiries 
mentioned by him, as evidence 
of Aryan expansion, p. 12f; 
his Bhasa, p. 15; his technical 
terms, p. 231n5; P. a native 
of Salatura and known as 
Salaturlya, p, 232&n4 ; his 
Bhargadigana,p. 12nl, his 
Khandikadigana, p. 408; the 
Siksa attributed to him—not 
his work, p. 12n2. (in a general 
way), p. 54, 66nl, Karikas, p. 
374f; 378; quoted as authority, 
p.l41n; 380, 403. 

Pfirdvabhyudaya, see under 
Jinasena. 

Pujyapada, p. 81; preceptor of 
Niravadyapandita (q. v.); his 
different dates, p. 82. 

Prataparudriya, by VidySnatha 
p.lSOf; its mention of Ganapati 


Kakatiya and Eudra-Eudrama 
p. 160f. 

Prasnottararatnamalika; p. 4; 
claimed for Samkaracarya 
by Brahmans, for Amoghava- 
rsa, Eas. King, by Digambara 
Jains and for Vhnala by Sve. 
Jains; its Chinese version, 
p. 95, 97. 

B 

Basavapurana, as source of his- 
tory, p. 4 ; its historical nature, 
p. 129 ; its account of Vijjana 
Ealacuri’s assassination by 
Basava, p. 130. 

Bana, (1) His Kadambari, its 
mention of Sabaras, p. Iln3 ; 
K. quoted, p. 337. 

-(2) His Harsacarita ; its 
mention of Kalidasa, p. 20; 
its mention of Hala’s Fapta- 
satl, p. 55. 

Bilhana, his Vikramahkadeva- 
carita, as source of history, 
p. 4 ; the legendary origin of 
Calukyas as given by him, 
p. 66f ; his mentioning Ayodhya 
as the original seat of the 
dynasty, p. 67 ; his account of 
Somesvara I, Later Ca. king 
p. 113ff ; of Somesvara 11, tl6f’ 
of the war between the last 
and Vikramaditya II, 116ff; 
of the war between the last 
and Jayasiihha, 119f ; made 
Vidyapati by Vikramaditya; 
B. ’s travels all over India, p. 
121 ; B. referred to (in a general 
way), p. 128n4 ; B. on the rule 

; of Vikramaditya II, p, 121, 
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Biiiatkatlia^ in Paisaci language, 
its origin comniunicated fco 
Giinadliya by Kanabliuti; 
written in blood, p. 53f ; its 
date, p. 360. 

Brhadaranyaka, p. 379. 

Bopadeva, a protege of Hemadri, 
Ms bistory, his works, p. 163f. 

Brahma Parana, p. 371. 

Brahmanda Purana, p. 373. 

Bh 

Bhagavadgita, its Marathi com. 
by Jnanadeva, p. 164 ; B. quoted, 
p. 394. See Jhanesvarl 

Bhartrhari, his Vair%yasataka 
quoted, p. 407. 

Bhavabhuti, Ms Uttar arama- 
carita referred to, p. 8 . 

Bhavisy otiar a ( Purana ) quoted 
by Hemadri, p. 371. 

Bh%avata Purana, on Andhra- 
bhrtya kings, p. 34, 45f; the 
latest Purana, p. 43f, 47 ; cor- 
ruption of names of kings 
occurring in B., p. 46*, the 
story in it of Indra transferring 
to earth his sin, p. 241 n 2 . See 
also under Puranasin Index V, 
where among the four Puranas 
generally referred to, Bhaga- 
yata is one. 

Bhamati of Vacaspatismisra, a 
com. on Vedantasutrabhasya 
of Samkaracarya, p, 159. 

Bharata ( Kanerese ), its date, 
p. 110 . See also under Pampa. 

Bhaskaracarya, ( the famous 
Mathematician ), p. 150, 156. 


See also under Siddhanta'-Siro- 

mani. 

Bhojacarita, p. 113 113n5 

value of tradition in it, p. 114. 
See also under Rajavallabha. 

Bhojaprabandha, see under 
Merutuhga. 

M 

Matsya ( or Matsya ) Parana, its 
mention of Kuntala, a Sata- 
yahaiia K., p. 56 ; on Daksina- 
patha, p. 5f,9; 34; on Andhrabh. 
kings, pp. 42-50, 63. See also 
under Puraiias in Index V 
where the M. is included in 
the Puranas generally referred 
to ; M. the second earliest 
Purana, p. 43f. 

Manu, on Brahmavarta and Arya- 
varta, p. 7 5 M. quoted, p. 394. 

Mallinatha, p. 371. 

Mahapurana, ( Jain ), p. 94. 

Mahabharata, story of Agastya, 
p. 8 ; Sahadeva’s going to 
Daksinapatha, p. 5f ; M. cha- 
racters mentioned by Patahjali, 
p. 16 ; ‘‘a’*’ M. existed before 
Panini and Asvalayana-, dif- 
ferent from the present, p. 16; 
the text of the present M., p,16; 
relation of geographical names 
in M. with those in Ramayana, 
p. 16f ; mention of Banavas! 
and Jayanii, p. 59f 5 verses 
from M. as quoted in a Guja- 
rath grant, p. 247 ; quoted, 

■ ■ p. 373, 382m ' 

Mahabhasya, see under Patafijali* 
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MahavSihsOjits mention of Maha- 
rastra and Aparantakas, p. 17n; 
its reference to Moggaiiputto 
sending missionaries, p. 19&nl. 

Makavastu, referred to,p. 373, 375. 

Manasollasa,. = Abhilasitartha- 
ointamani, a work written by 
Somesvara III, a Later Ca. K., 
p. 123 ; its contents, p. 123f ; a 
compendious work, p. 124 ; its 
date, p. 124. 

Markandeya Parana, on Daksina- 
patha, p. 5. 

Malavikagnimitra, historical 
nature of its plot, p. 22 ; (gene- 
rally ), p. 343. 

Mitaksara, see under Vijnane- 
svara. 

Muktaphala of Bopadeva, a com. 
on it attributed to Hemadri, 
p.l63f. 

Mugdhabodha of Bopadeva, p. 
163f. 

Meghadttta, see under Kalidasa. 

Merutuhga, his Bhojaprabandha, 
p. 112nl. 

Mokfakbanda, a part of Hema- 
dri’s Caturvarga Cintamani, 
p. 163. 

Y 

Ya^astilaka of Somadeva, a Jain 
■ work, p. 4, 104. 


Yajnavalkya, (the Smrti author) 
a com. on him; p. 133, 210, 407. 

R 

Raghuvaihsa, see under Kalidasa. 

Ratnakosa, a modern work, its 
mention of five different parts 
of Deccan, p. 6. 

Ratnamalika, see under Prasno- 
ttararatnamalika. 

Ratnavall, its mention of the 
situation of Kosala, p. 12. 

Raviklrti, a Jain poet, writer of 
Aihole Inscription, patronised 
by Pulakesi II, p. 81. 

Rajatarahgini, of Kalhana, as 
source of Indian history, p. 1. 

Rajaprasastis, critical Sanskrit 
Text of, shorter & longer 
Recensions =Introductions 
to Hemadri’s Vrata-Khanda, 
pp. 191-198, 

Rajavallabha, his Bhojacarila, 
p. 112nl. 

Rajasekhara, the poet, preceptor 
of Mahendrapala of Kanauj. 

p. 212. 

Ramayana,the different countries 
mentioned in it to which 
Sugriva sent his followers 
in search of Sita, p. 7f; on 
Andhras, Pundras &c., p. 10; 
the popular belief that R. 


is older than Mahabbsirata; 
p. 16; its date uncertain; ng 
60 ( B. G. Bhaniiarkar's Works, VoLin. ] 
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allusion to E. or R. characters 
in Panini and Patanjali, and 
in Atnarasirhha, p. 16; relation 
of R. and Mahabharata, p. 16; 
its Bengali Recension; its text; 
p. 16; its mention of Suvarna- 
dvipa= Sumatra, p. 360. 

L 

Laksmidhara, son of Bhaskara- 
carya (famous mathematician) 
the Head pandit of Jaitrapala, | 
Yadava K.; L. ’s learning, p. 
150. 

Lalitavistara, quoted, p. 369£f, 
373f. 

Lekhapancasika. as source of | 
history, p. 4; its description & 
date; the specimen in it of a 
treaty between Sihghana Ya- 
dava and Lavanaprasada Va- 
ghela K., p. 153&n3; 154n. 

Lokasena, pupil of Gunabhadra, 
p. 96. 

Y 

Vararuci’s PrSkrta Praka^a, its 
date, p. 19 ; mentioned in con- 
nection with the origin of 
Katantra grammar, p. 55. 

Varahamihira, p. 19 ; his date.p 
20; on the Malavas and 
Malavya, p. 409. 

Vahni Purana, quoted, p. 37 If. 

Vaghhata* a com. on him by 
Hemadri, p. 163. 


Vacaspatimisra, p. 159. 

Vatsyayana, see under “Kaina- 
sutra ”. 

Vayu Purana, its account of 
Daksinapatha, p. 5f ; the earliest 
of the Puranas, . p. 43f ; on 
Andhrabhrtya and other kings ’ 
p. 34, pp. 43-51, passim ; the 
Vayu P. gives an account of 
the Main Dhanakataka branch 
of the Andhrabhrtyas, pp. 46ff ; 
p. 50, 63. See also under 
“ Puranas ” in Index V, where 
among the Puranas, Vayu is 
included. 

Vikramahkadevacarita, see under 
Bilhana. 

Vijayapandita, a Jain scholar 

p. 82 . 

Vijjalarayacarita, its version of 
the history of Vijjana Kalacuri 
and Lihgayata Revolution, p. 
129, 174nl. 

Vijnanesvara, author of MitS- 
ksarS, as source of history, 
p. 4 ; its authoritativeness ; 
V. flourished in the reign of 
Vikramaditya II, Later Ca. K., 
p. 121 ; patronised by the last ; 
his eulogy of the king, p. 121 ; 
holding office under the king ? 
p. 123 ; a reading in his text, 
considered, p. 121 n4; emenda- 
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. ■ tions thereof euggested, p. 121 
n4 ; p. 122mi2,3,4 ; p. 133, 407. 

Vidyanaiha, see under Pratapa- 
rudriya. 

Vimala, author of Prasnottara- 
ratnamalika ? p. 95. 

Visnu Purana, p. 34; pp. 43-47 
( passim ) ; a later P, 43, 47; 

. names of Andhrabhrtya and 
other kings in it,p. 45f. See also 

. under Puranas in Index V, the 
V. P. being included in the 
Puranas considered there. 

Viraoarya, see under Sarasam- 
graha. 

Vedavyasa, p. 373. 

Vedantakalpataru of Araala- 
nanda, com. on Vaoaspati- 
misra'sBhamati, p.l59; written 
in the reign of Krsna, of the 
Later Yadaya Dynasty, ibid. 

Vedanta Sutra, p. 406. 

Vedanta Sutra Bhasya of Saih- 
karacarya, p. 159. 

Vairagya^ataka, p. 401. 

Vratakhanda, a part of Catur- 
varga Cintamani of Hemadri, 
p. 168 ; its Introduction, as 
source of history, p. 4; this 
introduction or Rajaprasastis 
( q. V. ) or Genealogy of the 
Yadaya kings, p. 136; 137&n, 
141-144, 157, 162. See under 
Hemadri, and Rsjapra^astis. 


S 

Samkaracarya, p, 95, 379; his 
date, p. 111. • 

Sabdarnavacandrika, comment- 
ary on Pujyapada’s Skr. gram- 
mar, p. 173; its date; as source 
of history, p. 4. 

Satyayana, quoted by Hemadri, 
p. 371. 

Sarhgadhara, son of Sodhala (q.v.) 
and author of Samgitaratna- 
kara, p. 156; commentary on it 
attributed to king Sihga of the 
Andhra-, country; ibid. 

Salaturiya,=Panini, ( q. v. ) 

Salaturiyatantra, (= Grammar of 
Panini), p. 227*. 

Siksa, (Paniniya), not the work 
of Panini; p. 12n2. The Siksa 
refers to Prakrit dialects, ibid. 

Sivasiddhantas, p. 275, 285*, 292. 

Sripati, brother of Bhaskara- 
caraya ( famous mathemati- 
cian ), p. 156. 

S 

Samksepasariraka, by Sarvajnat- 
man, pupil, of Suresvara; p. 
110; its date, 111. 

Sarhgitaratnakara, see under Sar- 
hgadhara. 

Saptatati, a Prakrit Anthology, 
wy-itten by Hala, p. 4, 55; see 
under Bana. 
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Sarasvatikanthabharana, p. 55. 

Sayana, as coniinuator of the 
Hindu law codification move- 
ment in the 14th century A. 
D., p. 133, 

Sarasamgraha, a Jain mathema- 
tical work by Viracarya, p. 94. 

Sihga of Andhradesa & com- 
mentator of Sarhgltaratnakara, 
= probably Singhana Yadava, 
K., p. 156; also see under Sam- 
gltaratnakara, 

SiddhantakaumudI, p. 374f. 

Siddhanta Siromani, of Bhaskara- 
carya, q. v., p. 156. 

Subhasita-Suktimuktavali of 
Jahlana, quoted, p. 147n3; 148 
n2; 150n6, 158nl, 159nl; see 
also under Jahlana. 

Suresvara, pupil of Sarhkara- 
carya, p. 110. 

Setubandha, attributed to Kali- 
dasa, p. 19, 20. 

(I) Sodhala, son of Bhaskara a 
minister of Singhana, Later 
Yad. King., p.l56; coming from 
Kashmir, p. 156. 

(II) Sodhala, commentator on 
Bhaskaracarya’s Karanakutu- 
hala, p. 1761; his account of 
the Origin of the Salta Era, p. 
177. The two persons different? 


(I) Somadeva, see under Ya^asti- 
laka, 

(II) Somadeva, author of Katha- 
saritsagara; derives his stories 
from Paisaci Brhatkatha, p. 
53: see also under Kathasa- 
ritsagara. 

(III) Somadeva, a Jain Pandit, 
commentator on Pviiyapada's 
Sanskrit Grammar; his date, p. 
173. 

(IV) Somadeva or Somesvara, see 
under Kirtikaumudi; p. 113. 

Somesvara, author of Kirtikau- 
mudi, q. V., p. 111. 

H 

Harilila, see under Bopadeva. 

Harivaih^a Purana, Jain, p. 
4, 212; date of its composition, 
p. 89; reference to a Vatsa 
king in it, p. 90. 

Harsacarita, see under Bana, 

Halayudha’s Kavirahasya; hero 
of the work a Eastrakuta Krsna 
p. 105f, 106nl; and not a 
Vijayanagara Krsna; ibid. 

Hala, author of Saptasatl, (q. v.) 

Hemacandra, on the derivation 
of Salivahana, p. 52; 41n3; his 
Prakrit Grammar, p.41n3,376n, 

Hemadri, Minister of Mahadeva 
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Yadava K., p. 162; his eulogy 
of his patrons and genealogy 
of their dynasty in his works, 
p. 162; his life, works, and titles 
p, 162f, a patron of learned 
men, p.463; authorship of the 
works attributed to him, doubt- 
ful, p.l63; H. on himself p.l98*, 
156; Hemadri as continuator 


of the Hindu Law codification 
movement, p. 133; known as 
Hemadapant; inventor of Modi 
writing, p. 164; his Vrata- 
khanda as source of history, p 
8, its Eajaprasastis, p.l36n2; H 
quoted p. 371ff. See also under. 
Caturvarga Ointamani and the 
different .Kandas of his works. 


INDEX No. IV. 


INDEX OP NAMES OF MODERN SOHOLARS 
AND OTHER PERSONS. 


■ a 

Anderson, Eev. P., p. 201, 217, 
234, 236. 

Apte, Hari Narayan, p. 275. | 

Aufrecht, (his Oxford Catalogue), | 
p. 56nl. 

B 

Bala Gangadhar Shastri ( Pro- 
fessor ), p. 206f, 209, 2i2. 261, 
264. Same as the two following? 

Bala Shastri, p. 73n3. { Same as 
preceding and following ?) 

Bal a Shastri Jam bhekar, p. 205. 
Same as preceding two ? 

Baroda Government, p. 318. 

Barth, p. 359. 

Barve, Mahadev Wasudeo,p. 415, 
418f. 


it, and the treatment given 
therein to different periods, p. 
4 ; its Marathi Edition referred 
to, p. 295, 309; his desire of an 
invigorated Hinduism, p. 362 ; 
studying and deciphering 
Nasik Inscriptions and the 
difficulty of the work, p. 366 ; 
views on the Language of the 
Nasik Inscriptions, or the 
“ Gatha Dialect ”, pp. 367ff ; 
Wilson Philological Lectures 
on Sanskrit and Prakrit 
Languages, referred to, pp. 
367ffi 

Bhandarkar, Shridhar R., p. 318. 

Bhau Daji, Dr., p. 29, 41nl, 125, 
200f, 203f, 206, 211, 213, 215- 
218, 222, 235, 237, 268. 


Baumgarten, p. 355, 357. 

Bayley, Sir E. Clive, p. 181f. 

Beal, p. 359. 

Bhagvanlal Indraji, Pandit, p. 19 
n2, 26n2, 29&nl, 31n, 41nl, 49, 
59, 65, 76, 136, 140nl, 141f, 
171nl, 172nn, 188, 201, 203, 
206, 209, 212, 413, 416. 

Bhandarkar, D. R., p. 200, 205 f, 
212f, 401. 

Bhandarkar, R.G., (author) earlier 
opinion about the Valabhl era, 
p. 222 ; Early History of the 
Deccan, his object in writing 


Bhilsa Topes, (work) by General 
Cunningham, p. 411. 

Bbhtlingk & Roth, their Lexicon. 

p. 379, 380n, 382n2. 

Brett, Lieut., p. 202. 

Broadley, p. 356, 425. 

Biihler, Dr., p. 26n2, 28n, 41nl, 
88nl, 121n3, 203, 265&n, 266, 
335, 378, 382. 

Burgess, Dr., p. 88, 214, 404. 
Burn, Dr., p. 216, 218f, 221, 239. 
Burnell, p. 360 ; his South Indian 
Palaeography, p, 264nl. 
i Burnouf, M., p. 424. 
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Buras, Dr,, of Kaira, p; 234, 239, 
248f. 

e 

Campbell, p. 59. 

Committee of Architectural Anti- 
quities, p. 262. 

Cousen, p. 137nl. 

Cunningham, General, p. 151n2, 
179-182, 385, 399; see also 

Bhilsa Topes, above. 

O 

Deane, Captain, p. 200. 

Dhruva H. H., p. . 318. 

Dikshit S. B., p. 388, 395, 399. 

Dowson, Prof., p. 77, 216, 241nl, 
247 & n, 249, 264, 420, 422n. 

Drysdale, T., p. 293. 

- E 

Edinburgh University, p. 262. 

Elliot, Sir Walter, p. 65, 261, 264, 
413, 421. 

F 

Eergu^son, Dr., p. 88, 224, 265, 
359. 

Fergvgsson, Jas, p. 257ff, 261. 

Fleet, Dr., p. 66, 69n3, 70n2, 88n, 
lOlnl, 102n2, 120n2, 205-208, 
210f, 265&n, 268, 296, 310, 335, 
384ff; his “ Inscriptions of the 
Early Gupta Kings ’ p. 384. 

Fleet and Burgess, their Pali, 
Sanskrit and Old Kanarese 
Inscriptions, 187f. 

G 

Gangadhar Shastri Datar,p.l37n. 

Gerson, da Cunha, Dr., p. 306n2. 

Goldstiicker, p. 14f. 

Gonne, 0., p. 414. 


Government of Bombay ,'414, 417. 

Graham, Major, p. 151h5 & 7, 
424. 

Graham, Major, his Eeport,. p. 
171n3, 173nl & n3. , 

H 

Hoernle, Dr., his interpretation 
of Gatha Dialect & a Nasik 
Inscription., an article on it, 
p. 366-383; (passim). 

Hultzsch, Dr., p. 66n; 160nl. 

J 

Jackson [ M. T. ], I. C. S., p. 201; 
213. 

Jacob, General, Le Grand, pTOOf, 
204f, 219, 269. 

John Ja^rdine, p. 414, 417. 

K 

i ■ ■ . . 

j Zathawate Abaji V., p. 338n. 

j Keru, Dr. p. 20; as Keru Laksh- 

j man Chatre, Prof., p. 179f, 249f; 

j 387; 392n. 

! Khasgiwale, his Library of Mss., 
p. 137n. 

Kielhorn, Prof., p. 137nl, 142nn2 
& 4, 212, 275, 277f. 

Kokahnur, Desai of, p. 340. 

L 

Lassen, his Indische Alterturas- 
kunde, p. 421&n. 

M 

MacDonald, Dr., of Nagpur Jail, 
p. 293. 

Mackenzie Collection, p. 420. 

Madras Government p. 423; its 
laudable zeal in Antiquarian 
matters, p. 424. 

Mandlik, /. N., p. 201, 213. 

Manekji Aderji, p. 246, 
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Morbi Darbar, p. 243. 

N 

Natu, D. R., p. 340. 

Newton, Justice, p. 215n4, 216, 
320, 225nl. 

© 

Oldenberg, Prof, p.38n, 39nl; 398. 

P 

Pai, Anant Prabbu, owner of a 
village, p. 209. 

Pathak, Prof. K. B., p. 209. 

Peterson, Dr. p. 101, 398&n; 405. 

Prinsep, James, a pioneer in deci- 
phering Inscriptions p. 3; 217ff, 
424; his Tables p. 246. 

R 

Raffles Sir Stamford, p. 357f; 
his History of Java,p. 357. 

Rajendralal Mitra, Babu, p. 425; 
his Notices of Sanskrit MSS. 
p. 89n3. 

Reinand, M. p. 391. 

Rice. p. 296* 310. 

■ S 

Schneider, Col, F.. p. 414f, 

Senart, M. p. 17n, 200. 

Sewell, Robert, his Chronological 
Tables, p. 186: his Lists of 
Antiquities, p. 279n4. 


Stevenson, Dr. p. 202; 216; 381. 

T 

Talyor, Dr., p. 169n2, 188, 209. 
Telang, K. T., p. 59, 204, 271. 
Thomas, p. 17, 48, 215, 413. 
Thomas, (A), p. 421n. • 

Thomas, E., p. 413. 

Thomas, his Edition of Prinsep’s 
Essays, p. 235, 251, 412. 

Tod, Col., p. 178, 223. 

Y 

Venkayya, p. 279. 

Ventura, General, p. 412. 

W 

Wathen, p. 65, 102n2, 160, 171. 
202, 217-219, 221, 234, 259nl, 
260. 

Watson, Major J. W., p. 235, 243. 
Weber, p. 12&nl. 

Wenger, Rev. Dr. J., p. 426n. 
West, p. 31, 209, 215, 217, 364, 
382, 383. 

West, A. A, p. 202. 

• West, E. W., p. 202. 

Westergaard, p. 106, 200, 219. 
Willock, Lieut. A., p. 363n. 


INDEX No. V. 

( Historical and Subject Index ). 

[ for Abbreviations used in this Index, see at the end of the Index.] 


Abhinianyu, of the SiSstrakuta line, 

p. 206. 

Abhiras, their coming into power, p.63; 
mentioned in Puranas, p. 63f. ; dura- 
tion of their rule according to Vayu 
F, p.64; dovStroyed by Sihgbana 
YSdava, p. 152 ; Abhira = Gauli rule, 
p. 64; their Inscription at Nasik, 

p. 218. 

Aca or Acaga, a dependent prince of 
Vikramaditya II, Later CSlukya K., 

p. 120. 

Accusative, used for locative; a rule 
of the GathS dialect ? p, 373 f. 

Acyuta ."NSyaka, a Brahman Chief 
under BSmacandra of Later YSdava 
dynasty, p. 162. 

AdiSaka, = original Saka and founder 
of Saka era, the traditional first 
Indian, to colonise Java, p. 3601 
Adityavarman, Early Cslukya King, 
p. 74, 111, 205, 263. 

Agnimitra, son of Pusyamitra Sunga, 

■ p. 22. ' 

(I) Ahavaraalla, a Kalaouri prince, 
p. 132. 

(II) Ahavamalla, a title of Somesvara* 
I, Later CSlukya king. — See under 
Some^vara I. 

Ahmed I of Gujarath, p. 138- 
Alrammada, a YSdava king, p. 194. 

(I) AkSlavarsa, one of the other names 
of Kmm li K., p. 87. See under 
Kl*iua I also, 

(II) Akaiavarea, another name of 

II K.# P lOinL 324, 328» 
332."-See also under Kyspa IL ; 


(III) Akalavarsa, one of the other 
names of Krsna III, Ras. K-, p. 104, 
3101 — See also under Krsna III. 

Akbar, his Palitana Inscription re- 
cording benefaction to Jains, p- 213. 

Alberuni, his date ; his statement 
about the Gupta Era, pp. 176479 ; 
p. 388, pp. 397ff; A. on the initial 
date of the Gupta Era, p. 39n. A.’s 
statement that the G. E. is the epoch 
of Guptas’ extermination is not true, 
p. 176f ; A.’s method of turning a 
Saka into a Gupta date, p, 179, 
p. 387, 390f, 397 ; Alberuni’s other 
statements justified, p. 1811, 185. 

Alexander the Great, his invasion, 
p. 2,21,43, 408. 

Alla-ud-din Khilji, Viceroy of Karra; 
his invasion of Maharastra, p. 165 ; 
battle between him and Ramacandra, 
Later Yadava king; ibid; negotia- 
tions between them, p. 165ff^ 208. 

Almanacs, p. 385. 

AlUpa race, ruling over Modern Malbar 
p, 70, 78 ; submit to Vikramaditya II* 
Later CSlukya king, p, 117. 

Araapa, son and successor of MahS- 
deva, Later YSdava Prince, p. 161. 

Amara, An Early Cal. prince, p. 263. 

AmaragShgeya, An Early YSdava 
prince ; p. 143, 194. 

Amaramallugi, an Early Y adava prince, 
p. 143, 194. 

(I) Amoghavarsa, a RSs. K.; his other 
names, p. 93, 95, 106, 276, 295, 

319 ; his having ‘burnt’ the CSlukyas, 
of Vehgi,p. 93; p, 101, p. 2761, p. 319 ; 
founder of MSnyakheta, p. 93; his 
date, p. 93f ; devotee of Jinasena ; ^ 
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Jain himself, and a great patron of 
Jains, p. 95; 105, 295, 308, 29,4, 307. 

(II) Amoghavarsa II, a Bis. K. p. 9P, 
101 & n.4 ; son of IndrarSja Ras. k. p. 
282^^; 288, 296, 309 ; his early death, 
ibid, p. 299-", 303, 313 ; p. 294, 307. 

(III) Amoghavarsa III, a Ras. K , his 
other name Baddiga ( Genealogical 
tree, p. 108, No. 16), which also see ; 
successor of Govinda IV, p. 101; son 
of Jagattuhga Ras; entreated to take 
up kingship, p. 103 ; his reign and 
character, p* 103f; p. 95, 277, 283, 289; 
circumstances under which he as- 
cended the throne, 282’*, 289, 296, 310? 

' his virtues, p. 283*, 284*, 289 ; p. 291, 
299*, 300, 303, 304, 314, 315.* 

(IV) Amoghavarsa IV, Ras. K. another 
name of Kakkala or Earka II, 
( Genealogical tree, p* 108, No. 19) 
which also see. 

Anantadeva, descendant of BhSska- 
rioarya, the famous Mathematician, 
astrologer to Sihghapa Yadava K,, 
builds a BhavanI temple, p. 156f. 

Ancient ruins inlndia, (now generally) 
found in the form of mounds or 
hillocks, p. 412. 

Andhra(s), progeny of VisvSmitra, 
p. 11;« Modern Telugu people, ibid; 
living near the mouth of the Godavari, 
ibid ; subdued by Sahadeva Pan(}ava, 
p. 16 ; mentioned in Asoka’s Edicts, 
p.l8. 

indhra(s), placing a woman on the 
throne and calling her king, p. 159, 
197.* 

Andhra King, defeated by Krspa II, 
Ras. K., p. 96, 299*, 302, 295, 308 ; 
defeated by Somesvara III, Later 
CSL K., p. 123. 

i^ndhrabhrtya(s) of FurSLpas,- SStavS* 
hana Kings of Inscriptions and 
coins, pp. 33if ; p. 203 Chronology of 
A. — x>p. 36ff; date of their coming 
to power, p. 4 k Number of A, kings 


according to Puranas, p. 44 ; idlscre- 
pancy of years, numbers &c., p. 44f ; 
three branches of „ Andhrabhptyas, 
p. 46; their' main branch, p. 47f, 
date of foundation, ibid ; total diira- 
tion of their rule, p. 48, latest A, 
date, p. 49. “Another” A. dynasty 
referred to in the Puranas, p. 50 ; 
their rule in Deccan, p. 51, interrup- 
tion to it caused by foreign rule, 
p. 51. A. period a prosperous one, 
p. 52 ; literature flourishing under A. 
p. 56; A. Insoriptions are in Pali, 
p.64. 

and Satraps, relations between 

p. 366. 

■ — — — coins of Tailahgapa different 
from Western or Kolhaimr A. coins, 
p.413f. 

See also under SElivShanas, and 

S’atavShanas. 

Ahga King, submissive to Kpsna II, 
Ras. K., p. 282*. 287f, 313. 

Ahgapadeva, a Kalacuri Prince, p. 93, 
278. 

Anglo-Saxon (race), p. 362. 

Ahka, Feudatory Prince of Trailokya- 
malla, Later CSlukya K., p. 206f. 

Anna, a king, p. 148 148n2*, 

Anpiga, a Pallava K. defeated by Krsna 
III, Ras. K., p. 288*, 290 ; as Apthiga, 
p. 300*, 304, 814*. 

• Apthiga, see Appiga. 

Antiochus, territories ruled over by — ; 
receiving Asoka’s teachings, p. 21. 

Autala, King of Brivardhana defeated 
by Bhillama I of Later Yadava 
dynasty, p. 118, 194*. 

(I) AparStditya, North KonkanSilahlira 
Prince, p. 209. 

(II) Apar^ditya, another North Kon- 
kan SilShSra Prince ( different from 
(I) above ) ; probably = AparSrka, 

: author of com, on Yijhavalkyasmrtp 

p.mt 
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AppSyika, A prince d feated in reign 
of Pnlake^ II, Early Cajukya King, 

P»,7CI. ,■ 

Arab Inv.asion of Gujarath & Deccan, 
its date,. p» 77, 

Arabic Accounts of Indian , History, 

^ p, 2, 

—Travellers, p. 107. 

Archaeological Survey [ of India ], its 
institution ; work done by it for 
elucidating Ancient Indian History 
p. 3. ■ 

Arikesarin of a Later Calukya branch, 
p. 110, ( mentioned twice ). 

(I) Arjuna, successor of Vesugi ; an 
early YSdava Prince ? p. 141f, 193*. 

(II) Arjuna, ruler of Malwa defeated 
by Singbapa, Later Yadava Prince, 
p. 150, 195*. 

(III) Arjuna, a Kalaouri ruler, p. 277f. 

Artbada, as legend on seal of grant ; = 
AkSlavarsa, =sKrsna I V Rlts., p.S06n2. 
See under Kpspa IV, ^ ^ 

Aryan Settlement of Deccan, p.4, pp.7- 
10 ; Migration to extreme South and 
to Eas|;ern coast, pp. 7-10 ; Irrup- 
tions in the North and South, p. 10; 
their different results* p. 10. 

Aryans or Indo-Ar.. ans ; Originally 
confined to Afghanhistan and Punjab; 
thei r subsequent migration, p.7 ; alien 
races Incorporated among them, | 
p. 10 ; learning the language of the 
alien races and incorporating their 
phonetic peculiarit’es, ibid; their 
extending acquaintance with Indian 
countries, p. 11. Eelations between 
A. of North and South India, 
p. 11. in DapdafeSrapya, p. 11. 

Aryan Settlement in Deccan, its ap- 
proximate date, pp. 11*— 20; their 
knowledge of Bouthern India, p. 15; 
their colonising efforts called forth 
w th their impact with Sakas, p. 362. * 


Asa DSma, Sah. son of Rudra SEh** ' 
p. 220f- 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, p. 199. 
Asoka; his Rock Inscriptions where 
found p. 17; countries mentioned 
in his Edicts, p. 18 ; Third Buddhis- 
tic council, held by him, p. 19; his' 
empire, p. 21f; p. I99f;p. 416; p. 423 f., 
his Inscriptions the earliest, p. 199 J 
their date, ibid; hisiory of their 
study, P.199. His Junagad Inscrip- 
tion ibid ; Dhauli Inscriptions, their 
version at Ganjam; his Girnar In- 
scriptions, p. 423; language of 
Asoka s Edicts, p. 368, his twelfth 
Edict at Sahabazgarhi, p. 200; his 
Kapurdi-Giri Inscriptions, p. 423; 
P- 17n, p. 200, p. 423. 

Asokavalla, His Buddha Gaya Inscrip- 
tions, p. 213. 

Asvamedha, of Pulakesi I and his other 
sacrifices, p. 82. 

Atri Dama, son of Rudra Sah, p. 220. 
Ayama of Vatsa Gotra, minister of 
Nahapina ; p. 25, 38. 

B _ 

(I) Baddiga, a Ran K., paternal uncle 
and successor of Govinda IV; his 
character and reign; p. 101. B. (of 
Kharepatan plates) = Amoghavarsa 
(III) ofKarda Plates; p. i02, 108. 
See also under Amoghavarsa III. 

(II) Baddiga of a branch Ca. dynasty, 

p. 110. 

BSdugi = Vsdugi I, a Yadava K., p. 193. 

I See under VSdugi I. 

Balaba or Ballaba Era, mentioned by 
Alberuni, = Valabhl Era, p. 176; p.260. 

Baladeva, Prime minister of Vijjana, 
Ealaouri K. p. 129. 

Baleocuros — Vilivayakura, p. 39n.l, 
p. 61. B. of Hippooura — V. of Kolha- 
pur, a Viceroy of Andhrabhrtya 
princes, p* 37, 183f. , ^ 

Balharas, mentioned by Arabic Travel- 
!ei^ Vallabhas “Rastrakutas, p.l06 * 
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.'Ballaba Era. see'Balaba Era above. 
Ballava or Balabhi = Vallabba or 
Valabbi; not the proper name of any 
, king, p> 260.' 

{I) 'Bal!5!a, a Hoysala prince, p. 120. 


founds tbe ValabM, Dynasty, p, 101; 
224, 226*, 228, 236, 250, 2,57f ; assumes 
the title of king ; a SenSpati, p. 259, 

BhatpdityayasSh, an exeantive officer 
under the Valabhis, p, 242, 


(ID Ballala, a Hoysala K, defeated by 
Slhgbana YadavSi p. 150 f. p. 195\ 

(III) Ballalaj A, Kolhapur BilahSra 


Bhatprka, See BhatSrka above, , 

Bhaya, A SatavShana Prince mention- 
ed in Hanaghat Inscriptions, p. 23, 


: prince, p. 1.71. 

Bandlmvarman, mentioned in the Man- 
dasor Inscription, p. 401. 

Bappuka, a prince defeated by Krspa 
IIT, ESs. king, p. 104. See also Vap- 
puka. 

BSrapa, a general, p. 111. 

BSrhaspatya cycle, (al!lote on) pp.186-. 
190. 

Basava, his history, p» 129;* son of a 
Brahman; original place of residence; 
made minister byViJjana Kalouri; 
spends king’s money on propagating 
new religion; p, 129; leader of 
LihgSyata Eevolution, ib d; his flight 
from Vijjana’s capitabp* 130; defeats 
Vijjana; reconciliation with Y.; 
assassinates Yijjana, p. 130f, 

as Vpsabha (Siva’s bull.Handin) 

p« 131. 

and oenna Basava together pro- 
pound a new religion of Siva, p. 129. 

BS (vS)valadevn sister of SSvaladevi, 
the Kalacuri queen p. 343, 350, 346 ; 
original misprint for SSvaladev! on 
p. 132 ? 


Bhi llama, son of Karpa, p, 144n2r 

Bhillama I, an Early Yadava Prince, 
who raised the dynasty to im- 
portance, p. 136, 138 dc n4, 193*, 19?*. 

Bhillama II, an Early YSdava Prince, 
p. 139 ; assists Tailapa I, Later Ca. 
K., in the wars with Muhja, p. 141, 
193*; issued the Sangamner grant, 
p. 140. 

Bhillama III, an Early Yadava Prince 
p. 142, 193*; issued the Kalas-Budruk 
grant, p. 142. 

Bhillama IV, an Early Yadava Prince, 
p. 142,193*. 

Bhillama V, an Early Yidava Prince, 
p. 144, usurps the Yldava throne, 
ibid. ; makes himself master of 
Csluky a dominions, p. 144, 147f; 
founder of the Later YSdsva 
Dynasty,, or the last of the Earlier 
Yidava Dynasty, p, 146 (Genealogy); 
obtains sovereignty of KalyEpa, 
p. 148, 194* ; conflict between him 
and Hoysala Vira BallSla, p. 149; 
126, 145, 148f, 162. 

Bhlma(deva) I, King of Gujarath, 
p, 114. 


Bellaia Kings, p. 422a. 

Benefactions in the Deccan, made by 
merchants belonging to remote 
places, p. 62. 

Bhairava, brother of SEvaladevi, the 
Kalacuri queen, p. 343, 346,* 350# 

BhatSrka or BhattErka, at first a 
general of the Later Guptas In 
Kathlawad ; afterwards makes him- 
self master of that province, p, 201 ; 


Bhlma II, of the Anahllapattapa Dy- 
nasty, p. 153n3, 154; 202 (of the 
Gujarath OSiukya Dynasty ). ■ 

Bhoja, a Kanauj Prince, p. 212, 

Bhoja of Malwa or DhErE, p. 113f; 
his date, p.l)3; referred to as DhEre- 
4vara by VijfiSnesvara, ibid. 

Bhoja I, a Kolhapur SIlihira Plino% 

p. 171, 175, 
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Blioja II, a Eolliapar Silahara Prince, 
p, 173 & ii3 ; Ms dates ; his charities 
■ to Hindis and Jains, p473; 131, 171n, 
174f, 188; 209, ( King of Panhala ); 

' defeated and thrown into prison by 
Sicghapa Yadava, p. 15f, 193*. 

Bhojadeva, a King defeated by Mahti- 
' ■ deva, Yad^ava K. p. 196 & n*, 

Bhojas a people, having regular king- 
dom in Mabarastra at Asoka*s time, 
P‘ 18, 64; mentioned in Asoka’s In- 
scriptions, p. 18; ruling ovefYaidar- 
"■ bha,ibid; p. 21f. 

BhUlokamalla, one of the other names 
of Somesvara Ilf, Later Calukya K. 
.See under Somesvara III, 

BhWtlirya, also called Bfltuga or Buta- 
yya, of the GSnga kingdom, p, 279; 
placed on the throne of Raoehya- 
malla by Krspa III, Ms. K., p, 283*, 
290. 300,* 303, 314.* See also under 
Batuga* 

B huvanaikamalla, another name of 
Somesvara II, Later CS-K., p 116, 
207. See under Somesvara II. 

BJca or Bloapa, a Viceroy of Sihghajja 
Yitdava, p, 158; son of Cikka and 
brother of Malla; p, 155; defeats 
Rattas, ibid, 

Bi jjalq, ( “ Vijjana Kalaouri ) as door- 
keeper of Cenna-Basava, p. 13L 

Bijjana, founder of Kalaouri dynasty, 
p* 207, See also under Vijjapa* 

Blllapa,a King of Mangalvedhe, defeat- 
ed by Bhilkma V, 194*, 

Boar standard, p, 273. 

Bombay Branch of the Royal Asistic 
Society, its Museum, p. 405, 

Boroma, see under Brahma, 
lommaya, a Llngayat, of Basavak 
lime, p, 130, 

BrahiBa or Bomma, a general of Borne- 
Ivara IV, Later OS, K,, p, 147;' Ms 
feudatory; and helps him in regaining 


power; p, 126; destroys' Kalacuris,; 
ibid; defeated by Southern Yadavas 
ibid, 

Brahmanio Sacrificial rites, systema- 
tised under, Early CMiikyas^ p,, S2f, 
P, 133. 

gods invoked in all the Cambodia 

Inscriptions, p, 359, 

Brahmanism, flourishing with Bud- 
dhism in SatavShana times, and pat- 
ronised by kings and princes, p. 58, 

— -its revival vigourously carried on 
in S, ’ndia, p. 83, 

its Puranio side developed under 

Early Calukyas p. 83, 

re-asserting itself in 4th century 

A, D., p, 361. See also Hinduism, 

Brahmans, flourishing in Java, p. 359f; 
formerly setting at naught the prohi- 
bition against sea- voyages, p. 362. 

Brhadratha Maury a, murdered by 
Pusyamitra Suhga, p, 33. 

(I) Buddha, son of Saihkaragapa, a 
Kalacuri prince, p. 68. 

(II) Buddha, ( Gautama B. the founder 
of Buddhism) his law not much 
known in Java, p. 359, 363, 

his remains, taken out and dis - 

tributed in A4 ka*s time*; date of 
his Nirvapa, p. 416. 

Buddhism, introduced into China, p. 2* 

flourishing in S^tavEhana times 

and patronised, p. 57f, 

its prevalence and condition in 

Early CElukya times, p. 82. 

iti last traces in Mabarastra, 

p, 132; in India, p. 361. 

^ — ^when introduced in J ava, p, 360, 
— — flourishing In Valabhl times, p, 226. 
Buddhists, visiting China, p. 2, 
Buddhists, Northern or Nepalese, 
their wrtings, pp. 368ff, 

Buddhist Chain of causes and 
p, 355 n 2* 
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Buddhist Prayer wheds. p- 413. 

Buddhist StSpas, p, 411. 

Buddhist Temples and monasteries in 
Java, p. 360. ;' - 
Buddhist Viharas, p. 236. ■ 

Buddhist remains found in Brahma- 
. puri Hill, pp. 411 ff. 

Buddhistic element, wanting in H ndu 
.emigrants to Java, p* 359* 

Buddhistic remains of Bihar, p* 425. 

BuddhavarmarSja, a Gujarath OSlukya 
prince, p* 7? f. 

Buddhavarsa a Gujarath CSlukya 
prince, p. 205* 

Budha Gupta, his Bran Pillar Inscrip- 
tion the date In it, p. 178 f, 
Bukkaraja, the founder of Vijayanagra 
dynasty, p. 211. 

Butuga or Bntayya, = Skr. Khm^rya, 
placed on the GShga throne by 
Krspa III, Els. K., p. 296, 310. See 
also under Bhiltarya. 

e, 

CSkiraja^ of the Glhga family, p, 110, 
CakrapSlita, Governor of a town, p. 259; 

same as CakrapSni below. 

CakrapSni, son of Prandat = CakrapE- 
lita, son of Parriadatta of the Juna- 
gad Inscription ; Viceroy of Gujarath, 
p. 259. 

Calikya, Calukya, = Calufcya, p. 66. 
Oalukya, originally a vernacular name 
afterwards sanskritised, p. 66n ; 
322*, 326*, 331. 

Galukya and Calukya, distinction bet- 
ween— -unnecessary, p. 66n. 

CSlukyas, Date of their defeat by the 
BSstrakutas, p. 81. 

not favouring Buddhism, p. 82. 

eclipsing RSstrakutas, p. 85. 

their connection with Cedi and 

BSstraknta dynasties, p. 204. 

destroyed by Amoghavarsa RSs., 

p. 319, ’ ’ 


CSlukyas ( in a general way ), p. 18, 20 
153, 272*, 322, 326*, 330. 

CSlukya dynasty founded in the begin- 
ning of the 6th century, p. 65. 
—family, its legendary origin, p. 661 
— — power, established over a wide 
I domain under Piilakesi II, p. 73. 

I —power, established over Gujarath, 

I p. 74. 

! Calukyas moving to the South from 
Ayodhya, p. 66. 

Calukyas, their gods, p. 67. 

Calukya History— its darkest period, 
p. 109. 

Calukya Oopper-plate Grant, Tran- 
script, and Trans . c f— with remarks 
on Genealogy and Chronology of 
B. a Ks., p. 261-74. 

Calukya plates (generally), p. 21.5, 189, 
239,241, 

Calukya chronology, p» 2711 
Calukya Inscriptions (generally), p.l89. 
Cs:lukya grants are in prose, p.lOS. 
Galukya Plates of Telang. p. 270* 
CSlukya Plates, p. 239, 241* 

Cslukya Dynasty, its Vagh la branch, 
p. 152. 

CSlukya Konkana Inscriptions, p. 207, 
Calukya family of Vehgi, p. 101, 319, 
Calukya family, Genealogy between 
VijaySditya E* 0. K. and Tailapa I. 
L. 0. K., p. 134. 

calukya family at Sangameshvara near 
Ratnagiri, p. 127, 

Calukya, Genealogy of the — , kings of 
Anahilapattana, p. 153n.3, 

. calukyas, Materials for their History, 

p. 66, 

Calukya army — Karnataka army, 

p. 86nL 

Calukyas of Konkana, p. 211. 

of KalySpa, p 211, 173* 

CSlukyas, See also ** Early ** CSlukyas 
and “ Later” C§lukyas. 

OandaladevI, see under CandralekhS, 
Gap^a Sri SStakarpf, to be Identified 
' with Catusparpa SStakarpi ? p. 34. 

(I) GandrSditya, eldest son of Pula-* 
keii IT, Early C^. K., p. 73f, 
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(If) Caiidraditya, a Kolhapur SilahSra 
• prince, p. 171. 

(I) Canciragupta, Maurya, p. 2L 33. Date 
of his founding the Maurya dynasty 
at Pataliputra, p, S6, His date the 
sheet anchor of Indian chronology, 
p, 43 * constructs the dam of the 
Sudarsana Lake, p. 201, 

(It) Candragiipta II, of the Gupta 
dynasty, overtbrower of the Satraps, 
p. 182 ; his latest date, ibid ; p. 184. 

CandralekhS, also called Candaladevi, 
a SilShSra princess, married to 
Yikramaditya 11, La^er Oa. K.; her 
Svayaihvara, p,,113f. 

CandrarSja, a Kolhapur Silahara Ruler, 

„ p. 171. 

Candrasri Sdtakarni, p. 49 ; his coins 
found in Tailahgapa, ibid ; dates of 
his reign in Tailahgana, p. 50. 

Casta na, p. 36, pp. 39 ff, p.53; -belongs to 
a family of Satraps different from 
Hahap3na*s ; ruled at UJjayim, p, 40; 
not a Viceroy of Gotamiputra Sata- 
karpl, P- 39n. 1. — Tiastenes, p, 183 ; 
his date, p. 183, 185. The founder 
of Ksatrapas ; a foreign name, p. 200, 
222. His descendants adopt Hindu 
names and manners, p. 200, 222, No 
connection between him and Naha- 
pana, p. 36f. See also under Tiastenes. 

Caturapana or Oatusparna Satakarpi, 

; p. 31 & n, p. 42 ; successor of Yajna- 
in SStakarpi, dates of his reign, 
p,50. To be ideiitided with Gan4a 
Br! SStakarpi ? p. 34 ; Ills name does 
not occur in PurSpas, p. 34, 50, 
See also under VSsl^Ihlputra 0. and 
under SakarSja. 

Oaupda* Bon of Bicapa, Sihghapa'‘s 
Viceroy in the Deccan, p, 15B. 

Cay® Architecture, for worship of 
Furanio deities began to be employed 
In Early CS. times, p. S3* 

Ciyofaka, « CSpotkata Kings of Anahi- 
|apft||apa, p. 77 & m 3* 


Cedi, same as Haihayas, p. 204 same 
as Kalacuris, p. 204, 341. See also 
Haihayas and Kalacuris. 

Cedi Dynasty, its ■Western branch 
ruling at Tripure, p. 151, and Eastern 
branch ruling over Chattisgarh, ibid. 
Cedi Era, p. 204, 213. 

Cedi Princes, doubtful nature of the 
sequence of, p. 278. 

Cedi-Kalacuri princes, called by the 
name of Sahasrarjuna, p. 2771 See 
also under Haihayas and Kalacuris. 
Cenna-Basava, son of NSgalSmbika, 
p. 129; Leader of the Lingayats and 
Lingayat Revolution ; founder of the 
Sect, p. 131. C-B as Siva, ibid.. See 
also Basava. 

Cera, = Gahga ? p. 104. 

Cera King, an ally of Vinayaditya, 
Early CS. K., p. 78. 

submissive to Pulakesi II, Early 

Ca. K., p. 272*, 273. 

Cera Kings, Geneaology of— as given 
in MerkSra Copper-plate, ‘p. 4201 

• their dates, p. 421f; their dates 

in Tamil chronicle are in Saka era, 
p.420. 

-their traditional chronology sup- 

pc rted by Lassen, 421 n. 

Cera Kingdom, its existence at the 
commencement of the Xian era, 
p. 422n. 

Ceras, submissive to Krspa IV, Ras.K., 
j p.104. 

, defeated I y Jayasimha, Later OS. 

! K., p.li3. 

! Cera Chronology, p. 421 & n, . 

I Ceranma, sanskritised form of Tamil 
I BeramSn = the Cera King ; made 
: tributary by Krsna III, Ras. K., 

I p. 278. 284*, 291 & JQ. 

I Chaike families ( of Marathas ), con- 
I neoted with Galukyas V p, 127. 

! Charitable guilds, p. 57. 

Charities, notions about them same in 
Nahapana's time as now, p. 58. , 
Charters, their compilers p. 368. 
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Ghioese pilgrims to India, p. 2. 

- — -sources of Indian History, p. 2. 

Chosroes II^ King of Persia; embassies 
between him and Pulakesi II, Early 

ca. K., p. 7:1. 

Christian Era, its present day use by 
Indians, p. 223. 

Chronicles, Early^ their paucity, p. 1. 

Cities (new) in India, built in some 
oases on the ruin of old cities, p. 412. 

Citrakapfha, the favourite horse of 
VikramSditya I, Early Ca. K., p. 75. 

Coins, old, as source of Indian History, 
p.3. 

Colas ( a Southern people ) n.entioned 
by Patailjali, p. 13; not known to 
Papini, p. 14, IT ; mentioned in 
A4oka*s Edicts, p. 18, p. 21f. ; be- 
come ally of Pulakesi I, Early CS. k , 
p. 71,p.272,* 273 ; rebel against Early 
CSL p. 75, defeated by CSl. p. 78, 
p. 80, p. 104; defeated by Jayasimha 
Later CE, K., p, 113; defeated by 
Somesvara I, Later OS. K., p. 113; by 
VikramHditya II, p. 115 f. Colas as 
Bravidas, p. 117, 123* A Bevolution 
in Cola country, p. 117 ; submissive 
to Krspa, Later YSdava K., p. 157; 
uprooted by krspa HI, Ras. K and 
their provinces given to his depend- 
ents, p* 278, 284*, 291 ; defeated by 
’Vijjana Kalacuri, p. 341, 344,* 348. 

Colonisation (Indian) of Java, its 
traditional account, pp. 360 ff. 

Communication, means of— under SSta- 
vShanas, p. 62. 

— • — betwe-n MahSrSstra, and South | 
and Horth India frequent, in SSitavS- 
hana times, p. 62. 

Conjunct consonants, generally pre- 
served as in Sanskrit and not assi- 
milated in Pali, p. 369. 

Copperplate Grants ( generally ), their 
nature and contents, p, 2; as sources 
of Indian History, p. 199. 

Corniptions in language — see Phonetic 
chanpes. 


Countries mentioned in Asoka Inscrip- 
tions; those known before Patafi- 

jali, p* 18. 

Chdasama, a family of princes, ruling 
in Girnar, p. 202. 

Current years, p. 396. See also under 
Saka Era and Dates. 

Cyclic years, p. 189, 399. 

o 

Dada,'a Gujarath K. p. 247 f, 252,* 254. 

Dada, Commander of Maliugi, an Early 
Yadava, K., defeated Vijjapa Eala- 
curi, p. 1471 

Dadda II, a Gujarath K. p. 247 f; his 
other name, p. 247; his name misread 
p. 248f; 252,* 254. 

Dakkhamitra, wife of Usavadilfca; her 
gifts, p* 24. 

DaksjuStyas, mentioned in Mahlbhl- 
rata, p, 409. 

Dancing, as forming part of Ksatriya 
ladies’ education, p. 313. 

Dantidurga, a BSstrakiita king; be- 
comes paramount lord of South ; p* 
86, defeats Kirtivaraman 11, last of 
the Early Ca. kings, p. 81; p* 276; 
date of the same, p. 339 ; his other 
conquests, p. 86; reason of his name 
being omitted in Baroda grant, ibid; 
p. 281*, 286f, 299*, 302, 313, 318, 
322*, 326/ 330; supreme lord of 
MahSrastra, p. 291, 307. 
j Dantiga, ruler of KShcI, p. 92, 296f; 
defeated by III, Ra?. K. 296f ; 

p. 104, p. 283*, p. 289, 299*, 303, 314/ 
310; a name borne by some Pallava 
kings, p. 310. 

(I) Dantivarman, an Early E£s. K., 
mentioned in Ellora Caves Inscrip* 
j tion, p. 85. 

' (II) Dantivarman, a LS|a K.j 
p. 320. 

Darhasena, a Traikil|aka K., 66. 

Da^aratha, grandson of Aioka 

(Maury a), p. 200. 

'Dafevarman, son of Tailapa I, • Later 
Ci. K. |). 112. 
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Dasyus, p, IL 

DeccaB, SouTOes foritS' history, p. 1 fl. 
=:Dakkliaii; etymology of the word 
p. 5; becomes part ' of Mahomedan 
Empire, ■ p» 167, For Deccan' see ■ 
under (I) Maiiarastra (II) Daksipa 
and (III)' Daksipapatha' also. 

—-Its settlement by Aryans, see 
under Aryans, 

■Derabliata, a ValabM K., p. 237. 
Desastba family names, .p, 158. 
Devanagari characters, their variety 
used in Gujarath in Early centuries 
of Xian, era, p, 246. 

Devapala, a King mentioned in Ghosra- 
wan Buddhistic Inscription, p. 426*, 
427. ’ 

Devasakti, a Sendraka Chief, p, 74. 
DhSfJiyama, an Early Tadava K.,- 
p, 193, perhaps a collateral ( with 
'Variants as 2 names immediately 
below). 

Dha4iyasa,p. 139(perhaps a collateral), 
193* ( as variant for DiiSdiyama). 
DhSdiyappa, p. 193*, ( as variant for 
Dha4iyama ). 

Dhacjiyappa or DhScJiyasa, an Early 
Yadava K., p. 138 & n„ 193*. 

DhSrI, K. of — , d 0 ,f 6 ated by^ Sihghapa 
YSdava, p. 195*. 

Dharapatta, a Valablu prince, p. 224* 
Dharasena I, a Valabhi princev p. 201, 
217, 227, 229. 

Dharas^laa 11, fa ValabM King, p. 182, 
201, 217f, 221-225, 227, 231, 235f, 240 ; 
the figured date in his copperplate, 
p. 217 ; Ills earlier date, p. 224-; bis 
revised date,' p. 260* 

Dharasena III, a Valabhi K., p* 232, 
236. 

Dharasena IV, a Valabhi K., p. 217, 
220f, 228, 236f, 239f, 25S{?);.Ms 
revised date* p. 260. 

Dliarasiiia, a TraikHtaka prince, p.204; 
his Inscription; ibid. { Same as Dar- 
basena J* 

DhirSvarfa, another name of Dhruva, 
Eat* K., <|. V* 

Dharllraya, another name of Jaya-^ 


simha of Gujarath Ca. D., p. 75. 
Dharmaguta ( == Dharmagupta ), nam© 
of a donor occurring in the Kolha- 
pur— Brahmapurl Remains, p. 416*. 
Dhorappa, a Prince Of the Early 
YSdava period, p. 139. 

(I) Dhruva, a Ras. K., p. 89 f ; his other 
names, p. 89, 294, 307 ; takes power 
from the hands of his brother 
Govin-^a II, p. 89 ; his exploits, p.89f;’ 
his three White Dmbrellas, p. 90 ; 
takes away the Royal Umbrella of a 
Northern King, p. 322,* 326,* 329. 
P.212,294,308,319. 

(II) Dhruva, a Lata RSs. K., p. 320 f. 
Dhrubhat a, = Tu-lu-va-po-t ou = Dbru- 

vabhata below, p. 1811 
Dbruvabhata ( of M alwa ), son-in-law 
to the son of Harsavardhana, p.L86 ; 
to be identified with Dhrtivasena(II) 
Valabhi K., p. 387. P. 181 = Dhruva- 
patu. 

Dhruvapatta, a Valabhi K., p. 259. 
Dhruvapatu = Druvabhata, see above, 
Dhruvasena I, a Valabhi K., also called 
Baladitya ; son of Kharagraha, p.l82; 
= Druvabhata mentioned by Hwan- 
Thsang, ibid ; his grants, ibid, p. 227; 
j 231f, 235f, 250. 

Dhruvasena IT, a Valabhi K., p* 202. 
Dhruvasena III, a Valabhi K., p. 237. 

(I) Dhruvasei-a, an executive officer 
of the Valabhis, p. 228,* 234, 24L 

(II) Dhruvasena, his son king of 

Kanyakubja, p. 387. 

Dhruvasimha- Dhruvabha|a mentiom- 
ed by Hwan Thsang, misprint for 
Dhruvasena I, p. 386* 

Digambara Jama Works, p. 4. 
Digambara Jainism, ll.urishing in 
RSs, times, p* 105; 

Dindikara, a Cera king, p* 420. 
Divirapati Skandabhata, a Valabhi 
Minister, p* 2401 

Dravi4as, subdued by Sahadeva Panda- 
va, p* 16 ; defeated by Somesvara I, 
Later ca. K., p. 114; :=Oolas, submit 
to Vikramaditya 11, Later Ca, K*j 
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X>, 117 ; as , Dravilas, defeated by 
Somesvara Ilf, Later €a. E., p. 123. 

Brdhaprahara -or ‘^praharin, an Early 
. Yldava King, Lord, of Deccan, p.l37; 

M45,193L''. 

Dropasiiiilia, a Valabhi King, p. 224;' 
250n, 257, 259, 201. 

Diigdhamalia, of the Later Ga. 
Dynasty, p. 110. 

E 

Early Calnkyas or E. G. Dynasty or 
E. C. Branch, their history, pp. 66ff, 
p, 261 f; their different branches 
p. 81 ; their extinction in Maha- 
rastra, ibid ; dispossessed of power 
by Bastrakutas, p. 81; tolerant 
towards all religions, p. 83 ; their I 
genealogy, p. 84, 262 ( partly ) ; | 

Jainism flourishing in their period, 
p. 105; their different branches, 
p. 109 ; their Gujarath Branch and 
its capital, p. 205; their Inscrip- 
tions, p. 204f ; their chronology, 
205; its doubtful points, p. 261; 
271f ; their monuments, p. 208 ; their 
legendary origin, p. 210. 

Earlier Calukyas and .Later Calukyas, 
two different families, p. 112 n7 ; no 
continuity of tradition let ween 
them ; p, 109. 

Eastern Calukyas = C, of Vengi, p. 91; 
eclipsing Bastrakutas, p. 319. 

Eastern CSlukyas and ( main ) Calukya 
line, difference in their seal legends, 
p. 264 ; separation of the Eastern 
and Western branches, p. 265. See 
also under “Calukya” and “Calukyas” 

Early YSdavas, =;= Yadavas of Seiipa- 
desa, p, 146. See under Yadavas. 

Ed« ard T, ( King of England ), p. 221. 

Epigraphia Indica, its establishment, 
p, 199. ... 

Eras. For the different eras, see under , 
the respective names, Gupta E., 
Valabhi E., Ealiyuga E,, ^MahS- 
bhjirata E., Yudhisthira E., Saka E., 

, Vikrama E* 

Ei‘as, their six traditional founders, 


.p. 267 ; impossibility of two'di'fferent 
Eras being used at the. same place, 

p. 395f; 

F ■ 

Fah-hian, Chinese Pilgrim ; his men- 
tion of Ta-Thsin = Daksina, p, 5 ; 
his notices of Hindu civilisation in 
Java,.p» 359f ; his account of Yava- 
dvipa = Java, p. 359 1 

Faruki Kings, p. 138. 

Fattesingh Gaikwad, his Inscription, 
p. 213. 

Foreigners, their inroads into Maha- 
rasfera, p. 38. 

Foreign invader?, become Ilindiiised, 
p. 57 ; adopt Hindu or Buddhist reli- 
gion, p. 361. See under their res- 
pective names also. 

Foreign Trade in Satavahana times, 
p, 58 ; the same carried inland, ibid. 

G 

Ga and Sa, in cave Inscriptions, very 
nearly similar, p. 268. 

Ganapati, a Southern Prince, ( nephew 
of Rudra, Lord of Tailaiigas) released 
from prison by Jaitrapala Yhdava, 
p. 149f; of the Kakatiya dynasty, 
p. 150, 160; leaves his throne to a 
daughter, p. . 60. 

Ganasthiti of the Malavas, p. 406 ff ; 
uncertainty about the event and its 
date, p. 398. 

G,ap<}ii-i*Sditya, a Kolhapur SBShSra 
Prince ; his grant, p. 171 n 1; 172 ; his 
date, p. 172 ; extent of his rule ; his 
religious charities to Brahmans and 
Jains, ibid ; the most famous of the 
Kolhapur Silahara Princos?, p. 172; 
174, 188, 209. 

Gahga or Gahga family, ruling over^ 
Cera country, p. 70; its Prince 
detained by Dhruva RUs. K., p. 90 ; 
G. King captured by Govinda III, 
■ESf. K,, p, 91; submissive to Kfspa 

■ 11, RSs. E., p. 96; 282/ 288, 295, 299/ 
'302, 308, 313 ; defeated by Kfsiia III, 
ESs, K., p. 104; 283/ 290, 300, 304 nl, 

' 314/ See also Cera» 
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Gangaclova, a Kolhapur Silahara 
Prince, p. 171 ,, ' , ■■ 

Gahgadhara, , son of . Dada,- helped 
'Maliugi,. Yadava K.,,p. 147&n 2. ■ ■- 
Gatha dialect, language', of North 
Budcihlst;^ writings, pp. 366ff ; has 
no fixed characteristics, . p. -369 ; 
-the Gatha -Dialect, not -a separate 
dialect; mixture of Sanskrit and 
; Pijii';-«4^tence in it- of ungramma- 

■ tical forms, p. 367, 369. Gatha dia- 

lect found by Hoernle in a Nasik 
Inscription, p. 367f; peculiar Gatha 
expressions, p, 374. I 

• GathS rule, p. 3741 
-Gatha writers, p. 369 f. 

Gaud as, K. of— ‘*t aught humility'* by 
Krspa II Ras. K., p. 96; 282,^ 287, 
295, 299, 302, 308, 3131 

• Gaud as = Bengal ; K. invaded by Vikra- 

mSditya 11, Later Ca. K., p. 115. 

Gauli { = cowherd ), see under Abhlra. 

' "Gaupta, Gaupta &c., see under G-upta. 

■ Gautamiputra -or '®puta &c., see under 

G ot am iputra, below. ■ • 

George III, (King of England ), p. 219, 
Georg© IV, p. 219. ■ 

G'Oa ( as Gove I K., defeated by, Vikra-- 
miditya IT, Later CS. K„ p.1.20. 
Godhra, chiefs of, combine against 
LavapaprasSda, p, 153. 

Gogi o? Gogiraja, a feudatory prince 
of Later CS, dy., p. 141 Sc n2. 

Gorfika, or Gorlikala or Gokalla, a 
Kolhapur SiMhSra Frino©, p. 171. 
Gopta, a village in Kathiawad; its 
likely Prakrit and Vernacular cor- 
ruptions, p. 393. 

Gotami, a SStavShana ^Princess, 
mother of Gotamiputra SStakarni, 

' p. 25, 27. ■ ■■ ■ 

Gotamiputra 'Sitakarpi, a Sitavihana 
K,; his history and greatness as , 
described by his mother in the Naaife 
Inscrlpt ons, p. 25f ; destroyed Sakas 
" &o., and uprooted the racO of Kha- ' 
gSrItat p. 26 lord of Dhanakatakg, 
p. 26f; his , order to his lieutenanl, ’ 
" p. 26f ; Mb queen^s orders, p. 27; 216; " 


, his Date:, p^, 27f.; liis; reign ■.contem- 
poraneous with that of Vas i sthiputra 
Pulumayi, ibid; belongs to ! Satava-: 
hana dynasty, p, 29 ; his Inscription 
narrafng his having destroyed the 
foreign princes -and re-established 
, his dynasty, p. 33, 203 ; his order in 
the line aoG. to Puranas,; p. 34; his 
date, p. 36f; 47f; 42 ; he and Pulumayi 
, defeated the foreign king • and esta- 
.blished the'r authority, p.‘40, 47; 
meaning of the Inscriptions re, Gota- 
mlputra, ibid; relation of his chrono- 
logy with other, princes, pp. 37-42 ; 
afterwards attacks Castana or is 
attacked by C., p. 41f; dlfl’erent 
sources of history about G., p. 47 f ; 
his charities to Buddhists -and 
Brahmans alike, p. 58 ; period 
between him and Valabhi dynasty, 
p. 259 ; characters in his Inscrip- 
tions, p. 259 ; its language, p. 3671 
P. 413. p. 32, 38f, 51, 203. See also 
Satakarni. 

Gotamiputra Srl-Yajna, or Yajna-or 
Yajna-SrI, Satakarni, a SSfcavShana 
K. (different from Gotamiputra Sata- 
karni, immediately above) ; Prakrit 
form of his name in Kanheri and 
Nasik Inscriptions, p. 29 ; the'Gota- 
miputasa VilivHyakurasa’* occurring 
on Kolhapur coins, p. 29f; 412; on 
the Supara Stupa, p, 31 ; his chrono- 
logical position, p.. 32; his successor, 
p. 49; 203, 412ff.; called Lord of 
DaksipSpatha, p. 36, 41. . See also 
Yajffa-Sri Satakarni & Siri Yahna 
Satakani. 

Govinda(raja) I, one of the earliest 
. kings of the RSs. dynasty, p. 85; = Go- 
vinda mentioned in Aibole Inscrip- 
tion, ibid ; attacks Calukyas and be- 
comes their ally, p. 85; 70 & n2, 89, 
281/ 287, 299,^ 302, 313, 294/ 307, 
Govinda(r5ja) IL-a Ras. K., p.89; given 
-to sexual pleasures; superseded by 
his brother Dhruva, p. 89 & nl; 294f ; 
his other name, p.89, 106; endea- 
yours to regain throne but fails? 
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:.pv89 ; ills "name -omitted In 'Certain 
'grants, :.p."394f, Si81 
0:ovln.da{raia) dlls a- 'K.» ^nne "Of 

' tbe greatest of the Bas. kings, p.90 ; ■ 
.BastrakStas become 'invincible under 
ihim, ibid his wars, p.. 91, 212 ; 

:a ’-.confederacy- of kings agaii-st; him, 
p, .91:; kis -charities, •extent .'of 'his 
‘' dominions, p. 92 ; gives the LSta 
province to his brother Indra, ibid; 
his five other names, p. 92, 106, 277 ; 
hia grants, p. 92; 110, 188 ; resem- 
hlance in the oharacttrs of one of 
his grants and the Javanese Inscrip- 
tion, p. 355* 

Govinda(r§Ja) IV, a Bas. K., his exact 
position in succession to the throne, 
p, 98 f; his conduct towards his 
brother Amoghavarsa 11, p. 99; its 
defence, ibid ; addicted to pleasures, 
and succumbs to diseases, p, 100; 
282 f,* 288, 296, 299,* 302, 309, 814; 
his date, p. lOOf; his three other 
names, p, 100; his successor, and 
predeoe-sor, p. 101 f; his Sangli 
grant, p. 981 186, 205. 

GovindarSja, an early Yadava K., p. I 
143, 194/. 

(I) Govinda, son of Karka, a Lata- 
Kastrakuta K,, p. 320. 

(II) Govinda, an early Cera Prince, p. 
422n; a grant made by him in the 
fourth year of the Sakas, ibid; doubt- 
ful nature of the same, ibid. 

Grammatical verse treatises, later 
than G. Sutra works, p. 12n2. 

Greek Princes, mentioned in A4oka*a 
Inscriptions, p. 21. 

Greek Sources of Indian History,, p. 2. 
Greeks and India, intercourse between 
them,,p. 2. 

Gujarath 05lttkya. dynasty or G. C§:lu- 
^kyas; the dy.. founded in the reign of 
Vikramaditya I, EarlyCa. K., p. 75; 
the date thereof, p.76; the Era used in 
their earlier Inscript ions, p. 76 their 
capital, p. 77. 

Gujarath Ristrakuta dynasty, or G, 
Bastrakutas; the dy. founded in. the 


reign of Govinda III, 'BSs. ';K.,-p. 92; 
295; subjugated by the main dynasty, 
'P.-'98, 308; -'their grants, p."?'-20, 
Gujarath -E. -afraid of '-Erspa, YSdavaE. 

-p. 157; a G. oopperpiate' grant, -.trans- 
lated and' transo.rib©d, p, 246-^256. 
Gujarath! Brahniapas, p. 158. 

— -Eor Gujarath, . see- also under Gh-rja- 
-ra and 'Lata. 

"Gupt-as, ' or-^ Gupta Dynasty;-: the - year of 
■=their coming into ..power, p, -38n; 
of -their- extermination p. 1771; suc- 
■ oessors of Satraps or -Esat-rapas, p. 
182; broken by the incursions of 
Huipas, p. 201; predecessors of Vala- 
hhis in SurSstra and introduced 
- Gupta -Era in -that province, ■p.',2,60, 
P. 200 1 p. 399. 

Gupta date, p. 395. 

Gupta Era, a not© on it, p. 176-4S5; p. 
384, 399; its initial date, p. ,384ff; 
p.176 ; p. 399 ; as given by Albemni 
p. 384, its importance for determin- 
ing chronology of early centuries, 
p. 176; different dates of the G. E., 
,p. 181f; 184f; p. 39.71 
Gupta Era ( in a general way ), p. 39n, 
76,205. 

Gupta Era = ValabhI Era, p. 391. 

Gupta Era, its epoch, p. 384'-"399; 406, 
388. 

Gupta dates, p. 390,397; in Eran In- 
scription, p. 3871 

Gupta and Saka dafc#s. or years, p, 176; 
I19f; difference between thero,.pwS87f; 
confirming Alberuni's statement, p, 
384. 

Gupta and Valabhi Eras, their initial 
dates, the »ame,,p..l76ff; p.2W,:i). ^2, 

389„p. 391. 

Gaupta, Gaupte, and Gopte occurring 
in Yalabh! Inscription, p,404 f; p493. 
Gaupta, =5 Gupta Bra, 243*, 245, p, 

392 ff. 

Gi^ptakSla,= Gupta Era, p, 176. 
GterKJlara K. conquered by Eulakeli 
n,,larly CS. E, p. 71; defeated by 
Erspa I, R5s. E., p- 323*, 327, 331; 
defeated by „K|*§pa II, BSs, E, 96; 
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“ terrified ” by Krsija II, 282 * 287- 
395 299,* 302. 308, 313; submissive 
to VikramSditya II, Later CS. K., 
P-130; to Bhi llama I, Yadava K., 
p.:148,196,* J97;* defeated by Sifig- 
bana Yadava K., p. 151; =Lavana- 
pras^ada, retreating before Singhapa, 
'*'®^“oed by Govinda III. 
.P- ~.3, 290, 300,* 304, 314, and gives 
up hope of KSlanjara and Citrakuta, 
ibid. ■ 

Gurjara Kings or Dynasty (in a general 
way). 247 f. 252,* 254, 264. 

■ Gurjaras, settled in Punjab, their 

movemants, 4091 

Gnrjaras of Kanauj, date oftheir esta- 
blishing a kingdom p. 212; their 
hghts with Ba^trakutas, ibid. 

Qarjara copperplates, p. 215-18, 225, 

*39, 

Guttas, sprung from ancient Cxuptas, 
lioldiiig a principality in the South, 
:P455. 

^ Kolhapur Si IShSra Prince 

Oilvala, a Vaiabhi Priuce, p. 224, 226,* 
229, 236, 257f, 259 n2, 260. 

, , ^ 

Haihayas, a people; date of their rise, 

65; Mihmissive to VinaySaitya, 
Lariy CS. K,; their matrimonial con- 
nection with VikramSditya CS. K. 
P*80; a, iso called .ICa(ku)lacuris, p, 
defeated by Early Caiukyas, 
p. 204; same as Cedi or Kalacuri, 

* nd , H. ot .KalySna connected wit 
Cedi branch, p. 1 8. See also Kala 
curis and Cedi, 

liakuHri; a Batava'hana Prince^ men 
KSnighafa Inscripfeioui 

Hlla, of the SiStavShana or 5ndhta 
Miftya dy., =SaiivShana (q.v.), p.4< 
p, 55. 

Haileyaga, a LihgSyata of Basava* 
time, p. 130. 

fiammS, an Early Yldava Queen, p,142 

HaiBmi'ra, defeated by a boy-genera 
of Singhapa YSdava, p, 151. 

iHaraplIa, son-in**law of BSmacandrs 


Yadava ; 'revolts .i.and .(drives away 
Mahomedans, p. 167 ; is defeated and 
flayed alive, p. 167. 

Harihara, son of Bukkaraja.of 'Yilaya- 

nagara dy., p. 59, 211. 

Hariti, the legendary ancestor of tho 
GSIukyas, p. 109. 

■Had Yarmma, a-,,Gera:®ng, p.viSO. 
Harsa or Harsavardhana, of Kanauj, 
paramount lord of, N. India; wanted 
to conquer S. India,, p.;71f; opposed 
and def ated by Pulakesi II, Early 
Ca. k., p. 3, 71, 262 ; as (Sri) Harsa, p, 
86, p. 263, 265f, 269. 272*, 273 ; Harsa*^ 
vard.hana = Slladitya, p. 72. See also 
Slladitya. 

Hastin (Raja),; his Jnscriptions, p. 178f, 
Hema<Japant, hia Architecture, p. 164, 
Henry III, ( King of England ), p. 221. 
Heretics in Java, ( mentioned by Fah- 
Hian ), p. 359f. 

Hindu Law, its codification in Later 
Qa. and. Kalacuri periods, p. 133. 
Hindu Monarchy of Deccan, destroyed 
by Mahomedans, p. 167. 

Hindu Sovereigns of Java, p. 357. 
Hindus, their usual way of expressing 
dates is in terms of expired years, 
p. 3881 

— their former colonizing energy, 

and their communication with 
Cambodia and Eastern Archaepelago, 
p. 362; Hindus from K. India and 
S. India migrating- to Java, p. 359. 
Hinduism in Java, p, 361f ; wanting in 
tenacity, p. 361. 

— — flourishing with Buddhism in 
Valabhi times, p, 226, 

to be invigorated, p. .362. 

^For Hinduism see also Brahma- 
nism and under Buddhism. 
Hindustani Brahmanas, p. 158. 

Hoy asala = Southern’ Y adava Dynasty, 
p. 120, 126; Poysala, p. 120n3. 
Hoyasala K., defeated by Bhillama V, 
YSdava king, p. 194** 

Hoyasala Ysdava of Halebid, growing 
powerful, p. 147. 

Karnata king, p, 159. 
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"Hbyasalas, humbled 'by Sihghaija Ya- 
- ■■■-4ava, p..l55» , 

Hupas, the'r incursions break Gupta 
."'- power, p.' Ml. 

Huska, king:, and successor of Kaniska, 
p.-38ii, ' 

Hwan-Thsang, { also spelt as Hiuen-*- 
Hsiang, Hioun-Thsang) »Oliiiiese Bud- 
■ dliist pilgrim, p. 3 ; his Itinerary, p,4; 
the work called Siyuki ? p, 181 ; Its 
trans. by Julien, p. 387; his mention 
of Moholooha = Maharastra, p. 20; 

■ : H.-T* and Pulakesi 11, p. 204; 263, 

■ "2651, 271, 71ff; his visit to/Maha- 
' rSstra, p. 72f ; H.-S.~his mention of 

Bhruvabhata, p,386f ; H.^T, on PEnini 
* being abridged and on KStantra, p. 
55 ; mention of a kingdom of 

Broach, p. 251 ; his mention of 
*• - Vaiab^^ as a flourishing town, 
p. 259; p. 181. 

' :l ' 

Immadi Vijiana, son of Vijjapa Eala- 
curi, p. 131. 

India ( in general way ), legends take 
place of History in L,p. 1 ; no written 
history, p. 1 ; no record of Pre-Maho- 
medan India, p. 1, 199 ; its provinces 
held in early times by foreigners, 
p. 361 ; Elucidation of its History by 
study of Inscriptions done by 
BBRAS, pp. 199"213 ; account of its 
inland towns given by Ptolemy, p 37; 
its inland towns flourishing in 
SatavShana times, p. 601 
Indians, going to Java and settling 
there, p. 359;. its earliest notice, ibid. 
Indian Antiquary, its establishment, 
work done by it, p. 3, 199. 

Indian Colonisation of Java, p. 360ff. 
Indian and Javanese Polity, similarly 
between them, p, 358. 

Indian Kings, utmost average length 
of their reigns, p, 422n. 

■ Indian Literature, as source for history 

of Indian thought and life, p. 4. 

India aud Eastern Archipelago, very 
early connection between them, p. 
: 360. 


India and Greelcs, Intercourse between 

them, p. 2* 

Tndo-Sryaiis, see under Aryans, 

Indo--Scythian kings, p. 38n. 

Indra(raja) I, an earlier Ras...E., men- 
tioned' in Ellora Cave Inscription, 

p.85. 

Indra(raja) II, an earlier Itas. K , son 
of Karka I, marries a .Ctliukya 
Princess, p. 85. 

Indra(raja) HI, a Ra.s. K., succeeds his 
grandfather, p. 97, 295, 309 ; the 
reason of this, p. 97; his other names 
p. 97; 323*, 324*, 332, 328* ; his Patta- 
bandhotsava, p. 98 ; date of his 
accession, p. 98; his grant, p. 318. 
P. 282*, 288*, 294, 299*, 302, 307, 313, 
321*, 325*, 329, 333f; his short reign, 

p. 101. 

Indra, a Ras. prince, brother of 
Govinda III, Ras. K. The province 
of Lsta given to Indra; the founder 
of the Lata—Ras. Iranch, p. 92; 295, 
309. ‘ 

Inscriptions, { in a general way only ), 
as source of Indian history, p. 2ff, 
199 ; in .'Cave' Temples of Western 
India, p. 4 ; dates in them represent 
in majority expired years, p. 389 ; 
the pioneer in deciphering them, 
p. 3 ; collection of Ciilukya Inscrip- 
tions made by Sir Walter''- Elliot, 
p. 261f ; the language of ancient 
Inscriptions, p 367, 370 ; Pali Ins- 
criptions, p. 367 ; BudJhist Inscrip- 
tion, p. S67. 

Interest, its low rate in Batavilhana 
times, p, 61 ; its low rate testifies to 
security and, efficiency of Govern- 
ment, ibid. 

J 

Jagaddeva, a Lihgayata ofBasava's 
tini% p. 130. 

Jagadekamalia I, another name of 
Jayasiihha, Later CS. K., p. 112; 
compare also p, 124n4. See under Ja- 
yasiriiha. Later Ca. K. 

Jagadekamalia II, a Later Cil. K*, 
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successor of Somesvara Iir, p. 124f 
liis dates, p. 125, 128, 207, 124n4. 
Jagadekamalla, as a title, p. 109. 
Jagattuiigal, a Ras. K., son of Dhruva; 
to be identified with Govinda III, 
p. 92; 308; p. 319, 322^, 326*, 331; 294f,' 
307f; 282^*, 287, 299*, 302, 313*. ’aho- 
; ther name bf Govinda III, p. 93; 

'See iinder-»Govmda III. 

Jagattuhga II, son of Krsna II or Aka- 
lavarsa II, p. 95; 97, 309; died with- 
out ascending the fchrcne; the reason 
thereof, p. 97; lOl&n; p.278, 282*, 288 
294, 299*, 302, 307, 313% 319, 323*,’ 
327*, 331, p. 295. 

Jagattuiiga (III), younger brother of 
Iirsna III, Ras, K., the latter grant- 
ing a village in the name of J. p.l04* 
298, 311, 300% 305, 315*, 317; J.’s’ 
virtues described by his elder brother 
ibid.' 

Jahla, son of DSdS, p. 147f, 150. 

. Jainism, coming into prominence in 
MahSrSstra in Calukya times, p. 81; 
confined to Southern Maratha Coun- 
try, p. 82; coming into prominence, 
p. 105; its decline; p. 133; supporters, 
p. 133. ' 

Jains, the nature of their historical 
literature, p. I; their conflict with 
.Lifjgilyatas, p, 129; p. 419; their 
temples, made Brahmanic temples, 

|). 133; p, 418. 

(X) Jaitraplia or Jaitrasiihha or Jai- 
tugi, (son ofBhillama V), a Later 
Ysdava K., his date, p. 149<& n3;\. 
defeated by Vira BallUla p. 149; his 
war w th King of Trikalihgas, p.l49f; 

, ,p..,i95% 197% 160. 

(11) Jaitrapala or Jaitugi, ( son of 
of Sihghapa) a Later YSdava prince, 
did not rule, <& is not mentioned by 
HemSdri. p, 157. 

Jajjallii or Jajalladeva, a Kingdefeat- 
•edby Sifighapa YSdava, p. 150;= a' 
King of the Eastern branch of the 
Cfdi dynasty, p. 151, 195% 

Jikabba, wife of Tailapa I, K* of the 
Later Ci. dynasty, p. 112. 


Janardana, son of Ganggdhara, Com- 
mander of Siiighana Yadava’s troop 

01 elephants, p. 150. 

Jangamas, their persecution, p 131 
Jat.ga I founder of Kolhapur S'ilahha 

-dynasty, p. 171 , 174 . 

SilshSra ruler- 

p. 171; Ills title, ibid. 

Javanese Inscription in Sanskrit, jits 
transcript & translation&c , pp. 353 -, 
362; Its characters like those of 
North Indian Inscriptions, p. 355 
or Magadha variety, p, 359 
Javanese, olBoial names ( old ), p.358 
Javanese, and Indian Polity, simila-' 
ri*y between them, p. 358; 

JayadSman, a Ksatrapa K.. son of 
Casfana, p. 39; 41, 53. 200; dethroned 

oy <JOtamjputra, p. 42. 

Jayakarp;. son of Tribhuvanamalla 
Later 03; K., p. 206. 

JayakesiJ, a Kadamba ( or Konkan 1 
prince, p. 116f., 210 . 

Jayakesi II, a Kadamba (or Konkan) 

prince, p. 116ff; 210. 

(I) Jayasiniha,an Early CS, K.;founder 
of the Early CE. dynasty, p. 65: - 67 ; - 
defeats Indra BSs. p. 65, 67; p. 262. 

(II) Jayasimha or J ayasihgha.an Early 
Ca. prince; brother of Pulakesi II, 
Early, Oa. K, niler of Nasik, p. 73 - 

I p. 363f, 272*. 273. , ’ 

(III) Jayasirhha ( varman ) or ( raja ) 
DharEoraya, founder of Gujarath 
calukya dynasty, p. 75; brother of 
Vikramaditya 1. Early Ca. K., dif- 
ferent from Jagasimha (I), above, p. 

77. ' ■ 

(lY) Jayasimha, a Later Calukya king, 
his other name Jagadekamalla I, 

brother of Vikramaditya 11 , p. 112 ; 

his date, reign, and exploits, p. 112 ; 
his latest date, p, 113; p. igtjj 4 ’ 

207 ; defeated king of Malwa ? p. lllj- 
135, 142. ( Genealogy, No. 4)'. 

(V) Jayasiriiha, a later Calukya prince. 
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brother' of Vikramaditya II, Later 
GS. ■ K* ' ; ■ the ■ prov i nee of Banavasi 

. granted to him, p, 118 meditates 
treason- againt'. V. war between 
them ; defeated 'but pardoned, p* 1191 

(VI) JayasihihaCvarman) of ’ the Guja- 
rath Ca.'d., 205. 

Jayasraya Mafigalarasaraja, of. Guja- 
rath' CE'. dy», p. 76. 

JhaliapuliS' = Sanapulla, (q- v.). 

Jhanjha, a Thana Silahara prince, 
p.1391 

Jogama, a prince of the KalySna-Kaia- 
curi line. p. 128; 341, 344, 347^ 

Jupiter, his twelve-year cycle, p. 386, 
his helical rising, p. 399. 

K 

Kadambas, or Eadamba dynasty of 
BanavSsi, a line of princes, p.210f; 
their capital, p. 211 ; their legendary 
origin, p. 210; predecessors and 
contemporaries of Early Cii., p. 211; 
420; their title p. 210* 

— defeated by Kirtivarman I, 

Early Ca. K., p. 68. 

defeated by Pulakesi II, Early 

CS.E., Pr 70. 

adherents and patrons of Jai- 

nisim, p. 21L 

Kadarabas ( Later, of Goa), p* 211; 
adherents of Brahmanism, p* 211 ; 
defeated by the general of Sihghana 
Yadava, p* 155 ; K. of Goa, an off- 
shoot of BanavSsi K., p. 211 ; their 
grant, p. 117 ; Later K., their title, 
p. 169. 

Kakkala or Karka II, last RHs. K., his 
other name, defeated by Tailapa I of 
the Later Ca.' dy., p. 104 ; 109, 188, 
206 ; his dates, p. 104f. 

KakkUla, a king defeated by Bihghapa 
YSdava, p. 150, 195*; == Eokkala 
belonging to Western Cedi dy., 
p* 151. 

Kakusthavarman, a Kadamba prince 

p. 210. 

Kalacuris or K- dynasty, same as Cedi 
or Haihayas, p. 65, 204; ruling over 1 


Cedi province, p. 65, 68; date of their 
rise,* extent’ of their doiiiiirions, p.BS; 
earliest -mention" of the dy», p. 128;' 
their history, pp. 128-132; date , of 
their-extinction, p.-l29,' 13-2; K. break 
Ca. power 147; ■ K. - family ‘‘ mins of 
Ksatriya Jewels,*’ p. 341* leading 
family, ibid ; defeated by Mahgalisa, 
Early Ca.JK., p.68; Kalacurikula,344*, 
347; their relation With Rast.raku|as, 
p. 277f; other Kalaciiri princes, ibid; 
K. probable successors of Later Ca- 
lukyas, p. 126; 207; E., princes depen * 
dent on Kalyina Calukyas, p. 341. 
K. of Kalyana, an oft-shoot of the 
main Cedi dy., p. 128; never comple- 
tely supreme; their early extinction^ 
p. 342 ; a Kalaciiri grant deciphered 
and translated, pp. 340--352. 

Kalambhras, a Southern people 7 p. 78, 
80. 

Kalihga, K. of, submissive to Pulakesi 
II, Early Ga.-K., p. 71; defeated by 
Dantidurga RSs., K. p. 86; submis- 
sive to Krsna II, Ras. K., p, 98; 282*, 
288, 295, 299*, 302, 308, 313L 

Kalivallabha, another name of Dhruva 
R5s. K., p. 282L 287; 299*, 301, 313*. 
See also under Dhruva Ras. K. 

Kalivikrania, another name of Vikra- 
mSditya II, Early Ca. K. (q. v.) p. 
118. 

Kaliya Baimia, a Yadava K., p. 143, 
194*. 

Kaiiyapa Papamkarapa, a Javanese 
K., p. 353*, 355n3. Bee Kandiawaii 
below. 

Kaliyuga Era, not different from the 
MahabhSrata Era, p. 267f. 

I Kamarffpa (-Assam), its king Invaded 
by VikraiiSditya 11, Later Ca. K.. 
p,115. 

KSnivadeva, Chief of Konkan, belong- 
ing' to a branch of the Later OS. dy., 
p. 126 ; his titles p. 126, 169* Samo as 
KllinVadeva, p. 207? 

Eambojas, a non*Aryan tribe living in 
N. W. of India, mentioned by Pap ini? 
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P. 13 ; mentioned in Asoka’s Edicts, 

p. 17ii. 

Kanarese Language, p. 10. 
EandakadevI, a Ras. queen, P. 101&n4, 
P- ^77t 

Kandia.wan, a king mentioned in Java- 
• nese chronicles, same as Kaliyana 
1 apanikafana mentioned in a Java- 
nese Sanskrit Inscription, p. 358. 
See also Kaliyapa Panamkarana 
,, ..above. , 

KanhSra, XanharajKandhara, or Kan- 
nara(deva), Prakrit forms of the 
name of K:rsna(deva), Late Yadava 
K., p. 208, 279 (q.v.). 

Kaiiiska, p. 38n. K not the founder of 
Saka era; reason.s for this view, ibid; 
difference between the letters of his 
Inscriptions and those of Ksatrapa 
kings, ibid ; Gujarath and Maha- 
rastra not ruled over by Kaniska, 
ibid. '■ ■ ' ■ ■ 

( I ) Kannaradeva, see Kanhara <&c. 
above. 

(II) Kannaradeva, same as Krspa III, 
Ras. K, p.2?9, 297,310• 

Ka 9 thacitra, name of the favourite 
horse of Pulakesi 11, Early CS. K., 
p. 2'?S^ 273. 

Ka^va Dynasty or Kapvas or Ka^va- 
yanas, dts duration according to 
Purajgia®, p 33f; called Sufigabhrtyas; 
relation between Kapvas & the 
Suogas; a Brahman dynasty; p. 44; 
immediate predecessors of 5ndhra- 
bhptyas, p» 46. 

Kinyakabja. (»Kanauj)K. of, defeated 
by Boraesvara I, Later CS. K p. 114. 
Kapardin, a SliSbSra prince, ruler of 
Konkan, p. 93, 209. 

Karddamaka, family of MahSksatrapas, 

p, 31.: 

KarhS|®^a « Karhada Brahmans, p.l73; 
their caste recognised 'in SilahSra 
■lliaes; ibid* . ^ ' 

ji) farka I,, an earlier Eif K,, patron 
of Vedic Eellgion,’ p» -,■ L 

.(11) I, 'son of Indra# oi the-Giia-' 


Karka II, or Kakkala, a Ras. K. p.l04; 
his another name Amoghavarsa IV, 
P* 108, [ Genealogy, No. 19 ]; defeat- 
ed by Tailapa I, Later Ca. K., p.l04; 
his dates, ibid. 

(I) Kama, King of Cedi, deposed by 
Somesvara I, Later OS. K., p. 114, 
128n4* 

(II) Karna, a Yadava prince, p. 144n2,. 

KarpSta(ka) array, = Calukya army, p. 

86nl. 

Karnata K. = Hoysaia Yadava K. of 
Plalebid, p. 159; defeated by Maha- 
deva Yadava, p. 159,^' 196% 197.* 

Karpuratilaka, an elephant of Sing- 
hana Yadava, p. 143, 194*. 

Kartavirya, a feudatory of Vikrama- 
ditya II, Later Ca. K., p. 206f. 

Kasi, K. of, defeated by Sihghaua Ya- 
dava, p. 151. 

Kasmirians, settling in Deccan, p. 121, 
156. 

Kauhkana, See under Konkan. 

Keralas K. of, conquered by Sahadeva 
Pandava, p. 16; in Ramayana p. 17; 
defeated by PulakeH II, p. 71, by 
Vikramaditya I p. 75, by VinayS-* 
ditya p. 78, by Vikramaditya II 
p, 80, all of the Early Ca. dy.;=a 
people of Mai bar, conquered by Yi- 
kramSditya II, of the Later Ca* dy., 
p, 115, 117. 

Ke^ava Mahajana, a Minister of KSra- 
vadeva, Konkan chief, p. 126, 207, 

Kefeva, a Brahrr an chief who perform- 
ed the AptorySma sacrifice p. 161, 

( same as Kesava MahSjana ? ) 

KbagMta or KbakhSrltaor Khahara- 
ta.race of, uprooted by Gotamlputra 
S^takarni, p. 26, 33, 203; = dynasty of 
K§atrapas, p, 36f; p. 40. = Ksaharata, 
another name of NahapSna, p* 26, 
203* See also under Ksaharata and 
NabapSnat» ^ ^ ’ 'i!., . 

Kharaipr^ha It Yalabhi . prince^/ 

^ #7^1^30, 

^ ’f alabh! pri 
‘t Brkhmapa 


mth BSf* 4.y;*, p: 320/1 

^3 [ E* G. Bhhndkrkar'$ ’Works, 'f 
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Singliana Yfidavat p- 15If ; Ks. explo- | 

Ifcs, p. 151, 154f. , ; ■ 

Khotika or Khotiga ( deva ), a Has. K., 
p, 10:&iiri4,&5; son of Kaiidakadevi 
and Amoghavarsa III; his relation 
to preceding and succeeding kings, 
p. 101-104, 103n2; his date, p» 104 
& n3; step-brother and successor of 

n Krsna III, p. 298, 311. 

lOrti Narayana, an other name of Rat- 
takanciarpadeva-Iiidra III = IS! itya- 
varsa Rri.s, K. 323A 328A 332. 

Kirtiraja, a Kolhapur Silahara prince, 
p. 171, 

Kirfeivarman I, an Early Ca- K.; his 
explo ts, p. 68; 262, 2'i2^; 269f; 

his dates, p. 211, 273. 

Kirtivarman II, an Early Ca. K., his 
reign, p. 80f, his date, ibid; his South- 
ern exploit.s; defeated and dispos- 
sessed of his Kingdom by ijastrakutas, 
p. 81; 109, 205. 

Koki.ala, a Cedi { Haibaya ) king, 
p. 95; as “ Kalacuri ” prince, p. 277f; 
called also Ranavigraha&Samkara- 
gapa, p. 97, 99. See also KakkUla. 

Kohgani I, a Cera king, p. 420. 

Konr^pi II, a Cera king, p, 420 ; his 
date, p. 421. 

Konkan, K. of—, taking arms against I 
VikramSditya II, Later Ca. K, p. 120; 
afraid of Krspa YSdava, p. 157 ; 
defeated by MahiXdeva Yadava, p. 
159, 196*, 197*. 

Kosala K of—, submissive to Pulakesi 
II, Harly CS. K., p. 71 ; defeated by 
Dantidurga K., p. 86 ; his Um- 
brella captured by Dbruva RSs. K., 
p. 90; 31 9, 322*, 326*, 330. 

Krspa(r5ja) I, a ESs. K.; destroyed 
larly Cilukyas, p. 81, 87, 339; way 
of his accession to the throne, p. 86f ; 
bis other names, p. 87. His con- 
structing the Elapiira or Eliora 
Kai lisa temple, p. 87f; p. 281*, 287, 
294, 299, 302, 307f, 313*, 335*, 339 ; 

' his date, p* 89, 339, P. 170 ; .^77, 294, 
307, 318, 322*, 826*,, 330, S85f, 338!i ■ 


See also Akaiavarsa I and Biibha- 
tuhga, 

Krspa(raja) II, a Ras. K., his other 
name ; married a Cedi-Haihaya 
princess, p. 95 ; a. powerful prince, 
p. 96 ; mentioned in a Jain work 
p. 96f; 295, 308 ; his date,^ p. 96f, 188, 
319 ; resumes the Lata province, 
p. 321 ; popular account of his fights 
with Gurjara K., p. 319; a grant of his, 
p.320, P.206, 212, 282*, 287f, 294, 
299*, 302, 307, 313*, 322, 327, 331. See 
also Akaiavarsa II. 

Krsna(raja) III, a Ras K-, p. 101 & n4; 
his relation to Khofika, p. i02 ; his 
reign, p. 103f ; his exploits, p. 104, 
278f; pi nts an Aryan Colony in 
in Gihga domin' ons, p. 104, 279 ; his 
colonising the South, p. 284f*, 291 ; 
his other names, p. 104, 106, 310f ; 
his dates, p. 104, 205 ; confusion 
about his exact position, p, 297 ; his 
assisting his father, p. 103f; 296, 310 ; 
his epithets and Birudas, p. 284*, 
29.1, 300*, 304, 315*. P. 283*, 289, 293f, 
299, 300, 303f, 307, a4*, 315*; his 
Karhad grant transcribed aiid 
translated, pp. 275-292 ; his Deoli 
or Wardha grant, pp. 293-305 ; the 
latter, revised, pp. 306-317 ; called 
also Paramamahesvara and Sarva- 
priya, p. 300*; 304, 315*. Sea also 
AkElavarsa III, Yallabha ^nd Sri- 
vallabha. 

Kpspa lY ( K. ), no such prince, 
p. 297n2, 311, 

(I) Krsna, son of Dantivarman, a 
LSIa-BSs. K.; his other name, p, 320« 

(II) Krs^a, king of theSStavfihana race, 
p* 23, 32 ; mentioned in Hanaghat 
Insoi^ptions, p. 23 ; second K. of the 
SSiavShana or Andhrabhptya dy. 

' ' aoo. to all Furapas, p. 34 ; Ms date, 

p, 48; 202. 

(III) i:r§pa, founder of the KalySpa 
branch of Kalaourls, p. 128; 341, 344*, 

347. 

(lY; Krspa, a king of the Liter f idava 
dy.; his reign and date ; his exploits 
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.. 157 ; staunoii supporter of ,Br aiima- 
nio V edic religion, p. 158 ; his Prakrit , 
names, p. 157, 808. P. 195.% 197*. 
See also .KanhSra &c. 

(V) Ersnur Eonkaii Viceroy of Bama- . 

oaiidra. Later YMava K., p. 162. . 

,(YI) Efspa(raya), king of the. Vijaya- ■ 

. nagra dy., p;211, 

(YII),Ep8pa (varma), a Cera king, p.420, 
of the Kadamba race, p* 421 (same 
. as above ? ' 

Efspa-Vispu Tncarnation, ■ later .than 
BSma Incarnation, p. 16 , 

E|*ta, name of the era of Malavagana, 
p. 406* ; dates with the word Erta 
■ prefiled, p. 410* Bee also Mllava- 
■gapa.' ■ • 

Esaharita NahapSna, p. 23, 32 ; a 
foreign, but not a Greek name, p. 33, 
See also Ehaga'-^ or Ehakharata, 
and NahapSna. 

Esatrapa{s), Sanskritised form of 
Persian word Satrap, p. 33, 222;oonsi- 
deration of E. chronology, pp. 36>42 ; 
representatives of the Sakas, p. 32n ; 
adopt Hindu religion and manners, 
and names, p. 200, 222;50, worshippers 
of Siva-Eudra, p. 200; their dynasty, 
pp. 36B‘ ; their matrimonial alliance 
with .SStavShanas, p, 81, 42 ; 

foreigners ; Parthians by descent, 
p. 200, 222 ; Sakas by descent, p. 50 ; 
their extinction by Candragupta 
(Vikramaiditya) of the Gupta dy., 
p. 200 ; K* rule over MahlIrSstra (?), 
p. 36, 63 ; their history pieced to- 
gether from coins, p. 200;' their 
Inscsiptions, p- 200 ; their coins, p. 
42 ; found near Earhad, p* 63 ; E. 
dates ar© Saka dates, p. 184. 
E^atrapas, ( Later ), p. 64 ; of F'jJayinI, 
p, 31 ; of Eathlawad, p. 31. See also 
' " Satrap and Mahlkigatrapa. ' 

Kfatriya married ladles openly singing 
, in Assembliei^, p B43L-./' ■■■;"•' 

E|udrakas, called Ayudhajivins,beloBg ' 
to Ksatriya class ; knowm^ld,.:!Ptiinl, ■ 
, p^408; » 0|jydra», ibid*,:,. See also 
Gxydrasef ^ • 


Eulaipa, a Pahlava of the time of 
Budradaman Ksatrapa, p. 39nl. 

Eulatiraja, a Cera king, p. 420. 

Eumaragupta, ( of the Gupta dy. ), a 
paramount sovereign, p. 398; his 
father, p. 259. 

Euntala Saitakarni, mentioned in 
Matsya PurSna, p. 56. 

— — SatavEhana, mentioned in Eam^- 
Sutra, p. 56. 

Eusana Stone Inscription, p. 213. 

L 

Lacciyavva = Laksmi, Early Yadava 
Queen, q. v, 

Laksma, A Hoysala General, p, 120. 

Laksraanasena Era, p. 233, 

(I) Laksmi, A Ealacuri princess, 
married to Jagattuhga II, Ras. prince, 
p. 277, 319, p. 323, 327, 332. 

(II) Laksmi or Lacclyavva or Lasthi- 
yavva, an Early Yadava Queen, p, 
139f(Sz:nn; connected with three 
ruling dynasties, p. 140. 

(III) Laksmi, a sister and administra- 
tix of Rama, a Yadava general, p. 
154. 

Laksmideva, Son of JanErdana, men- 
tioned by Jahlana, p. 151f. 

I aksmMhara, a E. defeated by Sihghapa 
YEdava, p. 150, p. 195*. 

Lasth!yavva: = Laksmi, Early Yadava 
Queen, q. v. 

LEta K. of, conquered by Pulakesi II, 
Early CS. E., p. 71. 

— defeated by Dantidurga Ras. E.* p. 86 

—defeated by Ersna II, REs. E., p. 96. 
2'<2% 287, 295, 509% 302, 308, 313. 

— defeated by MahEdeva Yadava, p. 
159, 116% 197*. 

LEta, Chiefs of, rise against Lavana- 
prasEda, p. 153. 

LEta f branch of ) RSstrakutas, date of 
its foundation and end, p. 320 ; not 
on f^endly terms with Msin ,BE§. dy. 
p, 321 ; th0ir grants, p. 320. For LSta 
. also upder G ul^ralh. . 

' ^La»'’0Slukyas or Dynasty or ■ Eingg, ' 
of th^ kings of the, dynasty^' 
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, ,pp.' 109-12*r,; 206f. Later Cal. Kings 

■ mentioned in. , Inscriptions 'p. 207; 
different brandies of the 'd p.-109.f; 
126f 207; date of its regaining power 
tin certain* p. 109; decline of tbeir' 
poweFj p. 125f; tbeir feudatories rising 

■ against them, ' ibid; their genealogy 

'■ ,p. l35,P. 66. ■ 

Cater Kadambas, See under Kadambas. 

Lavapa or Lavanya^Prasada, a YS^ghe- 
la prince, p. 152f; a Mahamandale- 
svara, p.-153n3; submits to Sihghapa 
Yadaya K,, p. 153 ; declares himself 
independe t, p. 1 54 ; treaty between 
him and Sihghana as given in a 
Sanskrit work p. 153. 

Law of Analogy, p 376. 

LihgSyata Sect or Eeligion, its rise* p. 
1S6, 129, 133; its spread, p. 133; breaks 
the power of the Kalaouris. P. 147; 
its conflicts with Jains, p,'^12‘>. 

LingSyats, as Siva worshippers, p* 131. 

Literary taste ( Sanskrit ) its degene- 
ration, p. 340. 

Literary Works, as sources of Indian 
History, p, 2. ^ 

Local Self-Government, under the 
SSfeavahanas, p. 61f. 

Lokaraahadevi, wife of VikramSiditya 
11, Early Ca. K. p. 80. 

Lords of Malwa, their era, p. 213. see 
also MSlavagana and Krtaora. 

Love, its ten conditionsj p. 345"^, 349nl. 

Luni— Solar year, p. 399. 

M 

Madaiia Hala, son of Skandabhata 
Yalabh!, a minister p. 220. 

Ma(or i;)dhariputra Sakasena, a SSta- 
vShana King,^ p. 29; 32; 203; 413. 

Madhariputra SStakarpi, not mentioned 
in PurSpas, p. 34. 

MadhanputraSakasena,S8roeasMadha- 
riputra'; his identiflcatior ; doubtfully 
identified :With Siva~SrI, p. 49 ; 414 ; 
reigning at Bhanakataka, p.49 ; sue- 
oeisor of Oaturapana Ssta. p.'50; 
s n of a Ksatrapa lady, p. 50-' he 
and bis fa- her form a dfffierent 


branch, p. 50'; Dates' .of his. relga 
: in. Deccan, 'p..50. ' ,. 

Madharipiitra; Slrisafcasena .SStavS^ 

hana, p. 203. 

Madhariputra" (sa) seva!akurasa,.p. 30 

413 

(I) Madbava, a Cera' K.ing/p, 420. 

(II) Madbava, a Cera King, p. 420. ' . 

(I I I) Madbava, Yiceroy of Sariharti' of 
' Yijayanagara ; ' besieges Goa, defeats 
Mahomedans; p. 59; 211. 

MSdhava, as ‘*Acary a’b his charities, 

p. 211. 

Madhavasena, p, 22 
Maddhuveyya, a LingSyata, p. 130. 
Madiraja, father of Basava, founder of 
LingSyata Eeligion, p. 129, 

Magadha King, submissive to Krspa If, 
BSs. K., p. 282, 288, 295. 299, 302, 313, 
318. 

Magadha king, defeated by Krspa 
ESstrakuta K., p. 96. 

defeated by Somesvara III, Later 

CS, K., p. 123. 

MSgadhi Dialect, p. 415 ; MSgadhi 
Language, p. ?. 

Mababharata era -Kali era, p. 265; 268? 
its traditional date, p. 267 ; also 
known as Yudhisthira Era ; ibid. 
Maliabboja, p. 18- 
MahabboJT, p. 19. 

Mahabboja princes, in BEt-avShana 
times, ‘p. 57. 

Mahabhojas, their intermarrying with 
MahSrathis, p. I9n2, 

MahSdeva, a king of Later Yidava 
Dynasty, p. 157, 162, 208; his reign and 
date, p. 159ff ; his valour and virtues 
. p. 159 ;■ 195% 196% 197 % 198 * ; his 
epithets, p. 161 ; mentioned in 
Fandharpur Inscription, p, 188 ; des^ 
troys North Konkan s'ilf haras* p. 210, 
■MahSkfatrapas, p. 2(X> f s the Kardda- 
maka family of Mahskfalrapas p. II. 

, Mahammad Kasim, Ms invasion of 0u* 
Jarath, p. 77, 

MahlySna (Sect ), of Buddhisti, p, '366f, 
MahSrSstra, its spoiali peUgious, Eeo* 
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' ttomic &c. condition , under' SatavE-. 
iianas, ' p, 57^ *, , the same tinder early. 
GllnkySs, p. 81ff; under, Rastrakutas, ■ 
p. ■; til© same under Later Oalu- 
p. 13Sf ; and.Kalacuris, p, 132f ; 
Baka era used in — early, p. 38n ; 
History 'of MahSrEstra'' in centtiries 
precedlig Christian era not trace- 
able, p. 21 ; Its History from after 
Andkrabhpfcyas to rise of Calukyas, 
uncertain, p. 63ff ; 203f ; always poli- 
tically associated with Kanarese 
country, p* 208 ; many of its ancient 
capitals situated in the present 
Nizam’s territory, p. 208, 

MahErastra Brahmans, names of 
modern MahErastra Brahmans found 
in early grants, p. 158. 

Maharastra Language, p. 9, 55 ; the 
principal Prakrit Language of Maha- 
rSstra, date of its origin, p. 19f fO ; 
first used for literary purpose % p. 56. 

MahErastra, = Moholaeha p. 71, 

Maharattha, Skr. MahErastra called 
after Maharatthis p. 18f. a name 
used in early centuries of Christian 
Era. p, 19. 

MahEratthas MaharatUus p, 18. 

Maharathi, The name of a tribe; p. 
19n2- Modern Maratha, ibid. 

Maharatthi PrinoesJnSEtavEhana times 

MahEratthis, p. 64. 

Maharathi Sc Maharathi ni donors, and 
heroes, mentioned in Inscriptions p. 
II. 

Maharatthis, Their inter marrying 
with Mahabhojas p. 19 n 2. 

MahSrathigapa kayiro, Mentioned in 
NittigbSla Inscriptions p.^ 23. 

MahcndrapEla Kanauj Prince; patron 
and pupil of Poet Ba ja^ekhara; Baja- 
^©khara^s Account of the King p. 212, 
a foTOlgner and GUr jara, but ^ Hindu- 
Iscd; ibid. ' ’ ^ ' V * 

MahMhara, son of DSds (4- rd olca% 
Tidava tlmm p. 14T, defeats Ti jjapa 
p. 147, ' ' 

MaMpila, a Kanatij Winco'p. Ill 


Mahometans p.l65; establish their rule 
over Maharastra p.l66. See also Mus« 
salman^. 

Mahomedanism, ' coming into India of-- 
p, 261; its forcible conversion of 
Hindus; its ultimate effect, ibid. 

Mohomedajnsm, its Imparting a slight 
monotheistic tendency to JEJiridu 
religions, sects p. 361. 

Mahomedan Era ; Its use and continu- 
ance by Marathas p. 223, by Bri- 
tish Govt, until recently, ibid. 

Mahumad of Ghizni, his invasion, of 

Gujaratha p. 176. 

Mailalamahadevi, A Kadamba Queen 

p. 210. 

(I) Mailugi, A VHdava prince; same as 
Mallugi below, p. 148. 

(II) Mailugi, Father of SEvaladevi, the 
kalaguri Q leen, p. 343; 345f; 350. 

Mainaka King, helped by Mahadova 
Yadava p. 196, 

Malapas, a people? p. 120. 

MElavas, Their history before and after 
their formation as a union pp. 408ff. 
Their original occupation, mer- 
cenary soldiers; p. 407. Date of 
their forming tie union p. 408. 
Called Ayudhajivins ; belong to 
ksatriya class; known to PEpinf, 408. 
mentioned inMbh; 408f. as “Northern 
peoples,” p. 409. Udicya ( Easternly ) 
p. 409. Pratioya = westernly p. 409. 
A Beplublican Union and not 
monarchical p. 4C9. Migrating from 
North to South, p. 409. Coins issued in 
their names p. 409. 

Malava Republic, its era had the niuie 
Krfea given to it. p. 4i*h 

MElavagapa 406’*; 407*; Stithivasa 407, 

MSlavanEm Gapastiti, 407. 

MElavanam Jaya vaganasya Jaya. p. 
409 as their coin legend. 

Mllava era =yikrama era p, 398. 

MElava King of— conquered by Pulake4i 

•: *^-®LaterOSlK.p, 71/ _i; 

MSlava King of— ally of Yinaj aditya. 
Early CaL K. p. 78. 
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MSlava , KiBg ■ of, 'defeated ■ by DaBti- 
, darga Eas p. 86. ■ 

Malaga King, Siirreaders to Gov'nda 
IIIEis E. p.m.- 

Malava ( Malwa) confederacy broken 
by Jayasiiblia Later Ca. K. p. 118* 
Mdlava Efng, humbled by# Singliana 
' ■...YidavaK. p.l5t 

MSiava . King ( Malwa ) afra'id of 
' 'Krsna Yada'va p. 157, 

MSlava'. King, afraid of Mahadeya 
Yadava K. p, 159 ; m 
Milava King, defeated by EHmacandra 
of the Later Yadava Dynasty p. 161, 
MSlava King ( defeated by Vijjana 
Kalacnri ) pp. 341 ; 344* ; 348. 

Malava King helped by VikraraSditya, 
Later Cal. K, p. 115. 

MllavikS, ( heroine of Kaliddsa’s Ma- 
lavikagnimitra ) p. 22. . 

Malayas, (people) flying before Usava- 
data p. 24. 

Malayavat I, a SatavShana queen p. 56. 
MalhapI, mother of Savaladyvi, a Kala- 
curi Queen, p. 343; 346*; 350. 
Malik-Kafur, sent to conquer Tailahga* 
pa and Decoan; to subdue Sariikara, 
last YSdava Fr'nce; defeats and kills 
him. p. 166. 

Malii, a tribe of wardors in the time of 
Alexander the Great = Malavas, 

p. 408. 

(I) Malla, a King defeated by Jaiha, 
p. 14 S* 

(It) MaMa, or Mallisetti, a governor ap- 
pointed by Singbana Yadava p. 158. 
Ms gifts to Brahmans ; ibid. 
Malladeva, a Cera King ; his date, p 
42113 . 

Mallagi, a YSdava prince, same as (I) 
Mallugi f p. 194. 

MaUalamahMevi, daughter of Vikra- 
madlty II Later Osl. K. and married 
to a Konkan prince, p. 117. 

M allay a, a Lingayat p, 130, 

(I) Mallugi an early Ysdava prince 
p, 143; 144u2; 147f; his war with 
Vjjjapa Kalacuri prince, p. 147, 


(II) Mallugi a Yidava Prince of a 

collateral Yadava Dynasty, and differ**, 
ent from (I) Malugi p. 148ii2. 

Malwa' or Malva, K.of, seeunderMSlava 

Manoanpa Minister of Yijjapa Kalacuri 
p. 129, an enemy of. Basava; informs , 
Vijiana of Basava’s activities p.130, 1 

(I) Mahgallsa, An early CS.; K,p.68, 128, 
262*, his conquests, his date, 69 and 
n3 271, his intrigues to keep off his 
brother’s sons p. 70, killed p. 70, 
General of his brother, p. 270f. p. 262, 
(not mentioned in some grants-p.263) 
had the Badami Inscription engraved 
p. 263; his dates p. 271. 

Mahgallsa Badami Vispu cave, p. 83. 

Marasarva King of Vindhya territory, 
surrenders to Govinda III EEs. K. 
p. 91. 

MErasimha, Kolhapur, SilEhara Prince 
pp. I*/! n 1 Sc 2 ; 188. builder of tem- 
ples ; his capital ; p. 171. 

Maratha Brahmans p. 158. 

Maratha Empire p. 208. 

Maratha dynasties, ancient and modern 
establishing themselves in Gujarath 

p. 208. 

Maratha Eajas using Mahomedan Era, 
p.223. 

Marathi Language An offshoot of 
Sanskrit, p. 9. 

Marwar princes rising against L^vapa 
prasEda, p. 153. 

Mathura King of, defeated by Sihghana 
Later Yadava king p. 151. 

Maudgalayana, disciple of Buddha, 
p. 365. 

(I) M,<mrya Dynasty of Candragupta 
p. 2 ; 991f; it8 duration according to 
PurEpas, p. 33 ; 43, 

, (II) Maury as Defeated by Klrtivarman 
OElukya, p. 68; probably chiefs of 
northern Konkan; ibid 

Maury as of Konkan defeated by 
Pulake^i IL p, 70. 

Mauryas of Konkan and Southern 
G-uJarath, p, 77. 

' MayUravarman a feudatory prino© of 

, Yikramiditya IL Later CE. K. p. 2W* 
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Mofcliants, thBlr WGalth. in Satavahana 
. , times, p, 61. 

Mofli, writing brought from Ceylon by 
Hemadri, p. 164; also see V under 
■ Hemadri, . ■ 

' Moggallputto, ■ sent missionaries to 
countries in the- South, p. 19. 
Moholacha, Maharastra, p.. ?1. 
Monasteries, for Buddhists, p. 57, 
Mubarik, son of Allauddin, p, 167. 
Marches to Deccan; defeats Harapala 
and flays him aiive, p. 167. 

(I) M ularaja, the founder of the Anhi- 
lapattapa Oalukya Dynasty pp. 111 ; 
153n3. 

(li) Mularaja King, defeated by Krsna 
Yadava. p. 195*. 

Municipal, Institutes in SatarShana 
times, p. 61. 

(f) Munja, the uncle of Bhojaand ruler 
of Maiwa, p. Ill; his offensive 
against Taiiapa ; a dramatic play 
representing the fall of— p. 113 ; 
executed by Taiiapa, p. 312ff. 

(II) Munja, defeated by Bhiiiama II 
Early Yadava King, p. 141 ; 148 and 
' n2. ' 

Music, as forming part of Ksatriya 
girls’ education In medieval, p, 343f. 
Art of Gandharvas, p. 402, 
Mus.salmans, established at Delhi, p. 
165. See also under Mahomedans. 

• N 

NigalSrhbIkS, slater of Basava ( founder 
of LihgSyata Religion), and mother of 

Oenna-Basava, p. 129, ' * 

Nagarl letters, their development in 

Ja'va, p. 359*. . 

NSgayardhana, an early Ca. prince, p. 
204!, 263f, 269,m 27S. 

Nigaf ardhana, an early OSC.prinoo (dif- 
ferent from above), p. 272*, 273. 
KEhapSiia, a king called Ksaharata, 
p, 23, 48 ; called a Kf atrapa, of 
KfaharSta p. 222 ; a foreign name, 
p. 222; p. S2f. 36ff, 5L Galled 
Mahakfatrapa, p* ' 203, 20S'; be- 
longs to 'Saka race, p. ^3, ■2'^ 


Displaces .'Sstavahana^.;, rule, p. 2o3. 

■ ' He or his lord is, the,';Saka K. from 
whom the Saka era originated p. 222; 
his dates refer to Saka era, p. 38; no 
connection between him and Gastana 
p, 36f. date of his defeat by Gotami- 
putra SStakarni, p. 40, Satrap of 
Ma^arastra, p, 40 his capital, ibid; 
date of his death, p. 40; his dates, 
p. 39, 48; relation of his chronology 
with other princes, p. 40f; his monu- 
ments, p. 208. See also Ksaharata, 
Khagarata, Khakharata, 

Nalas, a family of princes, p. 68. 
Nandipotavarman. a Pallava prince, 
defeated by Vikraraaditya II, Early 
Ca. K., p. 80. 

Narahari Madhava, a Viceroy of 
Vijriyanagara K., p. 211. 

(I) Narasimha, of a branch of the 
Later Ca. Dy., p. 110 (twice). 

(II) Narasiihha, a Hoysala YSdava 
prince, p. 148, 

Nasals in the- body of a word marked 
as an Anusvaro, p. 340. 

Nayaladevi, an early Yldava Queen, 
p. 141. 

NSyanika, a Queen mentioned in Nana- 
ghat Inscriptions, p. 23. 

Nayimma or Nayivarman, a Kolhapur 
felahara prince, p. 171, 

Nepalese Buddhist Writings, sea Nor- 
thern Bu. Writings. 

Nepala, K. of, defeated by Somesvara 
III, Later Ca K„ p. 123. 

Nigamasabha = town corporationj men- 
tioned in Nasik Inscriptions, p. 61, 
NUalooana, wife of Basava ( founder of 
Lihgayata Religion and Sister of 
Vijjapa Kalaouri K., p. 129. 

Nila-nba, wife of Basava, p. 131, 

(I) Nirupama another name of Dhrava 
ESs. K., p. 281, 2S7; 294, 307, 299, 302; 
313, 322, 326, 330. See also under 
Dhruva, Eas K. 

(II) Nirupama, father of Kakkola or 
Karka JV, Ra:s. K., p. 104, 29$, 311. 

.Nltyayarfa, another,. name of Indra' III 
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Kas K.,p. 97; p. l01i3l, 328. See also 
under ladra lll. 

K Orth Indian : grants, „ ( In a general 
■way ), p.:356. ,■ 

IJorth ■Eoiikan Silabaras. See under 
SilSharas. 

Northern or Nepalese Buddhist writ- 
: Ingp, their language, its origin and 
■■ , na|ure, p. 368lf. ; See , also under 
..^Buddhism. 

Hrpatunga, another name of Amogha- 
' : varsa I, Bas K„ p. 2S2,. 287, 294, 299, 
302; 307, 313. 

Numerals, ancient Skr. N, have fixed 
values, p. 214; in Nasik and Karla 
Inscriptions, p. 215f ; in a Valabhi 
grant, p. 225 ; symbol for a- thousand, 

p. 215; for ten, p. 218. P. 212, 203, 
Niirmadi Taila, another name of 

Tailapa II, Later Ca. K., p. 125, 207 ; 
see also under Tailapa II. , 

© 

Oxydrase = Ksudrakas, a trib^ met by 
Alexander the Great, p. 40S. See also 
under Ksudrakas. 

p 

Padmavali, sister of Basava married 
to Vijjapa Kalac. ri, p. 129. 

Padutrayi {or®vi) = PuIumayi Satakarni, 

q. V. 

Fahlavas, the time of their making 
themselves masters of the Deccan, 
p. 33; destroyed by Gotamiputra 
Satakarpi, p. 26, 33. P, races settled 
in India, p, 361 ; a Pahlava Viceroy 
appointed by RudradSman, p. 39nl. 
F§;la kings, their Inscriptions, p. 426n. 
Fail Language, p. 9, p 365 f ; F. the 
language of Early Inscriptions, p, 64 ; 
Pali Inscriptions where found, p, 367; 
a sacred and literary language among 
Buddhists, p. 368 ; ceases to be a Ver- 
nacular and used, and becomes a 
sacred language, p. 368 ; F. the 
speech of the uninstruoted, p. 370 ; 
Its claim as a separata language not 
recognised, p. 370* 

‘ Jpall'ava E., revolts against VlkramS- 


ditya !,■ Early Ca,' K., p. 75 , defeated 
by Vinayaditya, (p.'70), .by Vikrama:- 
:ditya,;II, (p. 80), .by Kirtiva.miaii , II, 
(p, 81), all of t^e Early Ca. dy.; .de- 
feated by Dhruva Rils. K., p. 89. 

Papaiiikarana (Mabaraja), a .Javanese 
K., p.^ 353*, '354, 356ft*; his relation 
with Sailendra, another Javanese K., 
p. 357. 

Pa(Pa‘')ncIlap, p. 13. 

Pancavatf, of Rama, p. 8 ; identified 
with Nasik-Pancavati, p. 9. 

pandas, tribe of, p. 13. 

Faiidyas, ( “ sprung from .Pandiis,” ) 
not noticed by Paiiini, but noticed by 
Katyayana p. 13 ; not known to 
Panini, p. 14; subdued by Sah ideva 
papdava, p. 16 ; mentioned in 
Asoka’s Edicts, p, 18, p. 21f; become 
allies of Pulakesi n, Early Ca. K., p, 
71; 272, 273; defeated by the Vikra* 
II aditya I, ( p. 75 ), by Vinayaditya, 

( p. 78 ), by Vikramaditya II, (p. 80j, 
all of the Early Ca. Dy.; made tribu- 
tary by Krsna III, Ras K, p. 104, 278, 
284, 291 ; revolt against Vikraraadi- 
tya II, Later Ca. K., p. 120 ; subdued 
by Sihghana Yadava K., p. 155 ; by 
Vijjana Kalacuri, p. 341, 344, 348. 

pandya Kingdom, its existence about 
the commencement of the Xian Era, 
p. 422 n. 

Paramara, dynasty of Maiwa, p. 2J12. 

(I) Paramardi (deva) or rSya, another 
name of VikramSdItya II, Later CS* 
K., p. 118; 120, 142 f, 194. See also un- 
der VikramSditya II, Later Ca. K, 

(II) Paramardi, a Kalacuri prince, p* 
128, 341, 344, 347* 

Parammadeva, a YSdava K., p, 137 n, 

p. 143, 194* 

PSrasIkas a Syrians, settled on Malbar 

■ coast defeated by Vi naySditya lady 
OE* K*, p. 79, 

parjgadatta, Viceroy of Skandagupta 
( of the Gupta Dy. ) p. 259. 

Fg|baka as a family name, p. 15’S. 

Feriplus, as source of Indian History 
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^ 4 i its mention of Daksi^gpatha as 
Dakhinabades, p.5;ofP (B) aitha- 
na^Paithan p. 18, p. 184 ; its ac- 
count of Indian trade and commerce, 
P- 58 : Its mention of Indian Sea Port 

towns, p. 58f.; of Ozene=Ujjaip, p. 
184. ^ v 

Peshwas, using Mahomedan Era. 

223; p. 44. 

Petinikas, Paithapakas, a people men- 
tioned in Asokas Edicts, p. 17f. 2 if. 
Phonetic cha>ges (in Prakrits) due 
to language being spoken by other 

ra€0g; the process of corrupticn, p, 9, 
Phonetic peculianties of alien races in 
corporated by Aryas, p, 10, 

PoglUi, a prince of the Sendraka race 
in Mysore, p. 79. 

Polemios, mentioned by Ptolemy 
184; See also Siro Polemios and 
PulumSyL 

Po^nesins, origii al inhabitants 
the Eastern Archipelago, p, S62. 
PrabhSkarabhatta, son of Kapapa- 
bhatta, a donee, p. 334. 

PrabhStavarsa another name of Go- 
vinda III, BHs K., p. 92, lOlnl; see 
also tinder Govinda III, Ras K, 

Prakrits# oorraption of Sanskrit words 
in them, p. 9; these corruptions not 
due to natural causes, Fra. forms 
represent pronunciation by dijGFerent 
races of Skr. words, p. 9; first used for 
literary purposes, p. 56; P, use urged 
byHoerale, p. 3805 a dialect derived 
from Skr, p. 367, 

PrasantarSga, son of VitarSga, a Gtlrj- 
Jara K., p. 248, 253,254. -Daddal, 
Gt.rjaraK (q. v.) 

PratSparudra, adopted son of Budra or 
BudramS (daughter ** King ** of Gapa- 
pati KSkafciya), King of Tailahga, p. 
160 i 

Pratyap^afea* K. of— defeated hy Bhilla- ■ 
roa 1^, Yidava K., p. 118, 194. 

Prolarljai of the ,KffkatIya d. of Tail- 
ahgapa, rises against Tailapa ,11/ , 
X^ater 05 K*, p* 126. , ^ 
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Rpthivimula (Raja), his GodSvarl In- 
scription, p.gl3. 

PrthvirSma, a feudatory Chief of the 
xtastyakutas, p. 95, 205. 
Prthvlyallabha. title of Krspa III, Bas 
K.. ^284, 291, 300. 304, 315; see un-^ 
der Krsna III, also. 

(II) Prthiv*vallabha title of Govinda 
III, RSs, K., p. 92. ’ 

Prthvlvallabhamaharaja, a title of Ca. 
fciPgs, p. 270. 

Ptolemy, Greek Geographer, as source 
ofindian History, p. 4; the year of 
hts death, p. 38; his mention of Pulin- 
das, p. 11; his mention of Paithan. p- 
18, 47, 60; his mention of Andhra- 
bhratya kings, p. 46; his mention of 
Hippocura, p. 61; his mention of Gas- 
tapa and PulumSyi, I83ff; proper 
interpretation of the information 
supplied by P., p. I83f. 

Pu1ake4}l, an EarlyOa. K„ his Asva- 

medha, his capitai ; first great prince 
of the d„ his full title, p. 67; p. 262 • 
his date p. 264n4. * 

Pulakesi 11, an Early Ca. K„ his fu?l 
title ; his difficulties, p. 70 ; his abi- 
lities ; gets back the throne for his 
lioe, p, 263. his dates, cfp 70 f, 270 f. 
204; same as in Aihole Inscription pp. 
68fr. 2 his conquests, p. 71, his defeat 
of Harsa, p»71, 262; his Inscription, p. 
71; his Ohiplun Inscription, p. 74, 
Hwan Thsang's visit of him, p. 71 f j 
204 ; supreme lord of the three Maha- 
rSsjfrakas. p. 71 ; embassies between 
him and Chosroes 11, K. of Persia, p. 
73, greatest prince of Ca, d., p. 73* p 
266, 269, 271, 272^, 273. 

Pulakesi, of the Gufrath Ca. branch de- 
feats Tajikas, p. 77, 

Pullasakti of the BilShara family p. 93 
209. 

Pulumlvi or Pulumayi, two kings bear-^ 
ing that name as immediately follow- 
ing p. 37. 

(J) PuiumSyi or P^tirnSvi, Pulomavi 
or Patumat or'Atamana:, an Earlie^ 
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prince of Sndhrabhrtya p. 37, 45; 

(Table) “not a prince of any note” 

, p. 37., ' . 

(II) .Pixlumayi, Vasistlilputra; a Satava- 
iiana King ( being the « ne mentioned 
In I.nscriptions and on coins. ) Grand- 
son of ^Gotami and son of Gotaml"- 
^putra Satakanii, p,? 25, 27-29 Inscri- 
ptions dated In his reign only, p. 
28rj, p 29, 30, 32, .P. and Gotamiputra; 
reignmg simultaneously p. 28. belongs 
to Satavabana p., 29. p. 34, P = Siro 
Poiemios mentioned by Ptolemy, p. 

37 p. 47 = Vasithiputa (ViUvayakura) 
of Kolhapur coins, pp. 29f, p. 37f. 
his date p. 38f. p. 48; his 
chronological relation with Gotami- 
putra, ibid; his defeat of Nahapana, 
p. 39 p. 39~41, P. with G. driving out 
foreigners from Maharastra, p. 47. 
his reign at Dhanakataka and its . 
duration, p. 49f, in Maharastra, ibid, | 
P. 51. P=: probably the legendary | 

SSlivahana, p. 53; Lord of Navanara 
p. 60, Pulumayi as Pacjuinayi, p. 216 
as Patumayi on coins, 413f. see also 
VasisthIputraSri-Pulumaye, Polomios 
and Siro Poiemios. 

PurSnas ( in a general way ) on Rama’s 
place of residence in S. p. 8f ; Pii. awS 
sources of history, p. If ; Puranic 
genealogies, p. 421, 33. Pu. ,on the; 
period between Candragupta Maury a 
and foundation of Jk.ndhrabhrtya d. 
p. 36 Pu. on ancient tribes; p, U; on 
.I-ndhrabiirtya Kings, p. 33ff Fu on 
Gotamiputra, p, 42; relation between 
the dlfierent Pu p. 42f; genesis of the 
Pu. literature its form p. 43f, mode ol 
narration; written and orally trans- 
mitted their text, their historical 
contents ; Pu, devoted to speollic 
deities, doctrines; ibid; Pu.onMaurya 
p. 43; on Buhga d. p. 48f, on Kndhra- 
bhrtya d., p. 4i; on Kanva d., ibid 
Furanio account of post SStavahana 
period more confused, p. 64. 

Puranic religion nourishing under Later 
• and Kalaouris, p, 133* 


Purdah system among Marathas not 
existing In 12th century A. D. p. 344. 
Puspagupta, a vaisya Police officer of 
Candragupta Maury a, p. 201. 
Puspamitra or Pusyamitra, founder of 
Suhga dy. kills Brhadratlia Maury a, 
p, 33; his dynasty, ibid. 

R 

Eaccbyamalla or Racamalla, a king 

■ defeated by Krsna III,'Ras.K. p. 283f, 
290, 296*, 299*, SOS, 310, p. 314*. 

Raba (Vernacular) used in Saiikrit 
compositisn p 154ii. 

I Rahappa, a king defeated by Krsiia I 
Rifs K, p, 87, 

Rajaditya, a Cola King destroyed by 
Krsna in Eas K. p. 279, p, 297, 310, 
Cola, his another name B' (V) 
Appuka p. 310. 

Rajajugi, Yadava King p. 193*. 

Rajaraja, one of the other names of 
Amoghavarsa I, Eas. K. p. 93, q, v. 
Rajiga, King of Vehgi, seizes Cola Throna 

p. 117. 

Rajvgi or BrTraja an Early Yadava 
prince, p, 138, p. 138n4. 

Rama, son of KholeiWara, Brahman 
Commander of Siiigbana p. 152; p. 
154f — Killed in a Gujarath' War p. 

■ 152. 

Rtlmabhadra a Kanauj Prince p. 212. 
Raraa, Incarnation older than Kr-p.m 
Incarnation p, .16. 

Rilmacandra or Ramadeva or Rilnia- 
raja, son ®f Krsna of the later : 
Yadava family wrests the Ytldava 
power p. 160; his reign; p. 160— J 66, 
RSimacandra, Later Yhdava prince, bis;' 
Inscriptions found upto Mysore ih 
161; extent of his empire; p. 161,': 

of Later Yadava dynasty, last of 

Independent Hindu Sovereigns of 
Deccan, p. 165 

— -.Later Ysdava prince, taken pri* 
soner to Delhi, p. 166 ; releastMi, p. 

166. 

-Last Yadava prince, makes peace 

with Alla-iid"din Khilji, p. 165. 
——Yadava in Thana Grant, p, IBS* 
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“ — -Later Yadava prince, his date, 
p. 162 ; his gifts to Brahmans, p. 162, 
164, 

Bamadeva or RamaGandra of the 
Yadava dynasty; his date and 
Inscription, p. 208. 

E.aparaga, ^Early Calukya king, his 
valour and gigantic person, p. 67, 
262, 

Banarahgabhima, of aboutlOOO A. D. 
probably Tailapa I of the Later 
Calukya dynasty, p. 141. 

Ranavigraha, a ICalacuri prince, p.277. 
His name occurs in a Sanskrit verse, 
p. 278. 

-““a Cedi,-'‘Kalacuri or Haihaya King, 
p. 312; son of Kokkalla, p, 323*, 
321*, 331.' 

Rastikas (or Bastrakas), mentioned in 
Asoka Edicts as people ‘vvliom Asoka 
sent Missionaries, p, 17f ; = Rastri- 
kas = people of Maharastra, p. 18, 
2lf ; mentioned along with Peteni- 
kas, p. 17n. 

(I) Rastrakuta, son of Ratta, after 
whom the family was so called, p. 
281*, 286, 299, 302, 313*. 

(TI) Rastrakutas, a branch of Rattas, 
( q. V,), p. 18. The main branch of the 
Ratthai;!, p. 64. 

Rastrakilta princes, their early Maha- 
rastra rule, p. 65. 

•— ThoTr rise, simultaneous with that 
of Abhiras, p, 65. 

— —The territories where their grants, 
and plates are found, p. 81. 

History of the dynasty ;pp. 85 of, to 

107. 

— — Descendants of Prince Ratta, p. 85. 
---belonging to Yadu Race, Satyaki 
branch, p. 85; 294L 307, 318. 

native rulers of MahSrSstra, 

p, 85. 

— .—invincible in Govinda IIPs time, 

p. 90. 

Bastraktltas, their main line reduces 
tlieir Gujartith Rastrakhta branch, 

, 98 . 


.BasH’'akuta, rule displaced by Calukya 
rule, p. 104 ; duration of Ras. riilei 

p. 105. 

— — Period, general survey of, p. 105f. 

-Princes, powerful and generous, 

p. 105 ; Puranic Religion becoming 
predominant ; decline of Buddhism 
in Ras. times, p. 105; Hindu Archi- 
tecture under Ras., p. 105. ■> 

— — Patrons of learning and poets, 
P; 105. 

Rastrakutas, calling themselves Val- 
lahha, p. 106. 

— ^-Kings, their genealogy including 
the early king n of the Gujarath 
Branch, p. 108. 

— — Later princes connected by marri- 
age with Haihayas, p. 128. 

-overthrown, p. 141. 

- — -Dynasty { their Inscriptions &o. ), 
p. 205-6.' 

Family ruling for five generations 

before Dantidurga, p. 206. 

Genealogy of — , from Dantidurga 

First Ras. to Kakicala last Ras. given 
in Kharepatan grant, p. 206. 

dynasty, its branch established in 

Gujarath, p. 206. 

their Monuments of the — ,p. 208. 

Sameness of descriptions of kings 

in — grants, p, 276. 

Sprung from a famiij^ known as 

Tunga, p, 276, 307. 

Doubts and difficulties : in Ras, 

genealogy cleared up by a grant, 
p. 294, 307. 

King Krsna I and Elapura [temple 

built by him], p. 335-339. 

Princes connected with Cedi 

family, p. 341. 

family so called after Rastrakuta, 

son of Ratta, p. 281*, 286, 299*,. 302, 

313*. 

family, p. 66n, 106n2*, 140n, 141n, 

277. 

Date of their rise, p. 81. 

Copperplate grants of Rristrakntas 

p. 4. 
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, .-r Balhara of Arabic TraTellers, 

p.m ■ 

—.—figlitfng against KananJ Gnrjaras, 

BSstraknta Kiila, p. 322^ 330. 326\ 

Kastrakuta dynasty = StrakHta 
dynasty ? p. 65. 

grants mostly In classical Sanskrit 

-Verse, p. 105. 

Batrikas, & p. 18; See under Bastikas 
above, 

RattarSjya = Rastraktita kingdom, 
p. 283^ 289. 283*. 289, 299^ 303, 314^ 
326», 331. 

EattarEJyapuravara = MSnyakheta, 
BEs. capital, p. 299*. 303, 314. 

Rattas, having regular kingdoms in 
Beooaa or MahErSstra, at about 
Asoka's time, p. 18. 

Raftas, holding political supremacy 
in Deccan from earliest times, p. 18 ; 
their subsequent vicissitudes, ibid. 

— -different spellings of the word — 
Batthis, RSstrikas, Battis, p. 18. 

Bat4ahas, forming themselves into 
Katas = groups, p, 64. 

held in subjection by Andhra- 

bhrtyas and Later Ksatrapas, p- 64; 
regain independence, ibid. 

Battaha tribes = Batthis, p. 61 ; See 
also BSstrakatas. 

()I) Battas, Feudatories in Southern 
Maratha Gountry defeated by Sih- 
ghapa’s general, p, 155. 

Batthas, in MaliSrIstra in Asoka’s 
time p. 85; giving their name to 
MahSrastra, p, 85; Batthis or RSs- 
trikas a Ksatriya tribe, predominant 
in MahSrSstra from early times, p. 
64. 

Batthakuda, Rathor = Sanskrit BSstra- 
kata, p. 64. 

(I) Ratta, the original progenitor of 
Eas, p. 281*, 286; 299*; 302, 313*. 

(II) Ratta,this son is called RSsfra- 

kata p. 85; , 

(III) last of the Southern Konkan dilS- 
haras, p. ITO n 2; Ratta misread as 
Bahu, p. 170 n 2. * 


Rattakandarpadeva, another name of 
Indraraja Ilfj BSs. K. p. 323*, 326s 

332. 

Ritual, Sacrificial, reorganised by 
w riters belonging to early CS. times, 

P. 83 

(I) Rudra, a Cera prince defeated by 
Amoghavarsa I, Eas K p. 282*, 288; 
299*, 303, 314*. 

(II) Budra, Lord of Tailahgas 
Budradeva of the Kakatiya Dynasty, 
killed by BhiUama V, Yadava K., 
p. 149, 195*. 

(III) Rudra, originally a daughter 
named RudramS, made ruler, and 
called “King Rudra” by Gapapati of 
Kakatiya Dynasty, p. 159 tl defeat-* 
ed but spared by MahSdeva YSdava, 
p. 159. 

RudramS, queen of TailaEgapa=s 
“ Rudra ”q.v,p. 159, 196*. 

Budra or RudramS ( the woman k'ng ) 

p. 160, 161. 

RudradEman son of Castana, GE. K. 
Satrapa of Kathiawad, p. 39nl, 183, 
Relation of his chronology with other 
princes, p. 40f. “ chosen as lord by 
his people, p. 40, twice defeats SSta- 
karpi, p. 41; His nearness of rela-* 
tion with SStakarpi p, 41 and p. 4, of 
defeating Sstakarpi but sparing him; 
the Satakarpi King he defeated; date 
of his regaining his kingdoms p. 42, 
Crowned as Mahlksatrapa p. 43f. 

, His date, p. 183, 185, 47f, 53. 200. His 
Junagad Inscription, p. 41, 21n, 36, 
39nl, 200f. 

Budradeva, His JLmanakond Inscrip- 
tion, p. 213. 

RudrEditya Minister of Munja, p. Ill, 
Rudrasena, a Ksatrapa, p. 200. 

Rudra SEh, p.2 20, date on his coin ibid, 
Rudrasena SvEmi, a MahSkfatrapa, 

p. 200. 

S 

Sa and Ga» in Cave Inscriptions very 
nearly similar, p. 268. 

Sah,- the Satrap d. of surSflpa, p. 2l5a 
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22^4 coins o| tlie d., 225; dates on the 
ooins,220. See also Satrap, Ksatrapa. 

Sshasihka, one of the other names of 
Govinda IV, Ras K., p. 100 

SahasrSrjuna, a prince, probably Cedi- 
Haihaya K , defeated by Krspa III, 

^ R5s. p. 277, 283*, 289, 323*, 331. 

Saila Prawat or Sela P. p* 358 ; 2 =Sai- 

^ lendra,’ immediately below. 

Sailendra or Sailendravarma, = a Java- 
nese K., p. 353*,354n2. 355, 356;prince 
Sela Prawat mentioned by Sir Stam- 
ford Baffles, 353*. 354*, 355; his son 
353n, 354n3, 355; h's date, p.358, their 
relation with Panariikarana, p. 357. 

Saindhava K. defeated by Tajikas, p, 

Saka(s), = Scythians; destroyed by 
Gotamjputra SStakarpi, p. 26, 33; the 
time of their making themselves 
masters of Deccan, p. 33; established 
in India, p. 38, 361; country freed 
from them, p. 53; adopt Brahmanism, 
p. 57; date of their being driven out 
of MahSrSstra, p. 203; foreigners, p. 

222. 8. establish the first Indian 
Colony in Java and its date, p. 361f. 
Saka kingdoms in different parts of 
India mentioned by Greek Geogra- 
phers, p. 38. 

SakarSja, a SStavShana K., mentioned 
in Kanheri Inscription, p. 82; the 
j[?ame as V Ssisthlputra Caturapana (or 
Catusparpa) SStakarni, p. 32 and nl; 
See under VSsisthlputra SStakarpi 
and Caturpana SStakarni. 

Sakasena, a SStavEhana K., = MS<Jhan- 
putra Sakasena, p, 29&nl, p. 32<Scnl; 
not mentioned in PurSpas; probably 
ruled at Dharanikot also, p, 49. See 
also under MSdhariputra and Siri- 
sena* 

Saka era, established by Saka in- 
vaders, p. 38dfcn, p. 39, p. 48; dates in 
Up'vadlta and Habapana*s Inscrip- 
tions refer to it, p. 38, 51, 222; K§a- 
|rapa dates refer to it, p. 184; used 
after the over-throw of Estrapai^ p. 

223, used by Valabjir princes ( earlier 


opinion ) p. 222, 250; used in Guja- 
rath grants, p. 249-251, used lor 
astronomical purposes, p. 389, its use 
in very Early times In the South ■ 
doubtful, p. 422n; real meaning of 
Saka era-Saka-Nrpa KSla, p. 52, 
222; its original signification (=: race 
of foreigners)lost and came to mean an 
‘ era,’ p. 52, 341; early example of its 
use, p. 341, its traditional or*g?n, p. 
176, 213, 184. its founder Adi Saka, 
p. 360. NahapEna or his lord as Its 
originator? p. 222; as determined 
from the mention of a solar eclipse 
inValabh! grant, p. 249f; used for 
astronomical purposes, p. 389. 

Saka era, (in a general way) p. 450, 
222,361,391. 

f 

Saka dates, or years, p. 389f, 397; (cur- 
rent), 179, 186, 190, 389; (past or ex- 
pired) 179. 186, 396f, relation between 
C. and P. Saka^ years, p. 384, 388ff, 
186; 170, 186; Saka year corresponds 
to parts of two Christian years, p.385 
Bombay and Madras Modes of rec- 
koning 4, years 186<&n, 187&n; p. 189, 
385. See also SSlivahana Era. 
Sakyamuni, ( = Gotama Buddha), p. 
360. 

SElana, = SSlivShana, q. v, 

Salivahana, Prakrit corniption of 
SStavShana, p. 52 ; its other corrup- 
tions and equivatents, ibid ; the 
king to whom a Prakrit anthology 
is attributed, p. 19, 55 ; defeats . 
king of Ujjayini, p. 41; current legend 
about 8., p. 52f ; bis birth, p. 53 ; his 
battle with and defeat of VikramE- 
dity a, p. 53 ; 8, of the legend = pro- 
bably PulumEyi Satakarrii, p. 53 ; 
8. as founder of Saka or SElivahana 
era, p. 267 ; bis connection with that 
era, p, 53. S. mentioned as SSntivS- 
hana, p. 55; S. of Faithan, p. 41, 53. 
See also SEtavEhana and Andhra- 
bhrtya. 

SalivShanas, Politioar and literary* 
traditions about SsUvShanas, pp. 52- 
56, 60, * 
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SSlIvahana era» p. 249f; fo'unded by 
■ Salivahana, p* 267 ; reason of attach- 
ing the name Salivahaiia to Saka 
era, p. 53.. 

Salivahana Saka. its real signification, 
i p. 52. .See aho Sa.ka era. 

SSniba, son of. Dada, the commander 
of Mallugi, Yidava K., p. 147 & n2. 
Saihkama, a Kalaciiri K., last of the 
dynasty, p. 132. 

Saiiikara, a Later Yadava K., defeated 
by Alia-ud-din Khilgi, p. 165 ; again 
defeated and put to death, p, 166. 
Saitikaragaiia, a Cedi prince, p. 278, 
Saihksobha (Raja), his Inioription, p. 
176.* 

Samudra = people on the coast, de- 
prived of their “sleep” by Krsna II, 
. Ras, K., p. 282*, 287, 299*, 302, 313. 
Sait vat ( Vikrama ) Era, p. 250. Sea 
also Vikrama Era. 

Sapaphulla or Jhallaphulla the founder 
of the Southern Konkan Silahara D., 
p, 170&nnl<&2. 

Sangamasimha, a feudatoi‘y, his 
Broach Inscription, p. 213, 

Sanskrit works; historical matter in, 
p. 1; language, importing words and 
sound from alien races in S., p. 9; 
Sanskrit language of an Inscription 
as indicating its late date. p. 63f ; S. 
alphabet carried to Java, p. 359 ; S. 
and Pali, and Vernacular; their mix- 
ture in Inscriptions, p. 366-368 ; S. 
compounds, their nature, p. 378. 
Santivahana, for Salivahana, (q. v. ), 
p. 55. 

Santivarman, a feudatory of Tailapa I, 

. Later CS. K., p. 206, 

Saptavarman for Sarvavarman, ( q. v.), 
p. 55. 

Sariputra, disciple of Buddha, p- 365. 
flarva, one of the other names of 
Ainoghavarsa I, R5s. K. See under 
Amoghavarsa I, BSs. K. 
Barvajnabbupa = Somesvara III, Later 
Ckl. K., p, 124, See under Somesvara 
HI, Later Ca.E. 


Sarvaksadcilana,, lieutenant in Govar- 
dhana of Puliimay'f Safcakanr, p. 26. 
Sarvavarman, Minister of Satavahana 
^ K., p. 54f. ^ 

Satakarni, proper name of a Safeava- 
liana K. mentioned ( as a Satakani ) 
in l^anaghat Inscription, p..23, 32; 
third K. of SatavShaiia dy., p. 34; 
other forms of the name, pJ34, 203. 
Satavahana, (as a proper DaEie),na me 
of a . prince “Kumaro Sdtavlhano” 
mentioned in'Nanagliat Inscriptions, 
p. 23 ; { in a general way ), p, 53; 
SStavahanas ( or Satavaiiana In a 
general sense ), earlier . king of the 
S. dy. mentioned in 'Kasik Inscrip- 
tions, pp, 25-29 ; mentioned in other 
I Inscriptions, pp. 29f, 203 ; mentioned 
on Kolhapur coins, p. 30f ; names 
of all kings referred to in 
Insc.riptio.ns and on. coins, p. 32.; 
these B. kings are all Andhrabhrtya 
Kings of Pii ran as, p. 34f; S. family 
its glory ‘re-established’ *by Gotaml- 
putra, p. 26 ; SStavahana, it.s Prakrit 
form Salivahana, p. 41, 52 : retained 
possession of Ksatrapa territories 
upto the time of Yairni-Brl, p. 42^; 
Matrimonial alliances between S* 
and Ksatrapas* p. 42. S. Kings of 
Maharastra and of 1’ailahga.iia, 
p. 50;. S. a family name; coiifusio.n 
caused by S. being regarded a.%..a 
personainame, p.52; liteamry tradi- 
tions about 8., p. 53ff ; trade and 
commerce nourishing under tiicm, 
p. 58; no hostility bat ween 
Buddhists and Brahmans in 8. times, 
p. 58; latest date of B., p. 63; th.e.ir., 
extinction, p. 65 ; eclipsing ( f ..a 
time) Rilstrakhtas, p, 85 ; resume' of 
B. dynasty, p. !02 -3 ; duration and 
dates of Bata, rule, p. 203; 8. rule 
displaced ^ (for a time) by H'alia- 
pSna, p« 203 ; B. fnscrlpfciouH, places 
in Deccan where they are fcnirul, 
p. 202; their monuments, p. 208; 
their coins, p. 4. Sea also iindor 
Indrabhrtyas and Sl^livahaniis. 
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Sateraka, confidential coimcillor cf 
the queen of Fasistliiputra Sata- 
karrii, p. 31. 

Satreip, (Persian) = Ksatrapa (Skr.), 

: p. 33. 

Satraps or Satrapa dynasty, a foreign 
dynasty ; Hinduised ; took Hindu 
names ^and wives, p. 39nl ; their 
latest dates p. 183 ; S. superseded by 
Calukyas in Maharastra, p. 223, and 
by Valabhis ( in Surash'a ), ibid; S. 
of Kathiawad, p. 361; of Hjjayinl, 
ibid ; S. dates, p. 39n. | 

Sstyakivamsas of the Bastrakutas, 
p. 322-", '326*, 330. 

(I) Satyasraya, second K. of the Later 
Ca. d. 112, 171; his date, p. 112, 188. 

(II) Satyasraya, = Pulakesi II, Early 
Ca. K», p. 109 (see below). 

Satyasray a dliruva rajendravarman, a 
feudatory of the Later Calukyas?, p. 
204. 

Satyasraya Puiakesi-Vallabha Maha- 
raja, full title of Pulakesi I, Early 
Ca* K., p. 67 

Satyasraya Bn Prt.hvi-Vallablia Maha- 
raja, full title of pLilakesi II, Fa-iyCi. 

^ K.., p. 70, 109 (“ Satyasraya ” only). 
SaurasenI language, p, 9. 

Bavaiadevl, queen of Soma Kalacuri 
K,, p, 343, 345*, 350; openly singing 
in the Audience Hall of the king, P' 
342f ; not the kliig’s mistress, p. 343. 
Scythians =--Sak as, q. v. 

Selaras, a Maratha family; connected 
with BilShhras?, p. 174. 

Beleucns, a general and successor of 
Alexander the Great, p. 33, 

Beridraka(s) or Sehdraka race, a 
faniily of minor chiefs, related 
to (kilukyas ; their Inscriptions, 
p, 74 ; Sendraka race in S. near My- 
Sure, p, 79; the name provServed in 
file Maratha family name BindcG?, p. 
71 . 

Seuiuu (eaiiilra) I, an Early YSdava 
K., the coiuury and the town known 
after hinii P* 138, 193*, 


Seuna (candra) II, an Early Yadava 
K, p. 137&:n, 142f, 144n2; \ saves 
Paramardideva ( = Vikramaditya II 
Later CS K.), p. 142; S., his close ally , 
p. 143f, 194*. 

Seuna (deva), of the Anjaneri Inscrip- 
tion different from the two preced- 
ing Seunas, p. 144f, Seupadeva a 
Mahasamanta, p. 145. ^ 

Seunadesa, the name preserved in the 
word Khandesh, p. 138. 

Sevalakura (the name being part of 
coin legend), probably a viceroy of 
Madhariputra, Satavahana K., p. 30, 
4l3f. 

Shivaji, his endeavours to Sanskritise 
his Durbar, p. 223. 

Siladitya I, a Valabhi K. also called 
Dbarmaditya, p. 201, 225, 227*, 230, 
236f,,239f;* his revised date; p. 260. 
Siladitya II, a Valabhi prince, the 
fifteenth (last V) prince of the line, 
p. 201, 220f, 237f, 240, 250n, 259; his 
date (earlier opinion), 224 (revised 
date), 260. 

SilSditya of Malwa. p, 181f. 386f. 
Siladitya = Harsavardhana, p. 72; same 
as Siladitya of Malwa,. above ? 

Silahara dynasty (generally), its prin- 
ces calling the nselves sovereigns of 
Tagara, p. 58, 169 174; pp. 208ff; their 
legendary origin, p. 169, 208; their 
three families founded m Ras. times, 
p» 169, 208 ; the provinces over 
which the families ruled, p. 170; = 
Selar, p. 169; a S. gran% p. 337. 
Silaharas of Kolhapur; their history, 
pp. 169-174; 209; their genealogy, p. 
175; their title, p. 174; their grants to 
Buadhists, p. 1321 the date of found- 
af on in time of Krspa III Ras, K., 
and extinction of the dy,, in time of 
Sifighana Yadava, p. 171, 174, 209 ; 
semldndependent, p. 173. 

Silaharas of North Konkan; d. founded 
in time of Amoghavarsa I, Ras, K., 
p. 209; destroyed by Sihghana Ya-* 
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dava, p. 151, 170; 210; tiieir dates, p. 

.:.209. 

g'ilahSras of South Konkan; d. estab- 
, lished 'io tinie < f Krsna I, ESs. K*, p. 
210; 212; their genealogy, p. 170f; 
their capital, p.l70n2 and 171 ; up- 
rooted by Eolhapur SilahSras, p. 172. | 

Siiiihaia E. defeated by TinaySditya, I 
Early CS. K., p. 79, made tributary 
by Krspa III, B.as E., p. 104, 278, 
284*, 291; submits to Somesvara IF, 
Later C5 E., p. 115.' 

Slndhvaiiisa = Sinda race, its princes 
feudatory to Later CSluky as, p. 207. 

Sindhuka, another form of Simuka, q. v* 

(I) Sihghapa or SimharSja, an Early 
YSdava K., p.l43; contemporary with 
VikramSditya II? ibid; p. 144n2, 
194*. 

(II) Sihghapa, K. of the Later^ Yida- 
va d., his date, his wars, and exploits 
p» 150f, his invasion of Gujarath, p, 
151-154; its date, p. 154; mentioned 
as Siihhapa in a Sanskrit work; 
treaty between him and Lavapapra- 
sEdap. 153n3; a paramount sovereign, 
p, 154n; 155f; the kings defeated 
Sihghapa’s General, p. 155; S,’s vast 
empire, p. 155f; his latest date, p. 157; 
defeats E. of DhEra, p. 195*, and 
Bhoja II, Eolhapur SilEhEra, p. 162, 
174; 195*, 197*, 208; his Gaddaka Ins- 
cription 151; a forgery ? p. 144n2. 

(til) Singhapa, (deva) last E. of the 
EalyEpa Ealacuri d., his grant and 
date, p.^42. 

Bimuka, a SEtavEhana E., mentioned 
in Eanaghat Inscriptions, p. 23, 32; 
different forms of the word, p. 84, 
the founder of the Sndhrabhrtya d. 
p. 34f» 44; his date, p. 48. 

Bipraka - Simuka, q, v. 
B^irisenassiSakasena, p, 49; see under 
iakasena . 

SlriyaSna Satakanisa as coin legend, 
p, 4l3. See under Yajfia Sr! SEta- 
karpi. ^ 

giro Folemios- Sri FulumEyi or°ylof 


Inscriptions, p. 37, 183. See also Pole- 
mics, Puluinayi and Va^isthiputra 
PulumEyi Satakarni. 

Sisu (su) ka = Simuka, q. V. 

Siva,' worship growing, under Eastra- 
^ kutas, p, 105. 

Bivagana, bis Kota Inscription! p. 213. 
Sivaskanda, a SEtavEhana p. 31, 
48; dates of his reign in Tallahgapa, 
^p.50. 

Sivasn, a SatavEhana K., brother aud 
successor of PulumEyi, p. 48f, his 
dates, p, 50; = Yedasiras of Purapas, 

p. 34. 

Sixty year cycle, p. 180; prevailing 
in Deccan, p. 421n. 

Si-Yu-Ei ( = Itinerary of Hwan- 
Ihsang ? ) p. 181. 

Skandabhata, a Valabhi minister, and 
a pious Buddhist, p. 218f, 226, 239f. 
Skandagupta of the Gupta d., his In- 
^ scription, p. 200f; his date, p* 258f. 
SodEsa, a Ksatrapa, p. 38n. 

(I) Soma or Somadeva or Somesvar,a K. 
of a branch of tne Ealacuri dy., p. 
131f., (son of Vijiapa E.). his grant 
p. 340-352, 207; the grant made at 
the instance of Soma’s queen; the 
circumstances under which it was 
made, p. 342, 344*, 345f, 348. • 

(Tl)Soma or Somesvara, a ruler of Kon- 
kana, defeated by MahEdeva- YEda- 
va E., last prince of Thana Bilahara 
d,, p. 160f; his dates, p. 161; 196*, 

. ■ 198 *, 21 - : ' 

(III) Soma(deva) son of Vetugideva, 
belonging to an offshoot of Later 
CE-d., p. 127. 

Somesvara I, a#iater CE. K., his oth^r 
names; p. 113; his date, p. 113, 115; 
his reign p. 113ff‘; founder of .the 
town of KalyEpa, Later Ciliikya 
. ■ capital, p. 144f; his war with Bhoja 
ofDhara, p. 113f; other wars, 114; 
drowns himself, p. 115f; his virtaes, 
Bilhapa’s account of him, p. llSh 
Somesvara II, a Later CS. E, p. 115, 
his reign, p. 116ff; his title p. 116, 
207, his character, his Intentions 
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against his hr :tiier VikramSdit^ ■ 
II, p. 116; fratricidal war between the 
two brothers, p. 116ft; defeated and.. . 

, taken prisoner, p. 118 ■ 

Som®4vara III, a Later OS, K., . .p, 126, 
188, 207;vhis reign, p. 123f, his titles, . 

. , p. l23, ...124; ■ a learned K., p, ■ 123f, 
author of Manasoliasa, ibid. 

Somesvara' IV, . a .Later CS.'K., takes 
/back his hereditary dominions from 
the Kalaonris,. p. 126, 132 and ,■ esta- 
, Wishes hims. If at Annegi.ri,p.l26; his 
chief 'general; his other .name, ibid' 
last K of the d., ibid, 

Somnath, date of its destruction, p.391. 
Sounds, originally unknown to- Sans- j 
krit, .imported into it, p. 9. 

South or South India or Southern India; 
no complete absorption of alien races 
in the S,, p, 10; S. art different from 
Northern art, p. 10; S. contries 
known and unknown to PSnini, p, 14; 
notices of S. In ancient literature 
and Inscriptions p, 11-20; S. langu- 
ages not derived from Sanskrit, p. 10 
S* grants (generally), p. 356. For S. 
and Java, see under Java. 
Bovid6va,=Soma, Kalucuri K., q. v, 
Bramaka, Governor of Govardhana in 
Gotanilputra SStakarnfs time, p. 27. , 
SrfjaySsraya, as coin legend on seals 
^ of m%!n CS* d.,V p. 264, ■ ' 

BrfrSJa, an Early Ysdava E.,s*BaJug1, 

, ^ q. V. 

Brivallabha, one of the other names of , 
Amoghavar^a I, BSf. K., p. 319 322*, 
310* , 331. [See also V allabha = Amo- 
^ ghovarsa L| 

Brivallabha, one of the other names of 
is:r§na in, Res. K, p. 283*, 289, 299*, 
303, 314*. (See also VallabhassKfsp'a' 

nil. 

^rfyallabha, one of the other names of 
Govinda III, p. 92* 

Brivallabha' SenSnandareia, maternal • 
UBole of Fuiakell II, Early Ca. E., ''p,. : 

Srlvipmasiddhif as , ooin legend' , of, 


Sryesraya Sfleditya Yuvaraja, of the 
Gujarath CS d. p. 75, 205. 

“ Strakutaka ” d. =RSstrak1Ita or Trai-' ' 
kutaka ? p. 65. 

Subahu, a sovereign of the YSdava d. p. 

13L 

(I) Subhatuhga, one of the other names 
of Krsna I, RSs. K., q. v., p. 87, 276^ 

(II) Subhatuhga, one of the other names 
of Krsna II,? RSa E;, 9. v., p.319. 

Sumati of Vidarbha (mentioned in the 
^ MSlavikagmmItra)* p. 22. 

Suhgas or, Sunga dynasty; Contempo- 
' rary with Kapvas, p. 44 and '.nn;. its 
duration acc. to Purapas, p. 33. 
Suhgabhrtyas^KSi^vas, p. 44. 
SurSnanda, a poet ornament of the 
Cedi Mandala,” p. 278* 

Suvarnavarsa, one of the other names 
of Govinda IV, Ras. K., q. v. p. 100, 
SuvisSkha, a Pahlava Viceroy of Sura- 
stra and Anarta, p. 39nl. 

Syrians, on Malbar Coast called PSra- 
sikas, q, V, p. 79. 

T ^ 

Tagara Sovereigns SilSiiaras, 174. 
TSjikas (-Arabs) defeated by Pula- 
ke^i of Gujarat h Ca. branch, p. 77, 
Tailaiiga K. defeated by RSmacandra 
Later Yadava E, p. 161. 

Tailahga, E. defeated by MahSdeva, 
Later YSdava E., p. 197. See also 
Tillahga, Telahga. 

Taiiapa I, Founder of the Later C^* 
Dynasty, regains CSlukya power, p, 
81; date of his doing so and of his 
accession, p. 105, 109, 188; belonged 
to a collateral branch of the CS. dy., 
p. 109; his conquests, p. Ill; defeats 
Mufija, p. 112; duration of T's reign, 
p. 112, T. invaded by Bhoja V p. 113f; 
109, 206f. 

Taiiapa 11, of the Later CS. dy. p. 125; 
his hther names, his latest date, 
ibid, c. 207. 

Taila(pa) IIL (original misprint) for 
Taiiapa II, above ? driven from 
'galylpa, p.m , •- 
Tamil Language, p. 10, 


Eastern. Oainky a. dj,„p* 264 
' 63 f E* G. ■ trt^ ■■ 1^ 
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Tanka, king of, defeated by Danti- | 

clurga. R-as* K. p* 86.,, . ■, . ^ 

Ta-a, a, Buddbistic deity, p. 353*, ^354, 

356; her "Temple, (in. Java) p, ,353% 

:35i. 

Telaiiga, King of, established byKvsna 
Later Yildava IC, p. 157, see also 
jraiiaiign, Til'anga. 

Telugu Language, p. 10* , . ^ , 

Temples, built for Buddlsts &o. p. 5i. 
Tesuka, another spelling of Vesugi, q. 

Tiastenes , of Owm mentioned - by 
Ptolemy = Gastana of Ujjayini, p. 39, 
1831 

Tillanga, Lord of, killed by Bhillama 
V, Yadava K*, p. 195*; defeated by 
Maha ava, Ytldava K., P.196*se6 also 
Taiianga and Telaiiga. ^ 

Town Corporation, under Satavahanas 
= Ni gam as abba q. v. 

Trade guilds, under Batavahanas, their 
eilicient organisation, p, 61. 

Trading classes, supporters of Jainism, [ 

■ p. l33,: ■ , . ■ i 

Tralkutaka Dynasty, or family, date of j 
its foundation, p. 65; lack of inform- j 
ation about the family, ibid; extent | 
of its dominions, p. 204; probably | 
same as Cedi family, p. 65; = Stra- i 
kutaka dynasty V p, 65. 1 

Traikuta(ka) era, same as Cedi era, p. 
65, 16; its initial date, p. 204. 

Trallokyamahadevi, Queen of Vikrama- 
ditya'n, Later Calukya king, p. 80. 

(I) Trailokyamalla, Another name of 
Boinesvara, I, Later Ca, K., q, v, 

(II) Trailokyamalla, Another name of 
Taiiapii H, P» 1^5, 

Tfihhuvananiaila, Another name of 
VikramSditya 1% Later CS. K., p. 
109, 117, 132, 1 47, 207. See also under 
Vikramiditya 1% Later Ci. K, • 
Trlkarjhgas--T©lahgas, K, of, defeated 
by Ja,itra])ula. Yadava K. , p* 149f. 
Tuhga, iSiB /amily from which the 
Bdsirakut a kings sprang, p. 276; a 
frequent ending in E5s. names, ibid;p. 
281*, 286, 299% 312*» 


Tulupopotu = Dhruvapatu (q* . v.) 'meii- 

■ -.tioned by PIwanThsangp^387. 

Twelve Year Oyole of Jupiter, !). 1791 

V ^ , . 

Udayana, a King mentioned, (lor Sata- 
vahana) by Taranatlia, p. ^5. 

Ujjain King, popular stories aboufhim, 

p.41, 53. 

Dsabhadata (different from Dsavadata 
below) owner of a field, mentioned 
in Kastk Inscriptions ; p. 27. 
Usavadata, son of Dinlka; and son-in- 
law of Hahapana; his Chanties; 
mentioned in Kasik Inscriptlonsa^^* 
231 his exploits; p. 24f; his depositing 
money with guilds of traders; Ms 
charities to Buddhists, ibid; dates of 
his benefactions, p. 38; his charities 
to Brahmans, p. 58; his Nasik Ins- 
cription, > 61, 38nl, 203, 222, his 

history as gathered from Nasik In- 
scriptions p. 23ff. The language of his 
Pali Inscription, p. 367; his Sanskrit 
Inscription, p. 367, 370f, 377, p. 380ff; 
his dates refer to Saka Krs, p. 38. 
Utkala, King of, defeated by Mallagi 
Yadava K., p. 194*. 

Uttamabhadras, a Ksatriya tribe men- 

■ ^'tio-ned in DsavadStMs Inscription,, 

p.24. 

Y 

Vaddiga or Vadugi I, an Early \%idava 
K., p. 138&n4, 145; an adherent off 
■■■of Kr§pa III Raf. K., p, 141; 139, 145, 
p. 193* (as Badugi). 

■ YEdugi 11, an Early Yadava K., p 142/. 

p. 193*. 

..■YSghela brapch of of the Oalukya Dy- 
nasty, p. 152. 

Vajradhara, a K. in the time of.Mahd- 
deva Yadava, p. 196*. 

Vakataka Dynasty, its Inscripfeioiw at 
A^anta p. 2111 

VakpatirSiaCO, his Crant, p. 3551 
Valabhis or Talabh! Ei'ngs or Yalablil 
' dynasty; originally dependents of 
Guptas, p 178,182; afterwards be- 
came Independent, p. 182; V. suoces- 
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■" ■ ,so,PS of Guptas ( in Gujarath ), p. 259. 
■' -Earlier of ..them called 'Seimpatls, 

' p. 224-; 'their grants, to Bralimans 
and Buddhists, p. 226, 239 ; belonged 
to the MShesvara Sect, ' p. ■228n; 
the-ir distinctive epithets, p. ■ 237f ; 

' theli' S»evised dates, p. 260; their 
■g.eiiealogy, p. 236; P. 264 ; - used Saka 
era ( Earlier opinion), p. 224,-240; 
used Gupta Era { Revised opinion ), 
p. 178 ; date of the foundation of the 
dynasty, 201f ; its duration, p, 221; 
tradition about it and its founder. 
p. B58f. - 

Valablii Chronology and Valabhi Era, 
pp, 257-“260; general question about 
It, revised opinion, p, 259f ; (earlier 
opinion), p. 222, 258; origin and intro- 
duction of the era in Sarastra, p. 178, 
222 ; its starting point, p.2 23f, 250f, 
258, 260,39.1. See also Ballaba Era. 
Valabhi Era = Gupta Era, p. 391. 
Valabhi Copperplates, deciphered and 
translated by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, 
pp. 214-238 ; pp. 239-242 ; ( Morbi 
copper-plate ), pp. 243-245 ; deci- 
phered, up to end of 1871, p. 234if ; 
preserved in the Museum of the 
BBRAS, p. 235f ; figured date in a 
V. a,p.2S9;225f, 259. 

ValabM Grants, their characters dif- 
ferent from those in Nasik Inscrip- 
tions, p. 259 ; resembling CSiukya 
characters, p. 260 ; names of fields 
occurring in them are of uncertain 
reading, p. 238 ; sameness of des- 
cription in them, p. 239 ; to Buddhists 
and their Vfbaras, ibid; the numerals, 
in them, p. 201. 

?alabM dates, p 177ff, 214ff, p. 181, 
257f, 388, 

Vaiabhl years, are current years? p. 
388, 

Valabhi kingdom, Its exact limits un- 
certain, p. 201. 

Valabhi times, no sectarian animosity , 
then, p* 226, 

Vallabha, as name of tbo last OSlukya j 
;King Klrtivarman q. v., p.JO... ■ • | 


-—as name of Amoghavarsa I, Ras, 
K., p, 93, 106, 32L 

as title of Early Calukyas, p. 1C6. 

-—as title of Riistrakutas, p. 106. 

as another name of Ersua III, Ras, 

K*, p. 106, 175. 

-as another name of Govinda II, 

p. 89. 

Vallabhanarendra, as title of VljayiT^ 
ditya or Vikramaditya IF, EarlyICa:. 
King, p. 17. 

as title of .Govinda III, .Ras. K., 

p. 106f. 

as title of RastrakTIta Kings, p. 107. 

Vallabharaja, as title of Rastrakuta 
Kings, p. 107 ; its Vernacular or 
Prakrit form is the origin of the 
Balhara (q. v.) of the Arabs, p, 107. 
Vaihsasekhara, a Papdyaking, his date, 
p, 422n. 

Vahga, Km defeated by ViJiaiia Kala- 
curi, p. 341, 344^ 348. 

Vappuga or Vappuka, a prince killed 
by Krsna III, RSs. K., p. 283*, 289, 
299% 303, 314, 296, 310. Another 
name of Rajaditya Cola ? p. 310. see 
also Bappuka. 

VSsisthi, the wife of GotamTputra BSta-* 
karpi, p. 27, 29. 

VasisthTputra Cata(u)rapana or Catus- 
parna SStakarpi, A SStavShana 
King,p. 29; 31f, 50, 203; married a 
( MahS ) Ksatrapa lady, p. 31, 42, 
53. See also under Caturapana or 
Catusparna Satakarni, above, and 
also under Sakaraja. 

VgEsisthIputra (Sri ) Pulumayfv)iSata- 
karpi, A SatavShana K, the Kasik 
cave Inscription dated in his reign, 
p. 25f. “ Lord of Navaiiara p. 26; 
orders an exchange of fields granted 
to ,a Buddhist sect, ibid. P. 32, 
p. 48. 203; his date, p. 27f; his oon- 
temporan ous reign with GotamD 
putra, Ibid. See also (II) Pulumayi, 
iPol^mios and Siro Polemics. 
VSsisthiputrasa, Vili(ii)vSyakurasa, 
coin legend, pi 30^. 413* Bee q-iso 
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' , Vlliv.ayakura, and Baleocaros. 

' , ...Vastnpala, minister of Vaghela ( Gnj- 
rath ) princes* p. 152*. 155n2, 338. 

(I) Vasudeva, mentioned by PSpini, p. 

(IJ) Vasiideva. successor of Hnska, p. 
38 »^ 

Yatsa' K. defeats a Ganda K., p. 90. 
-defeated and his Umbrella, captnr- 
' ea by. Dhrwa, Bis. K.,^p. 90, 319. 

Vatsaraja, a prince of the Kananj Gu- 

, . rjara dynasty, p. 212. 

, Velugidera, son of Karpadeva, of an 
offshoot .of the Later CS. dy, p. 127. 

Tehgi, King of, subdued by Govinda 

in, ESs. K., p. 91. 

Vesugi or Vesuka or Vesuga^Tesuka, 
an Early YSdava, K., p. Hlf, 193*. 

VI jambs, a Cedi^-Haihaya princess, 
married to Indra-Nityavarsa, RSs. 
K, = Sanskrit VidyambS, p. ,98&:n3, 
p. 278. 

V i jay abhattSr aka, wife c f OandrSditya, 
son of Puiakesi 11, Early GS-K., p.73f, 
201 . 

(I) VijaySditya, An Early Ca. K-, p.79; 
his exploits and fortunes, ibid ; his 
dates, p, 79; Sc 271; duration of his 
reign, p. 79; his donations to Jains, 
p. 81; 111, 204, 262* 

(II) VijaySditya, of Kolhapur'Silahara 
dynasty, p, 209. 

Vijayanagara, dynasty, p. 221, 59. Its 
prince^ & their Inscriptions, p. 211. 

Vijayaraja, a Gujarath Caliikya prince, 
p. 771 

ViJaySrka, a Kolhapur SilEhSra prince, 
feudatory of Tailapa II Later OS. K., 
rises against Tailapa II, p. 125; his 
date; his relation with other princes; 
assists Vijjapa Kalacuri, p. 173 &n3, 
174, 188. 

Vijayas Sha(aena). h’s date, p. 63; his 
occupation of MahSr^stra,? ibid. 

VIjaya, a SStavShana king, dates of 
his reign in Tailahgana, p. 50. 

Vijjala or Vijjapa, a Cedi Kalacuri 
king; feudatory of Tailapa II, Later 
0^. K.» p. 125, 128, 341; rises against 


T. and pr.oolaim.s himself indepen- 
■ 'dent,' ibid; his title; p. 128; snarohes 
against Bhoja II, Kolhapur ■ ..SilShSra 
prince, p. 173f;hisjwars:wlth his neigh- 
bours, p. 341; his relations with 
Basava, p. 130. Account of Vi jjapa*s 
assassination by Basava p. 126, 129^ 
130f; date thereof, p. 131, Jain .version 
of Vijjana*s assassination,' 131. V.'s 
persecution of Lingayats, p. 130. ViJ- 
ja'pa, a Jain ? p. 131,173n3, 344*, 347f, 
Vikrama, of Ujjain, see Vikramaditya 
of Ujjayanl below. 

Vikramadeva I, a Cera K., his date, p. 
421n, 422n. 

Vikramaditya or Vikrania of Ojjayim 
(the legendary king) p. 39, 53, 176f; 
current legend about him. p. 53; his 
invasion of Paithan, ibid; founder of 
Vikrama Era, (q. v,), p. 267, defeated 
by SalivShana, p. 53. 

VikramSditya I, an Early CS. K., 
* Priyatanaya ** and successor of 
Puiakesi 11. p. 75; his reign, p* 75f; 
early disturbances in his reign; de- 
feats S, Indian kings, 75; establish- 
ment of the Gujrath CS. dy„ p* 75f; 
his date, p. 271; 205, 262f, 269. 
VikramSditya I; a Later C2, K.,p. lllf. 

114; his date and reign, p* 112* 
Vikramaditya II, an Early Ca. K., p* 
80, 262; his date, p. 80, 272 ; his 
Southern Wars; his Charities;- re- 
stores to the KSncI Rajas idihei vara 
temple, its wealth; p.SO; his marriage 
relations with Haihayas, p. 80, 128; 
his gifts to Jains, p. 82. 

Vikramaditya TI, a Later CSiufcya 
King; ablest son of Bomesvara I; 
always employed by his father to 
fight his wars, p. 115; his earlier 
wars, ibH; his relations with his 
brother Some^vara If, p. llSff. V. 
leaves the Capital, p# 116; pursued 
by his brother; war between him and 
his' brother; defeats his brother and 
crowns himself king p.ll8; his sulwe- 
quent career, p. 118f; abolishes l^aka 
'Era and founds a new one, p. US; 
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Ijia' other names^ -p. llTf; the town^ 
founded by him p,121; estimate of his^‘ 

' obaraoter ,and rule; Ms mounments; 
great security and happiness enjoyed 
by Ills subjects; a patron of learning 
p. I 21 ;^_learn 0 d men at his court, 121f; 
numbel of his Inscriptions; the great- 
est princa of the Later CS. dy., p. 
12S;119, 133,143, 206, 210; his suc- 
cessful opposition to the Hoysala 
yidavae, p, 147; his younger brother 
rises against him, p. 119f, 

VIkramarka, one of the other names 
of VikramSditya II, Later Ca. K., 
Immedi ^tely above, q. V. 

Tikrama era, or dates; No trace of it 
in early centuries of Xian era, p. 
384; not applicable to Satrap or Ksa** 
trapa dates, ibid; not used in Cslu- 
kya records and not known in South, 
p. 265f; 222f, 249f, 397; used both with 
** Current ’* and “ expired years, 
p. 390. 

Vilas, a people, p- 78, 

ViH(di)vEyakura, probably a Viceroy 
of VSsisthiputra and Gotamiputra; 
the name occurring as part of coin- 
legend, p. 30, 41 3f. See also under 
Baleocuros, and VSsisthiputrasa 
Vili(di)vSyakurasa. 

Village Communities under the S§;ta- 
vShanas, p. 6L ' 

Villapa, King of Mangalvedhe, defeat- 
ed by Bhillama V, YEdava K., p. 
M8&ni, 194^. See also BhlUa^a. 

Vimaiaditya, a Later 0§. prince (out- 
side the Main Dy. ), p. 110. 

(I) VInayidlfcya, Early C5. King ; his 
dates, p. 78, 271 ; assists his father 
in his Southern wars; his own 
mastery over Southern Kings, p. 78 ; 

. his war with the Paramount K. of N. 
India,, its date, p*79; defeats Hai- 
hayas, p. 128. P. Ill, 206, 262. 

(II) VinayMtya, founder of Hoysala 
dynasty, p. 120. ' 

VinaySditya Yuddhamalla iayS^raya 
Mafigaiarija* of the Gujarath CT, d^ -'i 
p.75. ' . ■ ■ ■ I 


Vira BallSla, a Hoysala or Southern 
Yadava prince, p. 120, 126 ; defeats 
Brahma or Bomma { q. v. ), p. 147 ; 
becomes master of Kuntala, p. 149 ; 
his Inscription, ibid, 

VIradhavaia, a VEghela prince, p. 162f, 
155n2. 

Vira NarSyana, another name** of 
Amoghavarsa I, p. 322, 326*, 336; 93. 

Virasaiva faith, p. 131. See also 
Lihgayat Religion. 

VIrasena, son of Damarl and Sivadatta, 
an Abhira K., hisNasifc Inscription, 
its characters and language, p. 63. 

Virasoma, another name of Somesvara 
IV, Later Ca. K., p. 126. See also 
under Somesvara IV. 

VIsalaor Visaladeva, a VSghela prince; 
Sovereign of Gujarath, p. 155 Sc n2, 
157 ; at war with and defeated by 
Krspa yadava K, p. 157, 159 ; 195*. 

Visamasiddhi, another name of Vispu- 
vardhana Cab q. v, 

Visnu Gopa, a Cera K., p. 420 

Visnupalita, Lieutenant of Gotami- 
putra SStakarni, p. 27. 

(I) Vispuvardhana, younger brother and 
Viceroy of Pulakesi II, Early CS. E., 
his dominions; conquered Vehgi, p, 
73; founds a different dynasty (at the 
latter place) p, 73; p. 263f; p. 204. 

(II) Vispuvardhana, a prince of the 
Hoysala YSdavas, invades domi- 
nions of Vikramaditya II, Later Ca, 
K., p. 120, 147. 

Visnu worship growing under RSstra- 
kuta kings, p. 105. 

Vispu (Krsna) incarnation later than 
ESma Incarnation, p. 16- 

Visva Saha (Sena), last Ksatrapa of 
MahSrSstra ? his date, p. 63; grand- 
son of Budra SSh, p. 220; his date, 

p. 220, 216, 

Visva Sirhha Sah, son of Rudra S5h, 
p. 220, his date. ibid. 

yitarSga, a Gffrjjara K,, p. 2&, 252, 25-4 
» Jayabhata, Glrjjara K., d- 

'Yoddiyavvl, an Early YSdava Queen i 
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William IV, King of England, p. 219. 

Words, originally, nnkm^n^ imported 
■ Into Sanskrit, p. 

Y 

YSdavas, Materials for their history, 
.p. 136; their ,' genealogy as glye'n In 
scShie' MSS of, HemSdrfs Vrata- 
: khapda, p. 136&n2; their Early His- 
tory, pp, 136, 145; their later History 
pp44'l“167. Early YSdava Dynasty = 
YSdayas of Seunadesa, p 146. 
Later Yadava Dynasty ' = . YS- 
(lavas of Davagiri, p. 136 iBf, 168. 
Probable date of the foundation of 
the Early YSdava Dynasty, and its 
total duration p. 145. Transferring 
their allegiance from BSstrakiltas 
to Later CS. Dynasty p. 141; their 
relations with the latter, p.*143; tri- 
butaries of Later CSlukyas of 
KalySpa; ibid, Ya. (Later) overrun- 
ning VSghela Territory, p. 152; YS- 
dava Empire under Sihghapa, p. 155f. 
YSdavas, Lords of MathurS, p, 137, 
Epihets of Later Yadavas, p. 155f; 
Oeneaolgy of Early Yadavas, p. 146; 
of the Later Yldavas, p. 168 A 
New ” Yidava dynasty, p, 136, 

Yadavas, (of N orth) destroy Later Ca. 
power, p, 126; deprive the Kalacuris 
of their dominions, p. 132. 


—(of South) destroy .Later C5l 

power, p. 126. 

““•their .Inscriptions, .,p.,2Q7; their 
grants, p, 136f 

Yadava, family or race., p. 155, ,207f; 
its Sityaki branch,, p. 276. 

Yadava or Yaduvaiiisa, p. 140,44ln. 

Yadavas,. under the mytholo^ieal Kfs- 

pa referred to p. 90. 

Yajhasena of Vidarbha (in the MSlavi- 
kagnimitra), p. 22. 

Yajnam Sitakarni, Satavahana E.,- 
his name ocoiirring on Coins 
and Inscriptions; his succession to 
the throne; his full name; p. 32, 34, 
48f.=:Gotamiputra of Kolhapur coins, 
p. 48; his coins found in Tailahgapa, 
p. 49; ruler of MahSrSstra, ibid ; date 
of his death, ibid; dates of his reign;, 
p. 50; his SupSrS coin, p. Sin, p, 42, 
See also Siri Yahna Satakanisa. 

Yavanas; Bactrian Greek races, 26, 
33, 361. See also Yona, below. 

Year, an Astionomical Y. of 400 days, 
p. 399, 

Yona, mentioned in Asoka’s Inscrip- 
tions p. 17n. See also Yavana above. 

Yuddbamalla, of the Later CSL Dy- 
nasty (twice) p. 110 

Yudhisthira, ( Papdava ) as founder 
of an era known after him, p, *267. 

Yuvaraja, a Cedi prince, p. 277f. 


‘ ^ I . 


I’or abbreviafcion/used In t||is Index, see, the foot-not© on p, 451), 


errata. 

nor misprints (such as those of spelling &c.) are not here shown. 

Ip the genealogy on p. 108, read 675 S. /or 875 ( in No. 6, 

antidurga); and read Akalavarsa for AmoghaYarsal (in 
No. 12, Krsnall). ' - 
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3 SyadvadamaSjarl of Mallisena with the Commentary of H.ema- 
candra and Notes by Prof, L. B. Dhruva, M. A., LT<. B. • 

3 •PrakriyakaumudI of Raraacandra, by Rao Bahadur K. P. 

Trivedi, B. A., Part II. 

4 Apastamba-Dharmasutra, Parts I and II, by Btihler, Nog. 44 

and 50, Second edition, by Prof, M. G. Shastri, M, A. 

5 Desl-namamala of Hemacandra, Second edition, with an 
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I Handbook *to the study of Rgveda, Parts I and II, by 
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1 Tarkabbasa of Ke^avami^ra, with Notes, by Prof, D. R. 
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SarYadarsana-samgraha of Sayana-MadliaYa, with an 
original commentary in Sanskrit and exhaustive indices, 
by Mahamahopadhyaya Vasudeo Shastri Ahhyankarj- 
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Siddhantabindu of Madhusudana-Sarasvati with an 
original and ludd commentary in Sanskrit, by Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Vasudeo Shastri Abhyankar, pp. 232 

Class b ; Obiginal works - 


10 0 


2 8 


The Collected Works of Sir E. G. Bhandarkar. Vol 11, 
No. 2, “ Literary, Religious and Social Essays, ” 
edited by N. B. Utgikar, M. A., with exhaustive 
indexes, pp. 724 

The Collected Works of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, Vol. HI, 
No. 3, edited by N. B. Utgikar, M. A., with exhaustive 
indexes, comprising “ Early History of the Deccan ” 
and Miscellaneous Hi|&Orical Essays, pp. 518 

' The Collected Works of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, Vol. IT, 
No. 4 “ Vaisnavism, Saivism etc. and " Wilson 
Philological Lectures’* edited by N. B. Utgikar, M. A. 
with Indexes, pp. 640 

The Collected Works of Sir E, G. Bhandarkar, Vol. IV, 
No. 4 ' Vaisnavism, SaiVism eto.V fbued separately ■ 
■ for use in India, pp. 240 ... ■ ••• 

The Vedanta by Dr. V. S. Ghate, No. 5, A study of the 
Brahma-sutras with the BhSsyas of Samkarst ; Rama- 
nuja, Nimbarka, Madhva and Vallabha.*^The present 
work, in its original Frenbh, ,was offered by the late 
Dr. Ghate as a thesis for the Doctorate of the Paris 
University’in 1918, — pp.184 i' v ; ,j. ^ 
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3 Descriptive Catalogue of MSS. in the Government 
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4 History of the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 
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